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BOKHARA. 


By FRANK VINCENT. 


“THE first point one would naturally 

visit in Samarkand is the famous 
Gur Ameer, or tomb of Tamerlane, which 
stands in a pretty little park on the edge 
of the Russian settlement. A native po- 
liceman receives you at the gate and con- 
ducts you through the grounds, giving 
you temporarily into the hands of a mol- 
la, or priest, in the tomb itself. There 
are five of these mollas who have charge 
of the tomb and are paid a certain sum 
perannum by the government. You pass 
a dilapidated archway—covered in part 


by beautiful tiles—lined with beggars, 
priestly or otherwise, and the tomb of the 
great conqueror stands before you. It is 
built of small, burnt bricks and has very 
massive walls. Like the other historic 
remains of Samarkand, it is quite in the 
Persian style of architecture. The apex 
of the dome is about one hundred and 
fifty feet from the ground. As I walked 
along the neatly-graveled paths, under 
beautiful shade-trees covered with sweet- 
smelling blossoms, and filled with pretty 
song-birds, the bright sun gaily illumi- 
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TAMERLANE'S 


nating the enameled surface of the tomb, 
it was difficult to realize that so famous 
and stern a warrior lay buried below 
one’s feet. The dome, whose outline is 
very graceful, is spherical, and its surface 
is fluted or ridged, but its top has lost all 
its glazed bricks and has been restored 
in plaster by the Russians. ‘This white 
plaster is,of course, fatal to a fine gen- 
eral effect, and you accept its presence 
only as a cheap method of preserving the 
remainder of the work from destruction. 

The tomb had evidently once four grand 
porticos on the four sides, probably with 
four minarets also, at the angles. Onlya 
portion of one minaret is now in position ; 
it is round, smooth, slender, and grace- 
ful. The colors of the glazed bricks are 
mostly light and dark blue, white, vel- 
The dark blue is, how- 
ever, largely the predominant tint. Plain 
brown bricks often stand between the 
glazed ones and afford a pleasing con- 
trast. The bricks have a glazing like 
porcelain which is about one-eighth of 
an iach thick. Sometimes the surface is 
smooth, with several colors running to- 


low, and green. 


TOMB 


gether, sometimes it is indented, or in- 
dented and raised, like a cameo, some- 
times it is in low relief. But let us enter 
the mausoleum, merely pausing to notice 
that there are small domed structures, 
right and left of it, containing tombs of 
some of Tamerlane’s family and of some 
of his high ministers. At the entrance 
are small but prettily carved doors, and 
just within sits a molla round about 
whom, on the walls, many Persian texts 
have been placed as vows by the Faithful. 

The molla is provided with candles, and 
we enter the great dome, the entire sur- 
face of which was once coated with gaily- 
painted paper, which now only hangs 
here and there in shreds and patches. 
The lower wall was once covered with 
finely carved slabs of alabaster, in the 
stvle of a deep wainscot, but these are now 
mostly lacking, and their place has been 
filled with ugly, glaring cement. The 
dome is partially lighted by four open- 
ings near its spring, which have been 
filled in recent times with wooden screens 
perforated in ornamental designs. On 
four sides are high arched recesses with 
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ceilings in the broken stalactite style so 
frequently observed in the Alhambra at 
Granada and also in Mohammedan coun- 
On the floor, a low, carved stone 
railing surrounds a number of tombs, or, 
rather, cenotaphs,—for the actual tombs 
are in a vault below,—that of black 
marble in the center being Tamerlane's. 
It is a long, narrow, and low block of 
smooth stone, with a bad fracture in the 
middle, said to have been caused by an 
earthquake. 

The other cenotaphs are of a grayish 
sort of stone. The pavement without 
the railing is of great blocks smoothly 
worn by the feet of pilgrims and trav- 
elers for several hundred years. In 
corner near the entrance a rough 
flight of steps conducts to a low, dark 
vault, where are the true tombs. That 
of Timour is a yellowish marble slab com- 
pletely covered with inscriptions of raised 
Persian letters which embrace many se- 
lections from the Koran and a genealogy 
of his family. On either side are wooden 
stands bearing a dozen or so lighted can- 
These are not kept burning con- 
tinuously, but are only lighted to show 
the tombs. ‘The interior of the vault was 


tries. 


one 


dles. 


of rough brick, without any plaster or 
attempt at ornamentation. On the top 
of Timour’s tomb were two small holes 
containing each several silver coins. 
These, the molla informed me, were in- 
tended to pay for the candles. I became 
a victim to the extent of five cents— 
an offering of a nickel upon the tomb 
of great ‘Tamerlane! I afterwards was 
invited to give ten cents to the molla 
who had shown me the interior of the 
tomb, and a like amount to the police- 
man who had shown me the exterior. 
The other great ruins are quite in the 
midst of the native town, being surrounded 
by booths and stalls built against their 
very walls, and the entrance of that to 
which I next went—the madrasah and 
mosque of Bibi Khanym, the Chinese 
wife of Timour—being environed by a 
semicircle of butcher-shops: there must 
be fifty of them. I drove along a fine 


tree-bordered avenue, past the Righistan, 
or public square,—which, though small, 
contains on three of its sides big ma- 
drasahs, producing a grand effect,—on 
through streets of shops, the size of dog- 
houses, through crowds of natives, ani- 
and 


mals, carts, and Russian soldiers 
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THE AMEER OF BOKHARA, 


then turning sharply to the left, alighted 
at the entrance of Bibi Khanym, barred 
only by a pole under which I readily 
scrambled. This is one of the most im- 
posing ruins in all Turkestan. A park of 
several acres surrounds it. At one end 
are the much dilapidated remains of a 
huge madrasah, at the opposite those 
of an equally large mosque, while mid- 
way between the two on the outer 
flanks are smaller mosques. In 
the center is a marble structure 
standing upon nine low pillars, 
which was once used as a recepta- 
cle for a great copy of the Koran. 
The marble has been sculptured 
like the open leaves of a book, 
and its outer sides are very pret- 
tily carved in neat arabesque pat- 
terns. The legs and the pave- 
ment round about were worn very 
smooth. This has been done by 
the natives from several supersti- 
tious motives. To ensure the ful- 
filment of a vow, it is obligatory 
to crawl in and out and around a 
certain number of times. Those 
suffering from fever expect also 
to find relief after a little of this 
hide-and-seek exercise. A num- 
ber of grown men were then 
crawling through; others were 
sitting and gravely awaiting their 
turn. It was a funny sight ; and 
the majestic outlines of the sur- 
rounding buildings seemed to 
heighten its grotesqueness. 


These mosques and madrasahs were 
built upon a very grand and substantial 
scale. The walls are frequently ten feet 
in thickness. In their general construc- 
tion nothing but small, burnt brick are 
used, but marble and other stones are 
employed in their ornamentation. The 
height of the dome of the largest must 
be as much as two hundred feet, and the 
minarets are even higher. Upon several 
of the latter the glazing is still in splen- 
did condition, though earthquakes and 
lack of care have wrought great havoc 
with most of them. The dome of which 
I have just been speaking was originally 
covered altogether with blue enameling. 
Around its base are the great letters of 
inscriptions from the Koran and many 
beautiful patterns, some of them being 
in gilt, or a yellow that has the exact ap- 
pearance of gold; around the great cen- 
tral arched entrance, marble and brown 
stone, both neatly carved, have been used. 

Here are two pretty flanking minarets. 
Plain stamped bricks are employed to 
very good effect in this mosque. Its in- 
terior is bare, and the walls and dome 
are full of great cracks which prompt the 
traveler to be satisfied with a view of the 
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exterior, from some distance. There is 
one small minaret near Bibi Khanym, 
but not inthe same enclosure, which does 
not stand perpendicular, but leans some- 
what. Several of the minarets here at 
Samarkand seem to be ‘out of plumb,”’ 
though none so much so as the famous 
tower of Pisa. But they stand at such 
distances from each other and from the 
mosques and madrasahs that it is diffi- 
cult often to tell which is deflected from 
the perpendicular, whether it is the walls 
of the buildings which are at fault, or 
whether it is all an optical illusion. 

On another occasion I visited the famous 
Righistan, or public square, of the native 
town, already mentioned. This plaza is 
not large,—it cannot be more than six 
hundred feet each way,—but it has three 
splendid madrasahs on three sides, the 
fourth being simply a string of booths 
lining the street that leads to Tashkend. 
It has been styled one of the noblest 
squares in the world. But, notwith- 
standing a certain beauty and grandeur 
in these buildings, I could by no means 
bring myself to so high praise as this, 
and deem it very extravagant. I am 
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quite certain I could mention at least a 
dozen ‘‘nobler’’ squares in Europe and 
South America. However, this one at 
Samarkand well merits a few words of 
description. You pass through the line 
of booths and find it paved with great 
blocks of a whitish stone resembling mar- 
ble. Scattered about are many little res- 
taurants, places where a man can have 
his selection of meat cut from a general 
hunk with a hatchet, and can eat this 
and some bread from a zinc tray a foot or 
so in diameter. Here I saw the great 
lumps of fat from the fat-tailed sheep 
reconumended to customers as a special 
delicacy. In the square I also saw a ma- 
gician going through just such a perform- 
ance as might one of our prestidigitators 
at home, save that here were no such ac- 
cessories as table, or sleeves, or distance, 
or accomplices. Many of the feats per- 
formed caused the circle of usually stolid 
natives to clap their hands and laugh 
gleefully. 

The madrasah upon the west side of 
the square is the smallest and in the 
worst condition. It was erected in 1421 
by Olug-Beg, a grandson of Timour. 
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The madrasah upon the east, called the 
Shir Dar, or lion-bearing, was erected in 
1601. I could, however, neither see nor 
hear of any lions sculptured upon it. 
These two colleges are of the same type 
of architecture—huge quadrangular edi- 
fices surrounding an open court paved 
with large, rough slabs, and containing 
a few mulberry trees. Their facades con- 
sist of great arched central porticos, 
upon either side of which are spherical- 
ribbed domes, and at the corners lofty 


THE EARTHENWARE 


minarets. They are in a fair condition, 
not broken and tumbling down like Bibi 
Khanym, though having more new plaster 
than remains of old enameling. ‘The lat- 
ter is so like that already described in 
the tombs of Timour and of his Chinese 
wife, that I will do no more than men- 
tion the great beauty and gracefulness 
of many of the patterns and the skilful 
carving of the marble slabs of the wains- 
coting. 

The Shir Dar consists of two tiers of 
arched porticos, giving entrance to some 
fifty students’ cells. The students here 
do not pay any prescribed sum to the 
mollas for their tuition, but upon com- 
pleting the term of study make them 
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presents of gowns, turbans, boots, and 
sometimes also a small purse of money. 
There were few of them about at the time 
of my visit, winter being the season for 
study and summer for farm-work. ‘These 
madrasahs all contain small mosques, 
but in that called Tillah Kari, or gold- 
covered, erected in 1618, is quite a large 
one, with walls painted in clever imita- 
tion of enamel-work, carved wainscoting, 
and a stone mimbar or pulpit. This col- 
lege is in a similar style to the others, 


BAZAAR AT BOKHARA 


but has been restored in so many places 
it is a mere piece of patchwork. The 
minarets about the Righistan are the 
ones which seem to be so much out of 
the perpendicular, whether origitially so 
built, orrendered soby earthquake shocks, 
I am ata loss to say, since all lean from 
their neighboring buildings with a simi- 
lar deflection. It is an interesting ques- 
tion upon which there has been a consid- 
erable amount of discussion. 

I have now described, ina brief, general 
way, the chief of the grand Tamerlane 
monuments of Samarkand—that Samar- 
kand which was once the capital of one of 
the largest empires ever known, and a 
center of learning and commerce. There 
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remain a few mosques and tombs, but all 
are in very dilapidated condition and do 
not possess a sufficiency of their ancient 
splendor to deserve special mention. As 
I have said, the old madrasahs, mosques, 
and tombs rear their huge forms high 
above the surrounding single-story, flat- 
roofed, mud-walled town and its straw 
and wood booths and stalls. The con- 
trast, therefore, of the shining, gay-col- 
ored enamel, from the dingy brown of the 
huts, is very striking. It speaks plainly 
of fine art lost or disused, of different 
tastes and aptitudes expressed in different 
ways. For, doubtless, many arts are at 
the present day well and cleverly prac- 
tised at the base of these historic ruins 
of which the city of Tamerlane never 
knew nor dreamed. What has been lost 
in one direction has probably been gained 
in another. 

I left Samarkand for Bokhara in the 
petite vitesse, or slow goods train, which 
leaves every day at noon, the grand vi- 
tesse, or fast passenger train, running 
only on three days in the week. There 
was no restaurant-carriage as with the 
grand vitesse. I had to pay for my pas- 
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sage but one dollar and seventy cents, 
which was not dear for one hundred and 
fifty miles of travel. My baggage cost 
one dollar and fifty cents, very nearly as 
much as the fare. Putting my bedding 
upon one of the hard, wooden benches 
and arranging my supply of provisions on 
the opposite seat, I +‘ turned in ’’ and was 
soon quite at home among a very motley 
crowd of Sarts, Bokhariots, Persians, Cir- 
cassians, Armenians, and Russians. We 
reached Bokhara station at half-past one 
in the morning, or fourteen hours from 
Samarkand, having thus made about ten 
and one-half miles an hour, including 
stops. There is no hotel in the Russian 
settlement; but a Georgian from Tiflis 
rents to visitors half a dozen little rooms 
with mat ceilings, which are not a foot 
above one’s head when standing. The 
floors are of paved stone, like the court- 
yard of astable. If you bring your pro- 
visions, or send to the bazaar for them, 
the proprietor will do the cooking for 
you. It is the same arrangement that 
seems to prevail so generally in Russian 
Central Asia. 

The Russian settlement lies upon a 
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great arid plain as level as the floor of a 
house, and quiteas destitute of trees. The 
town is laid out at right angles, with very 
broad streets along which slips of trees 
are now being planted. There are several 
small bazaars. The political resident, M. 
Lessar, is building a fine, large palace, 
fitted in Russian style, with an ice-house, 
so necessary during the summer heats, at 
one side. The chancellery, or office for 
the transaction of the routine business of 
the residency, stands near by, as do sev- 
eral buildings intended for the use of dis- 
tinguished guests. In the rear a little 
park is being laid out. 

Leaving the greater part of my bag- 
gage at the residency, I took a taran- 
tass for Bokhara. There is, of course, 
no hotel there for the use of Euro- 
peans, so the resident kindly gave me 
a letter of introduction to a M. Dimi- 
tri, a Russian merchant. M. Dimitri is 
a commission merchant and deals chiefly 
in cotton and silk. He did not know 
English, but spoke French fairly well. 
He told me he had been twelve years in 
Turkestan, and five of these had been 
passed in Bokhara. There are about two 


hundred Europeans—Russians, Poles, and 
Germans—resident there. 

Before coming to particulars, I may say 
in general of Bokhara, that it was taken 
by the Russians about thirty years ago, 
and is now a Russian Vassal State. The 
present ameer was educated in Russia. 
He is thirty-five years of age and has 
been on the throne about ten years. The 
State—over which he reigns but which he 
does not rule, that being accomplished by 
the Russian political agent—is about six 
hundred miles long from east to west, and 
two hundred and fifty broad from north 
to south. Its population, who are Sun- 
nites, or orthodox Mohammedans, is esti- 
mated at two million five hundred thou- 
sand. The great exports of the State are 
cotton and silk, though gold, salt, alum, 
and sulphur are found. There are some 
twelve thousand native troops, distribu- 
ted among the three branches of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery. About four thou- 
sand of them are stationed in the capital. 
Bokhara city lies upon a level, wooded, 
and highly cultivated plain, about six 
hundred and fifty feet above the sea-level. 
Its latitude is that of Madrid, New York, 
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and Peking. It has a population of one 
hundred thousand souls. It is a walled 


city and built very compactly, for the 
walls of well-trodden clay and mud bricks 
are only eight miles in circumference. 
They are, in general, thirty feet high, 
twelve feet wide at bottom, slant to eight 
at top, and have an indented or crenelated 
There are fis- 


parapet six feet in height. 
sures for musketry 
fire, and curious 
round covered holes 
through which to 
hurl stones upon the 
heads of besiegers. 
Semicircular bas- 
tions flank the 
walls. The general 
effect is quite medi- 
eval. There are 
eleven gates, all of 
which are closed 
from sunset to sun- 
rise. The gateways 
and flanking towers 
are made of burnt 
brick. Though the 
walls are in a crum- 
bling, dilapidated 
condition, they 
would still prove a 
very good defense 
against artillery. 
Bokhara was long 
famous as a seat of 
Mohammedan learn- 
ing. It was called 
“the treasury of 
sciences.’’ It even 
now contains sev- 
enty-five schools or 
religious colleges, 
and one hundred 
and fifty mosques. 
M. Dimitri pro- 
cured a good native 
guide for me, with 
whom I had many interesting walks 
about the city. Once we passed along 
the same street by which I had come 
and out the same gate, I pausing only 
to photograph some singing dervishes. 
We then entered one of the many ceme- 
teries which abound both within and with- 
out the walls, and to which the present 
inhabitants always seem situated dan- 
gerously near. A row of goats’ horns 
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was nailed above the gateway. The 
graves are made of brick and are quite 
large. Sometimes they are placed in rows 
close together, but are more often hud- 
dled up quite like those at Pére Lachaise. 
‘The bodies are placed within the tombs 
and sealed up as in mural burial in 
other countries. In about the center of 
each graveyard you will always notice a 
small staff bearing 
upon a short arm a 
tuft of long hair 
taken from a horse’s 
tail. 

We visited one of 
the many tree-girt 
tanks with which 
the city is supplied. 
The water used 
mostly comes in 
canals from the 
Zerafshan river, 
though there are 
also a few wells. 
These tanks, to 
which access is had 
by flights of stairs, 
are supposed to be 
filled and emptied 
by underground wa- 
tercourses. Itis evi- 
dent some are sim- 
ply filled periodi- 
cally as need de- 
mands. They all 
looked to me, how- 
ever, like dirty, 
stagnant pools, and 
I was surprised to 
learn that they are 
used not only for 
washing, but drink- 
ing purposes. With- 
out the walls was an 
open-air market of 
fat-tailed sheep, 
held in a large open 
space. From there I passed a fine great 
garden belonging tothe ameer, andentered 
the city by another gateway which bore 
remnants of prettily glazed bricks. Near 
here was a small but good hospital, built 
in modern style by the ameer, and main- 
tained at hisexpense. The buildingsstand 
in grounds neatly laid out, adjoining the 
walls, and are under the surveillance of 
Russian doctors, assisted by a few natives. 
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The cost of the buildings was twenty- 
five thousand rubles, and they were 
erected in the short space of three weeks. 
So far the natives avail themselves of this 
institution only for advice and medicine, 
and women especially will not come to 
stay unless in grave exigency, and then 
always accompanied by a friend. But 
with time and good report all this will 
doubtless change. The very poor are 
treated gratis, while 
only to pay an en- 
trance fee of ten co- 
pecks. 

In the afternoon I 
visited the largest 
and most interesting 
mosque in Bokhara— 
the Musjid-i-Kalian, 
which was built, or at 
least restored, by Tam- 
erlane. It occupies an 
entire square, and con- 
tains four or five rows 
of corridors which are 
supported by four hun- 
dred huge pillars. This 
mosque is made wholly 
of brick, and the court- 
yard is paved with 
great slabs of stone. 
Its dome is one hun- 
dred feet high and is 


the others have 
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covered with blue enamel. It has been 
much restored and but little of the origi- 
nal, in patches here and there, remains. 
On Fridays it is attended by the ameer. 
The mihrab, or small shrine, in the inner 
arch which indicates the direction of 
Mecca, contains some good work in brick 
tiles, including several inscriptions from 
the Koran in the graceful Arabic charac- 
ter. On the opposite side of the street 
stands the most prominent, as it is the 
most beautiful, work of art in Bokhara— 
the great minaret of Kalian. It is a 
round tower, two hundred feet high, 
made entirely of bricks disposed in vari- 
ous angles in a dozen beautiful concentric 
patterns, and terminating in a bulbous 
top which contains a windowed lookout. 
Some of the bricks are stamped and fash- 
ioned in intricate ornamental designs, 
and though an unrelieved brown in color, 
the whole effect is quite charming. 
This is largely owing to the exceedingly 
graceful outlines of the column and the 
distinct figuring of the bricks. No one 
is now permitted to mount to the sum- 
mit, though formerly men were forced 
to do so, and upon arrival were uncere- 
moniously hurled to the ground. These 
were, however, not tourists, but criminals. 

The next day we went first to the Zin- 
dan, or native prison, which is situated 
near the palace enciosure. A few small 
buildings stand upon an isolated mound, 
perhaps fifty feet in height, surrounded 
by a mud wall. In the 
entrance way were a 
number of broad-head- 
ed clubs, of curious 
old spears, and of ordi- 
nary handcuffs dis- 
‘played against the 
walls. Here the chief 
of the prison, attended 
by a number of guards, 
met me and led the 
way to a small, double- 
locked door, which 
brought me directly 
into one of the wards 
of the prison, a nearly 
dark room, perhaps 
twenty feet long and 
ten wide, in which 
were squatting some 
thirty or forty prison- 
ers, about half of 
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whom were chained together by the neck. 
Most of these men had been committed 
for theft, and their terms ranged froma 
week to six months. A small door con- 
nected with a second room, topped by a 
dome open in the center. Here were an- 
other thirty or so, many of them chained 
together, and a more villainous looking 
set of faces than theirs I have never seen. 
Some food was being cooked at one side, 
but there was no room for any of them to 
walk about, and just about space enough 
to squat. Most of this batch of men had 
been incarcerated for murder. They are 
not, as with us, interned for life, or for 
twenty years, or allowed to be pardoned 
out after a certain term of good behavior. 
They generally remain only until their 
guilt is absolutely established, when they 
are taken out and executed by cutting 
their throats. The prisoners looked at 
me as sleepy animals might. It was this 
prison which contained the notorious 
dungeon in which two English travelers 
were once confined and tortured. 


Duting my stay in Bokhara I passed 
all my spare time in the bazaars, visiting 
them scores of times, observing their 
goods, chatting with the merchants, and 
eating at the restaurants, or ‘ ice-cream 
saloons.’’ ‘The dealers are always very 
obliging and agreeable, will show you 
everything, and take no offense if you do 
not buy. While resting in their shops 
they will treat you to tea, nuts, and sweet- 
meats. There is one vast bazaar nearly 
in the center of the city—called the 
Tcharsu, which means ‘great bazaar.’’ 
Then there are nunibers of smaller ones 
in different quarters. These bazaars are 
either held in long and narrow brick 
corridors, lighted from the upper sides, 
or sometimes the center domes, or else 
in long streets of diminutive shops, 
but with roadways wide enough for the 
passage of the arabas, or two-wheeled 
carts. In the corridors the air is always 
cool and fresh, and there is never any glare. 
Each bazaar contains a great variety of 
articles, goods, and provisions, but each 
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sort is as usual stored by itself in one 
street or one side of a street. The latter 
are not paved, being of a hard species of 
clay, and the dust is laid by men bearing 
sheepskins of water which they dexter- 
ously sprinkle upon the ground by whisk- 
ing the nozzle here and there, said noz- 
zie being simply the skin of one of the 
animal's legs. 

In the bazaars the strange and often 
beautiful costumes of Afghans, Persians, 
Hindus, Kashgarians, Turkomans, and 
Jews, all mixing as they pass, make an 
interesting panorama. The Bokhariots 
had always their gay-colored tunics, 
and sometimes, instead of their bright 
skull-caps, you would see enormous 
red or white turbans, or those of many 
blended tints. Add to this the strings 
of laden camels, the great high-wheeled 
arabas, the diminutive donkeys, all 
threading their way through the most 
crowded parts, the cries of the muleteers 
for passage, the calls of the various itine- 
rant merchants with great trays of sweet- 
meats upon their heads, the chaffering 
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and bargaining of the buyers, and you 
have an ensemble of which I never tired. 
One encounters very few beggars in the 
bazaars of Bokhara, and these are mostly 
cripples or people suffering from some 
dire disease. 

As I pass slowly along, one merchant 
is just unlocking and opening his place 
of business by taking down his shutters, 
which are at once door, window, and 
entire side of his shop. As there are no 
special marks upon any of these little 
cupboards, and as they are all of about 
the same size and appearance, I always 
thought it must take some amount of 
practice for a man to find his own prop- 
erty. Yonder a merchant is just locking 
up and going away to the mosque to pray, 
or, perhaps, home to eat. They do not 
need to go home to sleep, that being at- 
tended to in their shops during the day, 
quite before all the world and through 
any amount of din and bustle. Each man 
seems, as we say, to be in business for 
himself; you never find two men in a 
shop, unless one is a friend or visitor. 
There they squat or sit cross- 
legged— those who are not 
asleep or bartering — looking 
curiously at all the passers, 
and at everything happening 
in the street. They make no 
effort to gain customers. 
They are clean, cool, digni- 
fied men, with dark-brown 
skin, shaved heads,—always 
covered with skull-cap, or 
turban, or both,—and large, 
well-trimmed beards. Their 
feet are booted or bare, ac- 
cording to the temperature. 

Though, as a rule, each 
species of trade has its shops 
crowded into one street, vet 
an exception is always made 
in favor of the restaurants 
and ‘*tea-houses’”’ which 
abound everywhere — shops 
where the cabobs, or little 
lumps of mutton, are roast- 
ed and eaten hot, standing in 
the street, and where sweet, 
cooling drinks and ices are 
sold. Bread in the form of 
great, flat, fried cakes is 
served with the cabobs, 
which I often ate and found 
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delicious. The ice is collected during the 
brief cold spells of winter, and carefully 
preserved for use and sale during the 
warm months. This ice is finely shaved, 
and great heaps of it stand upon the 
counters. It was generally eaten with a 
brown syrup made of raisins, which was 
spread thickly over it. This cost but 
half a cent, and it was curious to see 
grown men, as well as little boys and 
girls greedily partaking of it. The na- 
tives are all very fond of sweets. Many 
shops keep nothing but candies, and 
there are whole streets of these confec- 
tioners. There are also many cream- 
eries where various preparations of milk, 
kept in great earthenware or metallic 
basins, are retailed in quantities. One 
noticeable feature of the bazaar is that 
you never see any shops for the sale of 
spirituous liquors of any kind. Wine is 
made from grapes grown in the neighbor- 
hood, but is not used by the inhabitants. 
You observe many men sitting with great 
heaps of native-made coins before them ; 
these are money-changers. The local 
money is small, round, thick, and crudely 
made of silver and copper. It generally 
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bears some sort of inscription. The 
smallest coin is worth but one-eighth of 
an American cent. 

We usually had our dinner upon the 
terrace of the caravansary, a string of 
lanterns affording the necessary light. It 
is the custom to dine here as late as nine 
in the evening, as no one seems to have 
an appetite until the cool air and light 
breezes of the night approach. Breakfast 
is taken at midday, and tea and bread 
whenever there is inclination. The Bok- 
hariots are very religious and somewhat 
fanatical. At several hours of the day 
you will recognize the calls to prayer of 
the muezzins, and at half-past eight in the 
evening you will hear a great chanting of 
prayers in all sorts of tones and mono- 
tones, rolling clear and distinct above the 
city roofs. The hour and the twilight 
combine in making this very pleasing to 
the foreigner, for, the streets not being 
paved, there is really no perceptible noise 
outside of the bazaars. After this, almost 
every evening, vou will hear the flutes 
and tom-toms of some marriage pro 
cession, and see its lanterns threading 
their way through the bazaar. 
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A few days afterward I left Bokhara 
for the Russian settlement and the rail- 
way station. No carriage or tarantass 
was to be procured, so I was forced to 
take a great springless araba. I had the 
bottom covered deeply with grass, and 
putting my bedding, rug, and cloak upon 
this, managed to prop myself up in a 
fairly good fashion, but when the cart once 
started there was no such thing possible 
as propping,.it was wholly a matter of 
hanging, in order to save one’s bones 
from being broken. Above my head was 
a cylindrical hood of straw mats which 
kept off the sun’s rays very well. The 
driver, or rather rider, for he sat astride 
the horse in the shafts, did not take 
the same route as that by which I had 
entered the city, but a short cut, and such 
a bad road and such clouds of fine, pow- 
dery dust as we experienced it would be 
hard to find anywhere else. For long dis- 
tances it resembled the shore of the ocean, 
with its great, smooth heaps of pulverized 
dirt. Then it was full of the most ex- 
traordinary holes, and roots, and dilapida- 
ted bridges. Wecompleted our journey in 
three hours, but the horse several times 
wished to give up, and once had to be un- 
harnessed and allowed a considerable rest. 

The next morning I took the train for 
Asunada, where I arrived two and one- 
half days later. The military element 


was out in strong force on the train and 
at all the stations. One had further 
proofs that the occupation of the country 
is purely military. At Askabada Polish 
general entered the train en route to Eu- 
rope on furlough. He was escorted to 
the station by a band of music and by a 
great crowd of officers. Enthusiasm ran 
very high. The general was carried 
aboard the train upon the officers’ shoul- 
ders, and was then embraced and. kissed 
by perhaps twenty people. This was a 
very pathetic exhibition, great bearded 
men locked in each others arms like 
school-girls, while the women _ stood 
around in a circle and were lonesomely 
‘not in it.”’ 

All the special features of the coun- 
try noticed on my inward journey were 
emphasized. Where there is water, there 
you find fertility ; where there is none, 
there the gaunt desert reigns. Trees 
are being planted by the wholesale, 
and it would seem as if in time these 
must bring about some sort of rainfall 
and gradually change the face of the land. 
We arrived at Asunada in the midst of a 
violent storm of wind, which filled the 
air with fine sand and forced us all to 
cover. I went at once on board the 
steamer for Baku, which left in the even- 
ing, crowded with passengers in all the 


three classes. 
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SIXTEEN HUNDRED MILES OF MOUNTAIN RAILWAYS. 


By J. B. WALKER. 


HE close of the civil war released 
many bright minds from military 

life and sent them broadcast over our al- 
most unknown continent upon voyages 
of discovery and development. Among 
those who turned gladly from the work 
of destruction, to that of peaceful con- 
quest, was a young brigadier-general of 
cavalry—in fact, I believe he was the 
youngest general in command of a bri- 
gade of cavalry at the grand review at 
Washington. William J. Palmer had 
made his mark in the service of the 
Pennsylvania Railway Company’s sys- 
tem before the war, and was of the 
immediate personal staff of Thomas A. 
Scott, then the most noted of American 
railway strategists. Had the civil war 
lasted he would, without question, have 
been given very high command, for his 
mind was of that essentially military 
order which has the power to take in, with 
a stroke of the eye, broad situations, 
then to plan quickly, to give orders 
with precision, and to pursue the de- 
cision arrived at with such courage and 
determination as brings victory in the 
face of seemingly unsurmountable ob- 
stacles. Given the important post of chief 
of construction on the Kansas Pacific 


railway, he had pushed that great work 
forward until it had arrived within sight 
of the tall summits of Long’s and Pike's 
peaks, which are seen more than a hun- 
dred miles out on the plains. 

I know of no sensation more novel, no 
moment at which the imagination is given 
wider range, than when the traveler for 
the first time comes within view of this 
wonderful panorama which stretches out 
between the summits of Long’s and 
Pike’s mountains. Asthe rising sun gilds 
the peaks and penetrates into the cafions 
of this stretch of the Rocky mountains, 
it becomes a veritable fairyland: roseate 
veils of mist hover over the dark green 
shadows where forest pines are massed; 
blinding masses of the whitest snow on 
the higher slopes reflecting the sun’s rays 
in myriad colors,—certainly, nowhere 
else on the American continent is there 
ascene so vast in its range, so majestic 
in its individual proportions, so satisfy- 
ing in its harmony of color, so replete for 
the imagination with suggestions of a 
new and strange world waiting discovery. 

I can imagine the young soldier who 
saw this for the first time and who, to the 
qualities of his hard, common sense, added 


the keenest appreciation of the beau- 
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ties of nature. I can imagine him filled 
with a desire to take possession of this 
wonderful region, to explore as another 
Ponce de Leon seeking stores of gold,— 
this time nearer the mark,—and only 
awaiting the fulfilment of immediate 
duties to give him leisure for exploration. 
Certain it is, that he soon found oppor- 
tunity to penetrate the most rugged de- 
files, to climb into and ride across the 
great interior park system which is found 
so wonderfully placed amidst the snowy 
peaks; to gauge the agricultural, timber, 
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and mineral possibilities of this region, 
and to forma rough plan to furnish at 
some future day an iron trail into these 
fastnesses, over these passes, across these 
level plateaus, climbing around the bases 
of these peaks, plunging through the im- 
passable granite promontories by means 





of tunnels, and climbing even into the 
region of eternal snows itself. It was 
afterwards said of this man by the en- 
gineers of his staff, in order to accentuate 
their opinion of his abilities as a topo- 
graphical engineer, ‘‘that he did not need 
to look—he could smell a mountain pass.”’ 

It is one thing to survey a trackless 
mountain range covering almost a tenth 
of a continent and plan a great scheme 
of development, and quite another to 
clamber down out of cloudland, and sit- 
ting down with a lead- pencil i in hand, and 

F on a piece of five by eight 
note-paper, figure out the 
means of constructing the 
first fifty miles, and then 
the next hundred miles, 
and then three hundred 
and fifty more, and final- 
ly a thousand more, of 
ramifications into a re- 
gion which was popularly 
supposed to be impassa- 
ble for locomotives, and 
from which some of the 
greatest engineers of the 
day had veered off to the 
north in their effort to 
find a roadbed for a trans- 
continental railway. I 
talked recently with Mr. 
Wilson Waddingham, 
who advanced the first 
one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars for sur- 
veys and construction of 
what has now become 
one of the largest rail- 
way systems in the 
world and 
Rio Grande. He had 
found himself at one time 
belated at a stage-coach 
station in Western Kan- 
sas. His business ad- 
mitted of no delay, but 
every place on the coach 
was taken; several days 
would elapse before the 
starting of another coach. He had laid 
his trouble before General Palmer who, 
with two members of his official staff, 
had places already engaged. Upon 
learning the importance of Mr. Wad- 
dingham’s errand one of the gentle- 
men of Palmer’s party was left behind, 
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and Mr. Waddingham was able to go 
forward. 

Such small causes often influence large 
affairs. An acquaintance sprang up 
which opened into warm admiration 
for Palmer, and when he laid his plan 
before Mr. Waddingham, the latter 
placed at his disposal one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, without security, 
without even legal documents, simply 
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upon his faith in the ability and integrity 
of the man. 

Lack of space forbids our following the 
various negotiations and difficulties which 
attended the growth of the Rio Grande 
railway system. A feature which made 
it unique amongst all other constructions 
was the adoption of the narrow gauge, 
with a view to overcoming the sharp 
curves incident to steep cafions, at the 
least possible expense. The system has 
in recent years been conformed to the 
standard gauge, but in its days of infancy, 
when money was scarce and every step 
attended with obstacles, the success of the 
system was only assured by the slighter 
expense involved by narrow roadbeds and 
small cars. Nor were the conditions of 
that day at all approaching the inter- 
change of traffic which now takes place 
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between this mountain feeder and the 
great transcontinental plains lines. 

The general scheme as planned by 
Palmer contemplated a base line along 
the foot-hills of the Rocky mountains, be- 
ginning at Denver and running south 
toward the Rio Grande river. From this 
each mountain pass was to be occupied, 
each of the great interior parks was to be 
tapped, and each of the great mining 






camps supplied by a narrow gauge feeder. 

In 1879, with the work of construction 
only fairly begun, and apparently all 
available resources exhausted, an unex- 
pected crisis came in the affairs of the 
company. One of the great transconti- 
nental lines projected along a southern 
parallel, turned aside from its selected 
route and made a dash for the newly- 
discovered mining camp of Leadville. 
There was but a single pass which per- 
mitted access along the Arkansas river, 
whose waters ran down from the now 
famous camp. At one point the river 
flowed between walls which rose up but 
a few feet apart in a sheer precipice of more 
than two thousand feet. There was room 
but for one railway, and even that, in order 
to pass through, must be suspended by 
iron bridge work over the rushing waters. 
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The Rio Grande’s engineers were al- 
ready in the cafion when a force of sur- 
veyors, protected by armed men, was 
thrown forward by the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé Company. The Rio Grande 
engineers retreated. If this pass were 
lost, the whole Rio Grande system fell 
to pieces, and investors would have 
nothing to show for their money but a 
streak of graded sand, traversed by a rail 
so light that it seems tov work in the face 
of modern railway construction methods. 
General Palmer has always possessed the 
faculty of selecting his subordinates with 
ability. His engineers were not frightened. 
Between the hour when the sun, dropping 
in an instant behind the peaks, left the 
walls of the cafion in gloom and cold, 
and the hour when the sun’s first rays 
began to pierce the chill of the cafion the 
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following morning, they had succeeded 
in throwing upa formidable breastwork 
of earth and rock, and the further ad- 
vance of the Atchison engineers was 
stopped before the muzzles of twenty 
breech-loading Winchesters. 

From the Royal gorge—so the Arkan- 
sas is called at this point—the railway 
war quickly spread to half a dozen other 
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points. There was a collecting together 
of rifles—a hurrying off of trains filled 
with recruits—a cutting of embrasures in 
roundhouses—a hurried appeal to courts 
for injunctions—episodes of wild night- 
rides in pursuit of flying judges, and ex- 
citing incident sufficient to make a book 
of half a thousand pages. All this, 
while the exchequer of the road was at its 
lowest ebb. 

Finally, to such steadfast courage came 
victory. Then trips to England, nego- 
tiations for bonds, contemplating more 
extended construction and a better equip- 
ment, until finally the iron roadbed had 
come to ramify throughout every impor- 
tant district of the Rocky mountains of 
Colorado, and Utah, and had become one 
of the most important railway systems of 
the continent. After years of hard work, 
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a line was extended through—under the 
name of the Rio Grande Western—to Salt 
Lake City, and the road at once became a 
route for tourists crossing the continent. 
No visitor felt that he had really made the 
transcontinental trip unless he had gone 
over the «Scenic Line of America,”’ the 
‘‘railway above the clouds,’’ «through 
cafions and over passes.”’ 
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In reviewing the romantic history of 
this road, I must not fail to mention the 
fact that General Palmer was fortunate in 
having as the vice-president of the road, 
and as his intimate personal friend and 
adviser, a young Englishman, William A. 
Bell, who, through a wide connection in 
England, was able to strengthen the road 
financially at its most critical periods. 

The Rio Grande railway to-day covers 
about sixteen hundred miles of roadway. 
Starting at Denver, it runs south, by the 
valley paralleling the base of the Rocky 
mountains, to Colorado Springs, from 
which it sends out a short branch to the 
famous springs at Manitou; then, con- 
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tinuing its way to Pueblo, the main line 
turns sharply to the west and follows the 
Arkansas river over the contested grounds 
of which we have just been speaking, to 
Leadville, with branches to the Eagle 
river and the Gunnison. ‘The base line 
continuing south from Pueblo reaches the 
coal-fields at Cucharas and El Moro, with 
branches to Trinidad and Santa Clara. 
At Cucharas an important branch runs 
west to Alamosa, and westward through 
the famous South Park to Del Norte, and 
thence penetrates the interior range as far 
as the now famous mines of Creede. From 
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Alamosa a feeder follows the greatest 
length of the Park, paralleling the Rio 
Grande river to Santa Fé, in New Mexico. 
From Antonito, on this line, springs a lat- 
itudinal line which, after one hundred and 
twenty miles, reaches Durango, thence 
northward to Silverton and Ironton. An- 
other spur thrown out almost on the bor- 
ders of Utah runs north tothe Uncompahgre 
valley, and connects at Montrose with still 
another branch which has left the main 
line below Leadville, tapped the great an- 
thracite mines at Crested Butte, and passed 
through Gunnison to Montrose, Delta, and 
Grand Junction, whence the main line of 
the road pursues its way across the Grand 
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andGreen rivers, through Pleasant valley, 
on to the Great Salt Lake. Looking at the 
map of this immense state of Colorado, 
which contains territory equal to fifty-four 
states of Delaware, twenty-two and a half 
states of Connecticut, equal to thirteen and 
a quarter states of Massachusetts, equal to 
two and three-tenths of the great state of 
Pennsylvania, one is impressed with the 
immensity of such a work of railway con- 
struction. The mountain half of the 
106,500 square miles of the State is fairly 
gridironed by no less than thirty main 
lines and branches of the Rio Grande sys- 
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tem. The most difficult territory in the 
world in which to construct railways, 
every portion of the State is to-day fairly 
accessible. If these mountains had been 
those of Western New York or Virginia, 
we might have doubted the ability of any 
single person to get together sufficient 
capital to penetrate their fastnesses ; but 
when it is considered that this territory 
lies two thousand miles from New York, 
and that the physical obstacles seemed al- 
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most insurmountable, we must recognize 
the tremendous force of the man to whose 
genius and splendid daring this work 
owes #s inception and execution. 

Other distinguished organizers have 
contributed much in the final development 
of thesystem. David H. Moffat, William 
S. Jackson, and President E. T. Jeffery 
have each lent great abilities in extending 
and perfecting the Rio Grande; but the 
name of William J. Palmer has been in- 
effaceably stamped upon the peaks and 
cafion cliffs of Colorado. 

It was a perfectly natural question for 
investors to ask the young enthusiast who 
had conceived the idea of so extensive a 
system, what was to pay interest upon such 
an outlay ?—and, in truth, it required an 
extraordinary foresight to be able to see 
even a half of what has come to pass. It 
was possible, even at that day, to under- 
stand how extensive would be the devel- 
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opment of the piains cattle interest over 
the acres of the vast plateau which 
stretches from the base of the Rockies in 
a gradually descending line to the borders 
of Kansas. But there were very few who 
realized then that each of the mountain 
streams pouring down from the melting 
snows was in itself a storehouse of rich- 
ness only requiring to be diverted over 
the apparently sterile plains, to turn them 
into farms of unparalleled productiveness. 






One familiar with the fields of Lom- 
bardy, or the great irrigation systems of 
India, might have guessed that this would 
some day become a source of wealth. But 
it required a more vivid imagination to 
see, in the mind’s eye, the great steel- 
mills and blast-furnaces of South Pueblo ; 
the miles of coke-ovens which lie in the 
Cucharas and El Moro coal-fields ; to see 
the tall chimneys of the Denver, Pueblo, 
and Leadville smelters, whose annual 
products run up into the tens of millions ; 
or the mines of gold and silver since dis- 
covered over so wide an area of the State, 
and which roll down into the streets of 
Denver every year nearly thirty millions 
of dollars. 

Denver was then a scattered town of 
eight or ten thousand inhabitants. The 
most sanguine prophet could not have 
foreseen the superb city of to-day, whose 
residents number more than one hun- 


































dred and forty thousand; whose public 
schools are regarded as models for the 
whole land, and whose homes compare 
favorably with the buildings of the 
most modern cities. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that those who 
witnessed the early growth of 
Colorado, who have studied its 
various and limitless resources, 
who have seen the change | 
which a quarter of a century has | 
wrought, and have measured the | 
resources of Colorado by those of ' 
eastern states, should feel confident 
that no part of the Union has a 
more brilliant future before it. 
The Rio Grande railway may be 
said to have been the chief factor in 
this development. It literally led the 
way into the wilderness—furnishing a 
base of supplies for the prospector, 
and making it possible to develop the 
rich mines, which seem to be found 
in Colorado wherever the miner digs 
with patience and comprehension. 
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We have to turn to the light of the ful- 
filment of the present day to understand 
the possibilities which the pioneers de- 
tected in these solitudes. There are rec- 
ords of great cities built upon the pla- 
teaus of Persia whose inhabitants num- 
bered millions, gathered there apparently 
for no other reason than that in these eleva- 
tions abovethe sea, withalwaysdry breezes, 
there could be found health. From its 
earliest discovery Colorado was recog- 
nized as a sanatorium for the consump- 
tive: feeble men and women starting from 
the Missouri in ox-carts, found them- 
selves cured after a year’s residence upon 
the table-land of Eastern Colorado. It 
was possible even then to predict that 
with the development of wealth and 
means of communication, tens of thou- 
sands threatened with bronchial diseases 
would find prolonged life in these alti- 
tudes. It was possible to understand 
that Switzerland would some day be 
rivaled in the mind of the pleasure 
seeker by the heights and abysses of 
the Royal and Toltec gorges ; that prob- 
ably, as has come to pass, an iron road 
Draws by Theis Deas: would carry the summer tourist up the 
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stood amidst the boulders of a summit 
14,400 feet above sea-level. It was pos- 
sible to believe that above the gulches, in 
whose gravel had been found so many 
millions of gold by the early placer miner, 
would yet be discovered the original 
veins from whose outcroppings had been 
washed the free gold of the placers. 
The silver leads which have since come 
to yield so many millions of wealth were 
scarcely suspected. It was known that 
there were coal-mines, but it was not 
understood that the coal area of the State 
was vastly greater than that of Pennsyl- 
vania, and that the only anthracite mines 
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had already become a matter of annual 
millions ; but few suspected that the soil, 
with its short buffalo-grass, was soon to 
turn into an enchanted region, under the 
magic touch of that snow-water which had 
hitherto pursued its wasteful way until 
lost in the Missouri. Only a few colonists 
at Greeley felt assured, from actual experi- 
ment, that Colorado soil was as fertile as 
the choicest fields of Italy or the Nile. 
Critics said of Palmer that he was work- 
ing in a Fool's Paradise. We know to- 
day with what superior acumen and pene- 
tration of mind he grasped the problems 
before him, almost alone seeing that Colo- 
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in the world rivaling those of Pennsyl- 
vania would be discovered among these 
mountain fastnesses. The presence of 
rich iron ores and coking coals had been 
mentioned by the few scientists who had 
followed the surveys of Hayden: lead 
was not yet a probable factor in the State's 
annual output of wealth ; the endless va- 
rieties of beautiful building stones pre- 
sented but the rough escarpment of lich- 
ens and gray moss, under which nature 
conceals her treasures ; the herds of buf- 
falo on the plains had been succeeded by 
Texas longhorns, and the cattie industry 


rado would stand one day unrivaled in the 
varieties of wealth she would produce. 

It is interesting, in view of the criti- 
cism then bestowed, to take up the 
Denver newspapers of January I, 1895. 
They are chiefly reviews of the past year, 
but have nothing in them of panic and 
disaster. The hours of danger; with 
banks closing their doors and business 
in confusion, are already forgotten. So 
varied are the resources of the State that 
even a far-reaching calamity, like the de- 
cline in the value of silver, can only tem- 
porarily check the tide of its prosperity. 
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‘Silver a drug in the market? Gold 
advanced thirty per cent.? Very well, 
if the world does not want silver, we 
will produce gold.’’ And forthwith the 
tunnels into the poorer silver lodes are 
closed, and men and tools transferred to 
the placers and to the new discoveries 
of Creede and Cripple Creek. Cripple 
Creek, discovered in 1892, jumps under 
this demand for gold to more than four 
million three hundred thousand dollars 
in 1894. Leadville, so noted for its silver 
product, suddenly finds its interest cen- 
tered in its gold- producing properties. 
Some of its silver ores take on a new 
value because needed for fluxes in the 
smelting of gold ores. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the work done in the gold- 
mines during 1894 was largely prepara- 
tory, the total product of gold during the 
year amounted to more than eleven mill- 
ions of dollars. While the poorer silver 
mines were closed, the product of those 
kept in operation realized more than 
fourteen and a half millions of dollars, 
and the inferior metals extracted from the 
ores a mounted to about four millions, of 
which a little more than one-fifth was cop- 


per, and the balance lead—a total of over 
twenty-nine million dollars for the year. 


Drawn by Thomas Moran. 


GREAT RAILWAY SYSTEMS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By far the largest part of these ores came 
from points on the Denver & Rio Grande 
system, giving an always reliable traffic 
in carrying the ores down from the moun- 
tains to the smelters, and hauling back 
supplies of food, clothing, and machinery. 

In the front rank of the great railway 
systems of the world, it seems probable 
that the Denver & Rio Grande, owing to 
the topography of the country through 
which it passes, will be one of the first 
to be converted from the old ways of 
steam to the new world of electricity. 
Along its devious routes a hundred 
mountain streams waste their energies. 
Down every mountain side dash waters 
capable of driving dynamos of countless 
horse-power. What are the obstacles in 
the way of using this new motive power, 
the engineers of the road alone under- 
stand. But I doubt if there are others 
than those incidental to the additional 
capital which a change would involve for 
new machinery. First to welcome the 
new electricity will, I predict, be the 
mountain railway system of the Rio 
Grande, and the transcontinental trav- 
eler will, in the near future, enjoy his 
magnificent mountain views free from the 
nuisance of smoke and cinders. 


THE GRAND CANON OF THE COLORADO RIVER. 


























THE PLEASANT OCCUPATION OF TENDING BEES. 
BEING A COMPLETE ACCOUNT OF THE HONEY-BEE, HIS HOME, HIS MIGRATIONS, 
HIS HABITS OF LIFE, HIS BUSINESS METHODS, HIS STOREHOUSES, HIS 

FOOD, AND COMMUNAL LIFE. 


By W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


fo has been called the poetry of agri- 
culture. Even the most humble and common- 
place apiary has about it a touch of the picturesque, 
while the model apiary, with its white hives dotting a 
shady lawn in sembiance 
of a miniature village, 
forms a picture upon 
which the eye loves to 
linger. Tostandin such 
an apiary at midday, 
when the nectar all but 
drips from the fragrant, 
golden blossoms of the linden, 
and watch the bees as they leave 
their hives with quick, upward sweeps, and 
return so heavily laden that many fall short 
of the entrance, rest a moment, and then crawl 
wearily in ; to find each breath actually redolent with 
the aroma of newly gathered nectar; to look up 
and see, clearly outlined against the blue sky, an 
intricate, mazy network of dark, circling lines drawn 
by the busy workers as they eagerly go and come ; 
to listen to the music from the myriads of tiny 
wings ; to thus stand, and gaze, and listen, is to 
have come stealing over one a rapturous feeling of 
enthusiastic admiration. Then there is the CR en ae a 
aration of swarming-time, when hive after hive, ABOUT FOUR TIMES. 
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DRONE. MAGNIFIED ABOUT FOUR TIMES 


becoming filled to overflowing, pours forth 
its countless throng of busy workers eager 
for the one holiday of their lives. How 
they circle, and whirl. and gyrate, fill- 
ing the air with that peculiar, cutting, 
‘““swarming note’’ so 
quickly recognized by 
the practised ear, and, at 
last, hanging themselves 
up in a great, golden- 
brown cluster upon the 
branch of some neigh- 
boring tree, ready to be 
gathered in by the apia- 
rist and furnished a new 
home in which to build 
their dainty, white 
combs, and fill them with 
nectar gathered from the 
beautiful flowers. After 
the harvest is over and 
past, and the product of 
the season, packed in 
neat shipping cases with 
glass fronts, stands 
stacked up in the honey- 
house ready for ship- 
ment, there is not a bee- 
keeper who has not 
stepped back and stood 
at least a moment, lost 


: . s : QUEEN BEE AND EGG. 
in silent admiration. FOUR TIMES. 





And when the bees have enjoyed their 
last autumnal flight, and been snugged 
away in the cellar for their long winter's 
nap, if one steps into their retreat and 
quietly listens, there comes to the ear a 
faint, soft murmur of content that can 
be compared only to the whisperings of 
the wind at midnight in the tops of tall 
pines. 

But bee-keeping could never have be- 
come the pleasant and profitable pursuit 
that it now is had it not been for the dis- 
covery that smoke will frighten bees into 
submission ; and there is no implement 
from which the modern bee-keeper derives 
more comfort than from the bellows bee- 
smoker. 

It had no sooner become possible to 
handle bees with but little danger from 
their stings, than the spirit of apicul- 
tural invention was awakened; and the 
first achievement in this direction was 
the grandest of which modern bee-cul- 
ture can boast—that of the movable comb 
hive. If a swarm of bees is hived in a 
box, or a barrel, or the straw «‘skep"’ of 
our grandfathers’ days, or in any similar 
receptacle, and the bees left to follow their 
own sweet will, the combs are usually 
built in a crooked, irregular manner, 
often extending in sev- 
eral different directions, 
while they are necessa- 
rily attached to the roof 
and walls of the hive. 
If anything goes wrong 
with a colony in such a 
hive, it is impossible to 
learn and remedy the 
trouble, because the 
combs cannot beremoved 
for examination. In a 
movable comb hive each 
comb is built straight 
and true inside a frame 
of wood which can be re- 
moved from the hive at 
pleasure. The frames 
are placed side by side, 
about an inch and one- 
half apart from center to 
center, and hang from 
the projecting ends of 
the top bars that rest in 
rabbets cut in the upper, 
inside edges of two op- 


MAGNIFIED ABROUT . e ° 
posite sides of the hive. 
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COMB FROM THE BROOD NEST OF A COLONY THAT HAS JUST CAST A SWARM 


The frames neither touch one another nor 
the sides of the hive; what is termed a 
‘‘bee-space’’ being left between the frames 
and between them and the sides, bottom, 
and cover of the hive. About five-six- 
teenths of an inch is called a ‘* bee-space,”’ 
because that is the only sized space that 
bees will leave unoccupied. If a larger 
space were left it would be filled with 
comb, while a smaller space would lead 
the bees to stick the frames fast with 
propolis, a resinous, gummy glue with 
which they try to fill any crack or crev- 
ice through which they cannot 
pass. In either case the movable 
character of the combs would be 
destroyed. 

Unless there were inducements 
to the contrary, bees would build 
their combs indiscriminately, 
even in a movable comb hive; 
but, by attaching a V-shaped 
strip of wood to the under side 
of the top bar of each frame, ad- 
vantage was taken of the fact 
that bees delight to begin comb- 
building upon some sharp edge. 
To make assurance doubly sure, 
the lower edges of the V-shaped 
pieces were coated with beeswax. 
Another plan was that of cutting 
up ordinary comb into narrow 
strips, and then fastening a strip 
to the lower side of each top bar. 
Instead of cutting up comb for 


* 





this purpose, beekeepers now use narrow 
strips of «‘comb foundation,’’ the nature 
of which will be explained later. Follow- 
ing these guides, the bees begin comb- 
building straight and true inside of each 
frame, and, once a comb is begun, it is 
built straight down to the bottom of the 
frame. With a movable comb hive there 
is no necessity for brimstoning the bees, 
as the removal of combs of honey be- 
comes the easiest thing imaginable ; or, 
if a colony is found lacking in stores, it 
can be given a comb of honey taken from 





COMB IN PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION, 
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some hive that has plenty and to spare. 
If a bee-keeper wishes, he can divide his 
colonies, thus increasing his stock arti- 
ficially, instead of waiting and watching 
for the bees toswarm naturally. Ifa col- 
ony loses its queen, or meets with any 
other misfortune, the nature of the trouble 
can be learned and remedied. Then there 
are many questions of importance prac- 
tically, as well as those of simply an in- 
teresting character, that could be set- 
tled satisfactorily only when the movable 
comb hive laid bare the secrets of the 





A GROUP OF 
QUEEN-CELLS, 
THREE-QUARTERS 
NATURAL SIZE, 


A VERMONT APIARY IN WINTER. 


hive—allowed man to turn one more 
page in the book of nature. 

At the height of the working season, a 
comb removed from the center of a pros- 
perous colony will have a strip of sealed 
honey just below the top bar of the frame ; 
below the honey, part of the cells may be 
open, some of them filled with honey, 
others will contain tiny eggs not much 
larger than a period in this print, and in 
others the eggs will have hatched into 
pearly- white larvae, and the nurse-bees 
may be seen supplying them with food ; 
but a large share of the cells will be 
sealed over with a grayish-brown, papery- 
looking covering. The majority of the 
cells sealed in this manner have their cap- 
pings level with the surface of the comb, 
but is likely that a few larger cells will be 
seen, the cappings of which are conical, 
reminding one of a lot of bullets laid on 
a board. The latter contain full-grown 
drone larvee that have been given their 
last «« feed,’’ and then sealed over and left 
to undergo those wonderful transforma- 
tions that finally result in the perfect in- 
sect; the former contain worker - brood 
that has reached a similar stage in its de- 
velopment. It is quite likely that some- 
where upon the comb the sealed brood 
will have developed into perfect insects, 
and that they may be seen gnawing away 
the cappings and emerging, soft and 
downy, reminding one, for all the world, 
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of newly-hatched chickens. If the bees 
are making preparations for swarming, 
there may be seen in process of construc- 
tion upon the edge or some inequality of 
the comb a few cells that, upon their com- 
pletion, will bear a close resemblance to 
so many peanuts. These are queen-cells ; 
and, as it is impossible to clearly compre- 
hend some of the most important features 
of modern bee-culture without knowing 
something of the three classes of bees 
that go to make up a complete colony, it 
may be well to now describe these classes, 
beginning with the one reared in these 
peculiar, overgrown cells—the queen. 

According to the old poetical notion, 
the queen is the revered and admired sov- 
ereign, whose will is law 
in the beehive kingdom ; 
but modern bee-culture 
has proved that her sole 
function is that of egg-lay- 
ing ; and this she does with 
an energy that is fairly 
startling, as the height of 
the season often finds her 
laying two thousand eggs 
eachday. Inacolony forty 
thousand strong, each bee 
is the offspring of one 
mother—the queen, or 
‘‘mother bee.’’ That the 
sae egg can be made to 
produce either a queen or 
a worker-bee will not ap- 
pear so strange when it is 
known that worker-bees are undeveloped, 
or partially developed, females, while the 
queen is a perfectly developed female. 
The workers are reared in small cells, 
and during the larval period of their 
growth are scantily supplied with food ; 
while the queen is reared in a large cell 
of peculiar construction, and so boun- 
tifully is she supplied with rich food 
called ‘‘ royal jelly’’ that large quanti- 
ties often remain in the cell after she has 
left it. 

Before bees swarm they build from 
five to fifteen, or twenty queen-cells. 
When the first queen-cell is capped over 
the swarm issues accompanied by the old 
queen. In about eight days the young 
queens begin to emerge from their cells, 
and the first one to hatch leaves the hive 
accompanied by a second swarm. The 
next queen that hatches destroys the re- 
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maining cells and thus, becomes queen 
of the hive, or else she leaves with a third 
swarm, allowing the young queens that 
are then hatching to decide which shall 
become the ‘‘ mother bee’’ of the colony, 
by engaging in royal combats, thus il- 
lustrating the law of ‘the survival of 
the fittest.’’ Good queens are to the 
apiarist what blooded stock is to the far- 
mer, with the additional advantage that 
results are more quickly obtained. A 
queen bee can be mother, grandmother, 
great-grandmother, and _ great-great- 
grandmother all within the short period 
of one hundred days. 

As there are different breeds of cattle, 
sheep, and poultry, so there are different 
varieties of bees, and, as 
the life of a worker-bee 
during the summer season 
is only about six weeks, it 
will be readily seen that 
with a change of queens 
soon comes a change of 
stock. With proper pre- 
cautions, it is an easy mat- 
ter to remove a queen from 
a colony and introduce an- 
other in her place. As 
there are men who make a 
business of raising and 
selling fancy stock of vari- 
ous kinds, sothere are men 
whose business is that of 
rearing for sale queen bees 
of pure varieties. The bees 
from Italy meet with the most general 
favor; and, by the way, there is no pret- 
tier sight to be seen in an apiary than 
a bevy of young Italians trying their 
wings for the first time by a ‘‘ play spell’’ 
in front of their hive. How they flit up 
and down, and dart this way and that, 
their bright yellow bodies glistening in 
the sunshine like so many nuggets of 
gold. 

The present demand for queens is not, 
however, entirely for the purpose of 
Italianizing native stock ; probably one- 
half of the queens sold being used in di- 
viding and making up colonies by the va- 
rious processes of artificial increase, many 
honey producers thinking it more profit- 
able to buy than to rear any extra queens 
that are needed. Besides, the buying of 
queens brings fresh blood into the apiary. 
In queen-rearing, a colony is divided into 
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perhaps half a dozen miniature colonies 
called «« nuclei,’’ and each of these little 
colonies is given a queen-cell, or a newly- 
hatched queen. The extra cells that are 
built in swarming-time can be cut out and 
given to the «‘ nuclei,’ and when this sup- 
ply is not sufficient, more cells can be se- 
cured by removing a queen from a pros- 
perous colony, when the bees will at once 
set to work to repair their loss by build- 
ing a dozen or more queen-cells. These 
cells must be cut out before the first queen 
hatches, otherwise swarming would re- 
sult, or else all of the other cells would 
be destroyed. 

For greater convenience in watching 
the hatching of the queens, some queen 
breeders cut out the cells several days 
before the time for the queens to hatch, 
and keepthem in an incubator, or « lamp 
nursery,’’ as it is called, where they hatch 
out exactly as they do in the hive. This 
nursery is simply a box, perhaps a foot 
square, with double walls of tin, the 
space between the walls being filled with 
water. Thus. arranged, it is fastened 
inside and near the top of a tall box, 
and a lamp kept burning beneath it. 
The top is covered with a quilt or 
blanket, and a thermometer kept inside, 
by watching which the temperature is 
kept between ninety and one hundred de- 
grees. The nursery is visited several 
times during the day, as the queens must 
be removed soon after they are hatched, 
otherwise they would gnaw open and de- 
stroy the other cells. The last thing at 
night, each cell is examined by holding it 
in front of a lamp, the strong light show- 
ing with considerable distinctness the 
form of the imprisoned queen—the least 
movement being plainly perceptible. The 
first movements are seen about twelve 
hours before the queen bites her way out ; 
and there is something really impressive 
in watching the first trem- 
bling movement of a wing or 
a foot—the beginning of an 
awakening into conscious- 
ness. A cell containing a 
queen that shows move- 
ment is placed in a cage or 
small closed compartment 
by itself. As the young 
queens hatch, they are given 
to the small colonies already 
mentioned. 
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six days old, the young queen flies from 
the hive a short time in search of an ad- 
mirer in the shape of a drone or male 
bee, the meeting with which takes place 
while on the wing. One mating suffices 
for her lifetime, which is usually three 
or four years. 

When a queen begins to fail, the bees 
construct queen-cells, and supersede her ; 
and, in rare instances, a young queen has 
been found living in harmony with her 
aged mother, but, as a rule, only one queen 
is tolerated in a hive. In three or four 
days after mating, a queen begins to lay, 
and is then ready forthe market. Whena 
laying queen is removed for shipment, an- 
other just-hatched queen can be put in 
her place, and if all goes well another ten 
days will find her laying. 

The average price for queen bees is now 
not far from one dollar each. At first, 
they were shipped by express, but for sev- 
eral years they have been sent by mail 
with perfect safety. The shipping cage is 
simply a block of wood three-fourths of 
an inch thick, an inch and one-half wide, 
by four inches long, into one side of which 
are bored three one-inch holes. These 
holes are not bored quite through the 
block, but they are so close together that 
their edges intersect, or cut one into an- 
other. One of the end holes is filled with 
a soft candy made of honey and pulver- 
ized sugar, thus furnishing food for the 
queen and dozen or more worker-bees that 
go with her as an escort. The bees and 
queen occupy the other two holes, being 
confined by a piece of wire cloth tacked 
over the opening. The wire cloth is pro- 
tected by a thin cover of wood, a few air- 
holes are made with an awl in the sides 
of the cage, and her majesty is ready for 
a long journey—even across the continent 
or an ocean. 

As much has been written regarding 
the desirability of bee-keep- 
ing as a vocation for women, 
it is worthy of remark that 
no branch of bee-culture re- 
quires so little outlay of 
physical strength as that of 
queen rearing. The atten- 
tion required is almost con- 
stant, but there is no heavy 
lifting as in the raising of 
honey, while the profits are 
about the same from an 
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equal number of colonies,—perhaps a lit- 
tle more certain, as there is not so much 
dependence upon the honey-flow. Prob- 
ably the most extensive queen breeder in 
the world is a woman living in Texas. 

In a large apiary, when the workers are 
busy with a good honey-flow, their united 
humming is loud enough to render ordi- 
nary conversation indistinct at a distance 
of twenty feet. At one or two o'clock in 
the afternoon an added note is heard—full, 
rich, sonorous. It comes from the wings 
of the big, boisterous, rollicking drones 
who ‘would a-woo- 
ing go.’’ These 
gentlemanly fellows 
are brought into 
existence at the be- 
ginning ofthe honey 
season, and, as long 
as allowed to live, 
lead a life of idle- 
ness. They will not 
even sting ; butthey 
are to be excused 
for this, however, as 
they have no sting. 
The sole aim and 
end of their exist- 
ence is that of fertil- 
izing the queen, and 
when the honey sea- 
son is over and no 
more queens are to 
be reared, the unfor- 
tunate creatures are 
ruthlessly driven 
from the hive by the 
workers, and al- 
lowed to perish. 
There is one re- 
markable thing 
about a drone, and 
that is that he is 
hatched from an unimpregnated egg. 
This is so wonderful that it was long 
disputed, and is even now by those who 
have not thoroughly investigated the 
matter. Near the outer opening of the 
oviduct in the queen is a small sac con- 
tairfing the fertilizing fluid, and it seems 
that the queen, as an egg passes this 
sac, has the power to fertilize it or not, 
just as she pleases. An impregnated 
egg produces a worker-bee (or a queen if 
given the proper treatment, as has been 
explained), while a drone is the result of 
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an unimpregnated egg. Ifa queen is pre- 
vented from meeting a drone, she may 
eventually lay eggs, but they will all pro- 
duce drones, while a mated queen invari- 
ably produces drones of a race like her- 
self, regardless of the kind of drone she 
may have met. In short, a drone is the 
son of his mother, and nothing more. 
This method of reproduction is called 
parthenogenesis, and is by no means con- 
fined to bees alone. 
As has been explained, a colony of bees 
is made up of three distinct classes: one 
perfect female, the 
queen ; and, in the 
working season, a 
few hundred drones, 
or males; but the 
great mass of the 
community consists 
of undeveloped fe- 
males—the com- 
mon, worker-bees, 
who perform all the 
labors of the hive 
except that of egg- 
laying. They gather 
the nectar, pollen, 
and propolis, bring 
water when it is 
needed, secrete the 
wax, build thecomb, 
feed the brood, and 
defend the hive. 
The sting is, of 
course, a bee’s only 
weapon. It is not 
the single spear that 
it appears to the 
naked eye, but con- 
sists of three prongs 
each beautifully 
grooved into the 
others, thus form- 
ing a sort of tube through which flows 
the poison from thé sac to which the sting 
is attached. As soon as the point of the 
sting enters the flesh, two of the prongs, 
which are barbed, begin to work forward, 
alternately. When one has been thrust 
forward, its barbs catch in the flesh and 
hold while the other is being thrust for- 
ward, and this motion, which also pumps 
the poison from the poison sac, is contin- 
ued until the sting has penetrated to its 
full length. The sting, accompanied by 
its appendages, is almost invariably torn 
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from the bee, and remains in the flesh of 
the unfortunate victim. Unfortunate bee, 
too, as the loss of its sting is eventually 
followed by death! Hence it can be said 
that a bee literally defends its home with 
its life. It is also well to remember that a 
bee seldom uses its sting except in de- 
fense of its home. Out in the fields, flit- 
ting from flower to flower, a bee is the 
most harmless creature in existence. If 
one strays into a building, there is no 
danger that it will sting the inmates ; its 
only thought is to again find its way out. 

If a sting is received it should be re- 
moved as soon as possible, as the longer 
it remains the greater the amount of 
poison absorbed. It is also important 
that the removal be performed in a proper 
manner. Grasping the poison sac and 
sting between the thumb and finger press- 
es out into the wound still more poison. 
A sting should be removed by a scraping 
movement, such as can be given with the 
finger nail. There zs such a thing as 
being stung so much that the system 
becomes habituated to the poison. A pro- 
fessional bee-keeper pays little atten- 
tion to the occasional sting that is re- 
ceived, simply scraping it out and going 
on with his work. Being stung has fre- 
quently relieved certain forms of rheuma- 
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tism, paralysis, and dropsy ; in fact, apis 
melifica, a remedial agent made from bee- 
sting poison, is an efficacious remedy in 
treating certain dropsical conditions. 

Robbing the bees of their stings is 
usually done by boys or girls who are 
accustomed to handling bees. A colony 
is smoked until the bees are subdued, 
then a comb with the adhering bees is 
removed and carried to some secluded 
spot, and the bees caught, one by one, be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger, slightly 
pressed until the sting is thrust out, when 
it is grasped with a pair of small twee- 
zers, pulled out, and dropped into a wide- 
mouthed bottle partly filled with granu- 
lated sugar. Three dollars per thousand 
is the price paid for bee-stings, and an 
expert can extract them at the rate of five 
hundred an hour, but the price is none 
too high considering the fact that the 
work cannot be pursued very long at 
a time on account of a peculiar sickness 
that sometimes results from the smell of 
the poison. The stings are, of course, an 
unpleasant feature of bee-keeping, but 
there is not an apiarist who would wish 
that his bees were stingless, as their 
product is so tempting that, were it not 
for the stings, pilfering would cause 
great loss. 


TYPICAL FARM APiARY. 








In the June number of The Cosmopolitan a second article will complete the story of the bee, his home, 
and his product, the management of swarms, extracting the honey, arrangement of hives and apiaries, 
wintering the bees, packing for market, and all the details of this interesting occupation, which might 


furnish profitable amusement for so many women. 
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AM a man of plain 
name—John Jones! 
Could any name be 
plainer? Hardly. 
I am grateful for 
it. It has saved 
me from being 
brilliant. No man 
named John Jones 

_ could possibly be 
—— brilliant. I ama 

mediocre man. 
Hence I have been 
successful. For 
only the brilliant 
fail. 

Perhaps I may better describe myself 
by saying that Iam an average man. I 
am a good average church-goer, and a 
good average sinner. I am also a good 
average business man, in a good aver- 
age business, which pays good average 
profits. I manufacture buttons, and am 
proud of it. Why shouldn't I be? My 
buttons are the best on the market. I 
design them myself. I never boasted of 
being a decorative artist, but my buttons 
are a go. My designs are unique, but 
not obtrusive. A button, you will agree, 
should not detract attention from the gar- 
ment to which it is attached. It should 
not be bizarre. (I have found that a tell- 
ing term in selling buttons—so few peo- 
ple know what it means.) My buttons 
harmonize. I don’t know much about 
music, but I appreciate harmony in but- 
tons. In fact—take me on buttons, and 
I’m your man! 

I do my designing in summer. This 
season I always spend at the sea-shore— 
not because I want to steal designs from 








the seaweed, the stunted cedars, or the 
flowers that bloom in the salt meadows 
(though I am fond of these in my own 
average way, and a starfish once sug- 
gested one of my most popular center 
designs), but because I like to sit on a 
piazza and look out on the ocean until 
some idea for a design strikes me, when I 
withdraw to what, if I wished to put on 
airs, I might call my studio, and put the 
idea on paper. 

Though I am a plain man there is one 
thing about me which is not plain—my 
goddaughter. She is beautiful, and her 
beauty is simply the reflection of her dis- 
position. I am even prouder of her than 
of my buttons; and if you knew me 
you’d know what that means. 

I have spent some twenty-five summers 
at the sea-shore, and nearly always in the 
same place on the Jersey coast. It is a 
delightful spot—a strip of land with the 
ocean on one side and a bay on the other, 
so that no matter from what direction the 
wind blows it comes across salt water 
and is cool. I enjoy the varying moods 
of the sea—its ripples and its breakers, 
its murmurs and its roars. Its moods 
change so often that it never seems to me 
to know its own mind. I always know 
my own mind, so that it always tickles 
me to watch this mighty thing that 
doesn’t. If it were a kitten it wouldn’t 
give me any pleasure. Buta thing that 
reaches clear across to Spain, and from 
the south to the north pole, besides 
rounding Cape Horn and the Cape of 
Good Hope is a pretty big affair, and it 
always pleases me to look at it and think 
that, big as it is, it hasn’t the stability, 
let alone the business head, of plain John 
Jones. 

I havethought it well to explain this 
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for fear you might think that possibly 
my love of the sea was a yearning for the 
esthetic. I couldn’t be esthetic if I 
tried gver so hard. I am not willowy 
enough. After all, being esthetic is 
simply a matter of anatomy. Given a 
backbone supple enough to enable you to 
be willowy, and your reputation as an 
esthete is assured. 

Twenty years ago my partner, who had 
been a friend of mine for many years, and 
between whom and myself not a disagree- 
able word had passed in all our business 
relations, died. He was a widower, with 
one child, a daughter, eight years old at 
the time of his death. When he knew 
that the malady from which he suffered 
would prove fatal, he asked me if he 
could place his daughter in my charge. 
It was a request from a friend to a friend, 
and I answered at once that I would not 
only take her, but care for her as if she 
were not only my goddaughter, but ac- 
tually my own daughter. 

He had an older sister, a Mrs. Malvinia 
Owen, but he did not wish her to have 
the care of the girl. Mrs. Owen was 
married, rejoiced in children of her own, 
and, as might perhaps be judged by her 
name, had very decided views on their 
management, with some of which he did 
not agree. Moreover, with the unerring 
instinct of a loving father, he knew his 
daughter would feel a difference between 
herself and his sister’s children as she 
grew older. Somehow he didn’t seem to 
think John Jones would ever marry. Nor 
were these his only reasons for not wish- 
ing her to live with 
his sister. Marianne 
had a peculiar trait 
that might easily ex- 
pose her to ridicule 
among children, and 
with his kind, far-see- 
ing, fatherly eyes, he 
could see her crying 
under the taunts of 
various cousins, male | 
and female. He 
seemed to take it for 
granted that under 
my roof she would 
never have a rival. aM / 

I suppose he as- 
sumed that a man 
named John Jones, 
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who manufactured buttons, could never 
get up enough romance over woman- 
kind to think of marriage; but he for- 
got, when he put me down for a con- 
firmed old bachelor, that he himself, 
who rejoiced in the name of James 
Smith, and also manufactured buttons, 
had succumbed. Seriously, however, I 
think the deep interest which he saw 
I took in little Marianne first suggested 
to him the idea that I would be the best 
person to care for her. I regarded it as 
the greatest tribute he could pay to a 
friend. I am a man of few words, and 
when I say he and I were friends that 
seems to me all that need be said of our 
affection for one another. I have often 
heard people say of friends that they 
loved each other like brothers. I can 
say a good deal more for ourselves—we 
loved each other like friends. 
He spent the last summer of his life in 
a cottage beside mine at the sea-shore,” 
reaching the place a few days before I 
did. I arrived there of a Saturday night. 
By the time I went to his cottage Mari- 
anne was asleep, but as we were sitting 
there on the piazza he asked me during a 
lull in our talk about the button market, 
if I would like to go up-stairs and take 
a peep at her. Curiously enough, I had 
not seen her since the year of her christ- 
ening. His wife before she died had been 
abroad a good deal seeking to recover her 
health and had taken Marianne with her; 
and since his wife’s death he had lived in 
the country. My partner was a large, 
heavy man, and carried himself with an 
air of authority. 
When he entered our 
factory in the morn- 
ing his presence 
—_.. seemed to pervade 
\’ the whole building ; 
every onein it seemed 
to know that the ju- 
’ nior partner had ar- 
rived. The senior 
“~4 partner’s arrival 
made less of an im- 
pression. He was 
‘on the road’”’ so 
much that the fac- 
tory had not become 
as sensitive to his 
personality as to that 
of the junior partner. 
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When, therefore, after a warning ges- 
ture intended for the benefit of my poor, 
uninitiated self, my partner began as- 
cending the stairs on tip-toe like a burg- 
lar in the night, one hand on the bannis- 
ter, the other still held warningly back 
toward me—when I contrasted him at 
this moment with the magnificent figure 
whose magnetism pervaded a whole but- 
ton factory, I could not suppress a titter. 
He turned quickly with a frown. This 
struck me as so funny that I missed a 
step and slipped. In doing so some noise 
was unavoidable. Smith bounded up the 
balance of the stairs, and when I reached 
the head of the flight he was standing at 
an open door, a finger on his lips. I 
joined him and looked in. A little figure 
in snowy linen was sitting up in a crib, 
and a sleepy little voice said: ‘‘ Have 
you come, mama?’’ 

Then the small figure fell back and 
nothing but the light, regular breathing 
of the little sleeper came from the crib. 
My partner put a hand on my shoulder 
and bowed his head. Sorrow in a large 
man always seems double sorrow to me. 
I knew his feelings, for I knew what 
memories his daughter's words had awak- 
ened. A friend knows when sympathy 
is best expressed by silence; and so, 
after a while, we went softly down-stairs 
and parted for the night. 

The next morning, while I was sitting 
on my piazza, a girlish figure darted out 
of my partner’s cottage on to the plank 
walk along the low sand bluff upon which 
the cottages stood. The child was not 
near enough for me to see her features 
distinctly ; but I could notice the golden 
brown gleam of her hair in the sunlight 
(Iam up in tints, having to study them 
in dress fabrics in connection with my 
business), and saw that she was extreme- 
ly graceful. Indeed, I had never ob- 
served any one so light afoot as she was. 
I had often heard the expression “ tread- 
ing on air’’ without realizing its exact 
meaning. I realized it now, for that was 
precisely what she appeared to be doing. 
She seemed the incarnation of graceful 
vivaciousness, and quite fascinated me. 
She would throw out her right arm with 
a graceful sweep, then bring both hands 
together in front of her, and then dance 
about with glee. This performance she 
repeated again and again, occasionally, 
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SHE WAS APPARENTLY PLAYING WITH A BALL, 


however, varying it by running off a 
little way and apparently picking up 
something from the sand. At times, she 
ran down the little bluff, and it was a 
perfect joy to see her bound up again. 

As I watched her, there seemed, too, 
some method in what she was doing ; and 
by carefully noting her actions I discov- 
ered that she was apparently throwing a 
ball against the front of the cottage and 
catching it on the rebound, or, when it 
eluded her, running after it and picking 
it up. But there was no ball. Yet she 
was enjoying the sport just as much as 
if there had been. This would have 
seemed witless—alarmingly so, perhaps— 
had not her actions been so enchantingly 
graceful; for one’s sense of the ludi- 
crous was quite lost in admiration of the 
lithe, active figure. 

Suddenly she broke off from her play, 
and running to the side of the house, 
called : 

‘‘Here Rover! Rover!’’ at the same 
time holding out her hand and patting 
her knee as people do when calling a 
dog. But the burly Newfoundlander (as 
I judged him to be from his name,) did 
not appear. Then she darted behind the 
house, and I could hear her alternately 
coaxing and scolding—all apparently to 
no avail. Soon she reappeared, and turn- 
ing shook her finger at the obstinate dog, 
striking an attitude so charming that had 
there heen a kodak about it would cer- 
tainly have snapped automatically. She 
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then resumed her curious ball play with- 
out a ball. 

I don’t know how long I would have 
continued to watch her graceful motions, 
for they quite fascinated me; but, what I 
may term a business matter, diverted my 
attention. In fumbling with my fingers 
about one of the buttons of my coat I 
discovered that it had slightly torn the 
buttonhole. As a matter of personal 
comfort I should prefer having my own 
buttons on my clothes, but as a matter 
of business I always wear the buttons of 





“SHE MIGHT HAVE BEEN LEADING A LARGE DOG.” 


other manufacturers, so that I may dis- 
cover by practically testing them their 
defects, and avoid these in the buttons of 
my own manufacture. You see, I adopt 
every means that will enable me to turn 
out the best button in the market. 

While I was examining the particular 
button in question, with a view of dis- 
covering the defect that had caused the 
fatal tear, I heard a pleasant voice say: 
‘«Good morning !’’ and looking up saw 
my little friend standing in front of me. 
I had never before paid much attention 
to children, but I had been attracted 
strangely to the little, white figure of the 
night before. Her pathetic question had 
touched me as much as her grace on this 
morning had charmed me. 

Now I saw before me a picture of child- 
ish loveliness. Her hair, as I have al- 
ready said, was a golden bronze; her 
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eyes were a deep, clear brown; her 
cheeks rosy with health and roguishly 


dimpled. She was dressed in a loose 
white gown that befitted her airy grace, 
and there was in her whole appearance 
that ineffable something which we call 
attractive, and which really means so 
much more than mere beauty. 

‘‘Good morning,’’ I replied. ‘ Rover 
doesn’t appear to mind very well.” 

‘«‘He’s lazy,’’ she said. “But I'll 
bring him around if you want to see 
him.’’ 

‘Is he a Newfoundlander?”’ I asked. 

‘«‘Oh, no!’’ she cried; ‘better than 
that! He’s a St. Bernard—a real St. 
Bernard !”’ 

My curiosity was quite roused by this 
announcement, and I so told her. 

‘‘Then I’ll make him come over here 
right away !’’ she exclaimed. ‘He likes 
to show off. He’s as proud as a pea- 
cock.’’ And away she darted. I heard 

her coaxing and scolding again, and 

finally say : ‘‘ There, come along now 
like a good fellow.” 
Soon she reappeared. She was a 
little inclined to the right, held her 
. right arm slightly away from her 
side, while her hand was closed as 
if it were holding something, and at 
the same time she walked as if some 
large object beside her impeded her prog- 
ress. She might have been leading a 
large dog by the collar— but there was 
no dog. When she reached my piazza 
steps she relaxed her hold upon the im- 
aginary dog-collar, drew herself up, threw 
her head back, and with a sweeping ges- 
ture, said: 

‘‘ There! Isn’t he a beauty?”’ 

«Yes, indeed !’’ I answered. 

‘« He's a trick dog, too.’’ 

‘« You don’t say so!’’ I exclaimed. 

‘Oh, yes. I'll put him through some 
of his tricks for you. Here, Rover!’’ 

She stooped as if to pick up a piece of 
driftwood and threw it from her. 

‘« Qo-00-00-00!"’ she crooned. ‘See 
him retrieve! Doesn’t he look proud 
coming back with it ? Here, Rover! Good 
Rover! That's a good old fellow!’’ and 
she stroked his back. 

‘Up on your hind legs now!’ she 
commanded, raising a hand as if motion- 
ing him to rise. «Look at him! Isn’t 
he a big fellow? Now down! Give me 
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a paw!’’ She held out her hand and 
gave the big paw a hearty shake. 

She allowed me a little more time in 
which to admire the noble brute, and then 
led him back again out of sight behind 
my partner's house. 

«Down, Rover! Down!" I heard 
her cry. Then she ran, singing gaily, 
into the house. She acted so naturally 
that it was some time before I realized 
that there had been no dog—no more than 
there had been a ball. I began to wonder 
if I were really awake or only dreaming. 
But, as I let my hand slip down my coat, 
there was the torn buttonhole and the 
faulty button—made by one of my biggest 
competitors, too. 

Marianne did not remain long in the 
house. When she reappeared she began 
running about swiftly, yet so gracefully 
that it was a joy to watch her. She 
would dash along, then suddenly swerve, 
turn and speed away in another direction, 
laughing and looking over her shoulder 
as if at some pursuer. Then she would 
slow down and allow herself to be caught, 
only to dash after her playmate, who was 
not swift enough to elude her for any con- 
siderable time. I could not say how long 
this continued ; but at last, having been 
chased around the house, she dropped 
gracefully down on the steps and protest- 
ed, as she seemed to gently push her 
playmate away from her, that she was too 
tired to run any longer. 

‘Now, don’t go off in a sulk, Tom!” 
she called, looking down the plank walk, 
as if Tom had gone that way. 

When she rested she came over again 
to where I sat. 

‘«Tom's a funny boy, isn’t he?’’ she 
asked. ‘Just because I’m tired running 
about he goes off mad. But he'll soon be 
back again. He'd rather play with me 
than with any of his boy friends—even if 
I’m only his sister.’' 

She said this in an old-wise way that 
was simply captivating. I remembered 
that my partner had lost a boy a few years 
before—but here he was still romping 
with Marianne. 

«Are you going in bathing to-day?” 
I asked. 

‘Oh, yes,’’ she said. «But I hope no 
one will untie Rover. When he sees me 
in the water he just dashes in, catches my 
bathing-suit between his teeth, and tries 
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to drag me ashore. You see, he thinks 
I’m drowning and tries to save me. It’s 
very nice of him, I’m sure, but it spoils 
my bath.’’ 

‘«T suppose your father's very fond of 
him,’’ I said, by way of experiment. 

«« Yes, indeed !’’ she exclaimed. «‘ But, 
then, he ought tobe. Rover saved Tom’s 
life once.”’ 

‘‘How was that ?’’ I asked, deeply in- 
terested, in spite of the fact that Rover 
had not materialized, and I doubted if he 
ever would. 

«It was up in the mountains three 
summers ago. Tom was fishing froma 
little wharf. The first we knew, Rover 
dashed into the house with Tom’s hat, 
dropped it at papa’s feet, and ran toward 
the door, looking back at papa. We knew 
something had happened to Tom from the 
way Rover acted. We followed the dog 
down the slope and found Tom lying on 
the bank, only just coming to. He told 
us he’d lost his balance and fallen off the 
wharf—and that’s all he remembered. 
Papa said Rover must have seen Tom fall 
in and have dashed down from the piazza 
(where we knew he'd been lying), pulled 
Tom out, and, when he saw the boy didn’t 
move, have brought his hat up to the 
house to let us know something had 
happened.”’ 

She looked suddenly away, as if listen- 
ing. ‘‘ There’s mama calling! I suppose 
it's the bathing hour—yes, mama, I’m 
coming,’’ and off she ran. 
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I strolled along the plank walk past my 


partner’s house. By the further side I 
saw a large dog-kennel, with a bed of 
clean straw, and a bright tin with water. 
The only thing missing to make the 
picture complete was the dog. 

That evening I went over to my part- 
ner’s for supper. As he and Marianne 
were not in, I sat on the piazza and 
watched for their coming. In a little 
while I saw them on the beach. The 
child was dancing along the edge of the 
surf, ahead of her father, laughing and 
shouting as she leaped over the little 
tongues of white that glided out from the 
frothy line. There was that captivating 
grace in every motion which I had noticed 
in the morning. She was simply fascin- 
ating—without the slightest effort on her 
part to be so. Her steps were so light, 
her gait so airy that she seemed likea 
bird skimming over the beach—or more, 
perhaps, like a fluff of foam ricochetting 
over the wet sand. 

As her father turned toward the plank 
walk she joined him, but I observed that 
she did not walk close beside him, but 
left a space between him and herself 
as if for some one else who was with 
them. 

That evening, as we were smoking our 
cigars after supper, my partner asked : 

‘« Well, what do you think of her?”’ 

«Fascinating. I am proud to be her 
godfather. I tell you, Smith, if we could 
strike the color of her eyes in vegetable 
ivory or celluloid, we could run out a but- 
ton that would simply take the market by 
storm.”’ 

‘‘T believe you dream about buttons,”’ 
he said, none too enthusiastically, I 
thought, considering I had paid her such 
a great compliment. ‘She has a wonder- 
ful imagination,’’ he continued, giving me 
a significant look, which I returned, to 
show that I understood what he referred 
to. ‘*Her last words to me at night are: 
‘I'm sorry mama isn’t well enough to 
hear me say my prayers. Be sure you 
don’t forget to hear Tom say his, papa. 
He’s lying awake for you.’ And she 
never walks close beside me, but leaves a 
space between us—for Tom.”’ 

We never referred to the matter again 
—not even when he committed her into 
my hands. Between us it wasn’t neces- 
sary. He knew I understood her. 
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II. 


Curiously enough, I, who had never 
had an unkind word with my partner, 
nor an unkind thought of him during his 
life, began, after his death, to feel a little 
jealous of him. It was Marianne who 
came between us. I expected her, of 
course, to always cherish her father’s 
memory. Had she not, I, who had loved 
him so much, would have been the first to 
resent this neglect. But, as I was to take 
the place of a father in bringing her up, 
I naturally thought I too should havea 
corner in her heart. Being very fond of 
her, I delighted in making presents to 
her, usually deferring in selecting these 
to the excellent judgment of an admirable 
nurse—a woman who already had been 
with Marianne when the latter was a 
mere infant, and who combined in a re- 
markable degree intelligence and devo- 
tion. As she thoroughly understood her 
charge, she was invaluable to me. 

One evening when Marianne was play- 
ing with a large doll which I had bought 
for her—one of those models of mechan- 
ical good behavior, which unlike chil- 
dren, show off to order, closing or open- 
ing their eyes according to the position 
in which you lay them, and saying 
‘Papa’ and ‘*Mama’’ according to 
which string you pull, I asked her if 
she knew who had given it to her, ex- 
pecting her, of course, to give me one of 
her roguish glances, possibly following 
it up with a kiss. 

She simply looked and said: « Papa.”’ 
At first I thought she had pulled the 
‘¢Papa’’ string and that the doll had an- 
swered ; and I must own I was somewhat 
piqued to discover upon further question- 
ing that the array of presents which I 
had taken so much pleasure in giving 
her was credited to her father. Still I 
consoled myself that Jim himself would 
pardon a touch of jealousy, which was 
caused entirely by my affection for his 
child. 

I could, however, note with satisfaction 
that as Marianne grew older her imagi- 
nation ran less riot. My partner had not 
allowed her to play with other children, 
fearing that her peculiar trait would ex- 
pose her to ridicule. I pursued the oppo- 
site policy. I sent her to school—having 
duly initiated her teachers and exacted 
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promises from them that they would ob- 
serve her carefully and check any ten- 
dency toward undue imaginative exuber- 
ance that might make her a laughing- 
stock to her class; and I encouraged her 
to mingle with others, though she al- 
ways remained under her nurse’s eyes. 
In this way she gradually came to look 
more and more upon things as her com- 
panions did. While she still worshiped 
her father’s memory,—and I would not 
have had it otherwise,—I could now give 
her presents without having dear old Jim 
get all the credit for them. Occasionally, 
however, her peculiar trait would crop 
out, and I must confess that as she was 
growing older, each succeeding manifes- 
tation made me more solicitous. What 
had been charming—I had almost said 
natural—in a child, awakened my appre- 
hension when it showed itself—however 
rarely—in a grown-up girl. 

The following incident will serve to 
show why I should have been apprehen- 
sive. Soon after she was sixteen she 
spoke of being invited to the coming out 
reception of some schoolmate, with whom 
she was to receive. She had a handsome 
dress made for the occasion, and the mat- 
ter was a topic of conversation with her. 
Fortunately her old nurse—now her maid 
—heard one of Marianne’s friends ex- 
press surprise that she should be able to 
carry out a joke so well, and learned by 
cautious questioning that it was all a 
freak of her fertile imagination. 

It was sometimes only by the merest 
chance that 
we prevented 
others from 
discovering 
this strange 
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trait ; but somehow we succeeded. Even 
her aunt, Mrs. Malvinia Owen, knew 
nothing of it. Mrs. Owen took a most 
kindly interest in her niece, visiting us 
occasionally in order to be with her 
from time to time. She was a prim, 
thin, somewhat sallow woman who sat 
up as straight as a ramrod and kept her 
lips pressed tightly together as if she 
had a whole fusillade of commands ready 
to discharge at a regiment of children. 
But she never in any way interfered 
with my management of my charge. 
She really appeared to love Marianne. 
Nor do I see how she could have failed 
to do so. For Marianne grew up to ful- 
fil the promise of her childhood. She 
had exquisite features and a slender fig- 
ure, buoyant with the airy grace which 
had captivated me when I first saw her 
dancing over the sand after an imaginary 
ball. Then, too, she was so frankly affec- 
tionate with me, her love seeming to 
grow deeper from year to year, until she 
became so great a joy in my life that I 
could not seem to recall the time when 
my house had been without her. 

Of course, as she grew older, I observed 
a slight change in the manner in which 
she showed her affection. As a child, she 
would romp up to me, spring on to my 
lap, throw her arms around my neck and 
simply clingtome. But when she budded 
into maidenhood, a natural and charming 
reserve showed itself. It was so charm- 
ing because her modesty imposed it up- 
on her in spite of her manifest desire to 
be just as impulsive in her love for me as 
formerly. But she realized the difference 
between a godfather and a father. We 
were just as warmly attached to each 
other as ever, and delighted I was to ob- 
serve that she rather fretted for her old 
time childish lack of restraint. 

One evening, as I glanced up from my 
paper, I saw she was looking at me. 
When she found I had discovered her she 

blushed—and I must 

~ own I never saw her 
—_ look so pretty. 1 called 
her over to me and she 

“—\._ sat down on a stool be- 
“ side me, and looking up 
~“_/ at me with her large, 
4 frank eyes, said: «I 
was just thinking how 
lovely it would be jf I 
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could just run up to you as I used to 
when I was only a little girl!’’ 

After that her nature seemed to change 
somewhat. She grew absorbed and 
dreamy: ‘‘a young girl’s fancies,’’ I 
thought to myself. But I was rather 
glad when in the spring she expressed a 
desire to spend the summer at one of the 
gayer resorts. A number of her friends 
were going there, and she thought she 
would enjoy being with them. It was a 
natural wish, and though it involved 
more expense than usual, I readily con- 
sented. This was just before I was about 
to leave on my spring trade trip. 

When I returned from the factory the 
evening before my departure on this trip, 
I found Mrs. Owen sitting in the parlor 
with Marianne. Adelaide—that was the 
maid’s name—had opened the front door 
and followed me into the room, remain- 
ing there as if waiting for orders. She 
often did this so as to observe Marianne 
when the latter was with any visitor. 
Mrs. Owen had never greeted me so 
warmly as she did this evening. 

‘‘Marianne wrote to me,’’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘how happy you intended to 
make her. It will be the climax of your 
kindness to her.’’ 

I was rather pleased to have her enter- 
tain so large a view of my summer ar- 
rangements for Marianne, for I did not 
object to having the latter duly impressed 
with them. Iwas glad for another rea- 
son that Aunt Malvinia had arrived ; 
for I thought Marianne might be di- 
verted from her absorbed and somewhat 
morbid condition by preparations for the 
summer, in which Mrs. Owen could aid 
her. SolI said: 

‘«T hope you will help her as much as 
you can.”’ 

‘© Yes, indeed. That was one reason I 
came on.’’ 

‘‘That was very good of you. Don't 
hesitate at any reasonable expense—es- 
pecially in the matter of dress.’’ Then, 
as white was very becoming to Marianne, 
I added: «If you want a white silk or 
satin goto ——. They’re importers, and 
friends of mine. You can see a great 
variety there, and they’ll only charge 
you trade rates.’’ 

I turned to give some directions to 
Adelaide, but found she had left the 
room. She had probably feared that 
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Marianne’s plans for the summer were 
more imaginative than real, but what I 
had said had reassured her. 


III. 


I was showing on my trip this spring, 
the largest and finest line of buttons that 
had ever been seen in the United States, 
everything from real shell to celluloid, 
and from horn to vegetable ivory; and, as 
for colors, they ranged from the iris of 
mother-of-pearl to white. When I opened 
out my sample-book on the table you'd 
have thought I was laying out a yard of 
rainbow. I tell you there’s art in show- 
ing samples. I’ve sold right over the 
heads of some fellows—bright ones, too— 
who showed nearly as good stuff as I did, 
only they didn’t show them so well. 
Harmony and contrast are as important 
in buttons as in a Messenger—or what- 
ever that French painter's name is. 

Still, my success on this trip was a sur- 
prise even to myself. It began after I’d 
been on the road a little over a week, and 
strangest of all it began with old Isidor 
Cohnfeld, who always «flew light.’’ _Isi- 
dor was a Jew, and he never made any 
attempt to disguise that fact. 

««Mr. Chones,’’ he said to me once, «I 
likes to p'y from you because you’re a 
Grisdian. I likes to p’y from Grisdians 
and I likes to sell to Grisdians—for den I 
makes money at both ends.’’ Neverthe- 
less, I always left him wishing he’d 
‘«p’y’’ more, for, as before stated, he 
‘« flew light.’’ Five gross was the most 
he’d ever go, so imagine my surprise 
when on this trip he slapped me on the 


shoulder and said: ‘*Mr. Chones, I 
dakes ten gross.’’ Then he added, with 
a wink: ‘Choost to help you shtard 


house-keebing.”’ 

I didn’t have the slightest idea what 
he meant ; but when a man who buys ten 
gross winks when he says something, I 
know that he thinks he’s cracked a joke, 
so, like a good business man, I laugh 
whether I understand it or not. And so 
I laughed at old Isidor Cohnfeld’s occult 
utterances. 

But Isidor seemed to have simply started 
the ball rolling. Wherever I called, sales 
were much larger than I had expected. 
Was I a genius without knowing it? 
No, I was not a genius. For, somehow, 
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I didn’t seem to catch on tothe jokes that 
my customers cracked amid many winks, 
any more than I had caught on to Isi- 
dor’s. For instance, one man would say, 
after buying an unusually large bill of 
goods: ‘ How’s that, bridegroom ?’”’ 
Another would exclaim, after giving me a 
significant smile: «* Now, tell us some- 
thing about the bride-elect!’’ I would 
answer with my business-like cackle : 
‘«« The loveliest creature you ever set eyes 
on,’’ and he would roar and declare I was 
as spoony as if I was only just of age. 
Of course, I didn’t understand what he 
was driving at, but for all he could tell I 
was right in with him. 

I got around to Philadelphia on the 25th 
of May, and glad I was to be only two 
hours from New York, for, while pretty 
well set up with my success with my 
buttons, I was sort of puzzled. There was 
no possible explanation for all the quiz- 
zing I had been made the object of, ex- 
cept that a preconcerted arrangement to 
run me had been made by all the cus- 
tomers I had sold goods to during my 
last two weeks on the road. But this 
was, obviously, impossible. 

Philadelphia was a pleasant place for 
me to wind up with. One large house 
had the exclusive agency for our goods 
there; so my business required me to 
make but one call and one sale. It wasa 
large account, and the partners were good 
fellows. I usually reached Philadelphia 
in the morning, had my bill of goods sold 
by noon, lunched with the firm at the 
Merchants’ Club, and took the 2 p.m. flyer 
for New York. I had planned to do the 
same this trip. 

The first person I encountered when I 
entered our agents’ store was the head 
salesman. He looked at me as much as 
to say: ‘* Well, where the devil did you 
come from?’’ But he didn’t express his 


thoughts verhally. He was only a subor-. 


dinate. He told me I'd find the partners 
in the private offices. « Aha,’’ I thought 
to myself, «‘ this thing has reached here, 
has it? Well, so long as it leads to good 
sales Ican stand a little more guying.”’ 
And so I entered the senior partner’s 
room. 

Well, if he’d seen a ghost he could not 
have been more startled. He simply 
wheeled about in his chair and stared at 
me. 
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“SHE SAT DOWN ON A STOOL 
BESIDE ME."’ 


“John Jones!’’ he exclaimed at last. 
‘‘TIs it you or your spirit ?’’ 

I felt my arms, I passed one hand down 
my chest, I pinched my legs to make sure 
that I really was myself, for I was begin- 
ning to have doubts on the subject, before 
I answered : 

«Yes. I’m John Jones himself.”’ 

‘Ned !’’ he called to his partner, «‘ come 
in here.’’ In came Ned, and a more 
amazed man you never saw. 

«John Jones !’’ he cried. ‘‘ You here 
only five hours before you’re to be mar- 
ried, and two hours by the fastest train 
from the city you’re to be married in, and 
all the chances of a mishap besides !”’ 

‘«See here,’’ I said, and I suppose I 
spoke a bit savagely, and looked down- 
right angry, ‘I’m getting tired of this 
nonsense. No doubt this is the very place 
it started from. Now, what’s all this 
talk about a wedding I’ve had to endure 
ever since I started east from Peoria ?’’ 

«‘A natural wonder !’’ exclaimed Ned. 
“A bluff—a human bluff. Why, John 
Jones, you’ve missed your vocation. 
You’re great on buttons, but you should 
have been an actor. Now, I suppose you 
will deny that this is an invitation to 
your wedding ?’’ and he held up an 
envelop. 

I have always been proud of what I did 
at this moment. Something in the air of 
these men told me that they were not 
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guying me, but thought I was joking 
them. So, resuming my natural manner, 
I said, with a laugh : 

«‘T haven't seen the invitations. They 
were sent out after I left New York. I’ve 
no doubt one was mailed to me, but I 
changed my route a little, and it’s prob- 
ably gone back to New York. Let me see 
yours, Ned.’’ 

Ned handed it to me, and opening it I 
read : 

Mrs. Malvinia Owen 
requests the honor of your company 
at the marriage of her niece, 
Marianne Smith, 
to 
Mr. John Jones, 
at 
St. Joseph's P. E. Church, 
Wednesday afternoon, May 25, 1893, 
at five o’clock. 


I suppose a brilliant man 
would have had a nervous 
collapse at this unexpected 
discovery that he was within 
five hours to enter the bonds 
of matrimony, or else he 
would have cried fraud, and 
exposed the girl mentioned 
in the invitation to ridicule. 
I, being only a mediocre—an 
average—iman, maintained as 
composed an appearance as 
if I were standing on the 
floor of my factory glancing 
at a shipping order. I read 
over the invitation a second 
time to make sure I wasn’t 
dreaming. I understood it 
all. It was the work of 
Marianne’s imagination. 
Now, the meaning of Mrs. 
Owen’s coming to New York, 
her warm words of thanks, 
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keep up with the procession. And now 
that I’ve received my invitation I think 
I shall honor the occasion with my 
presence.”’ 

‘‘ But to think,’’ exclaimed Ned, and 
there was a ring of admiration in his 
voice, ‘‘ that you’re here on your wedding 
day to sell us a bill of goods. John 
Jones, you’re business through and 
through. You’re a corker!”’ 

Did I sell them a bill of goods? Well, 
I should say so—large enough to run the 
factory on for two months ; and they set 
up alunch at the Merchants’ Club that 
surpassed all their previous efforts in that 
line. 

Two o’clock found me comfortably 
seated in a parlor car on the « Flyer.’’ 
Notwithstanding my calm exterior a good 
deal was passing through my mind ; 
nothing, however, to make 
me change it. I am accus- 
tomed through my business 
habits to think and act 
quickly ; and when I read 
through the invitation to 
my own marriage, to take 
place only five hours later 
and in another city, I decided 
that for Marianne’s sake it 
must take place. From the 
fact that my customers had 
received invitations, I judged 
that these had been sent to 
my whole list of acquain- 
tances, and there were the 
Smith-Owen friends and 
connections besides. Imag- 
ine the gossip or worse Mari- 
anne would be exposed to if 
I failed to appear. What was 
my predicament—that of a 
bachelor of forty-nine, who 
never having given the sub- 
ject of marriage a thought, 


which had struck me as is suddenly confronted with 
rather exaggerated at the BUSINESS THROUGH AND an invitation to his own wed- 
time, and her eagerness to as- oer ding —compared with what 
sist Marianne became clear to me. Mari- Marianne’s would be if the wedding did 


anne had written to her that she was to 
be married to me, the kind soul had come 
on to help with the arrangements, and, 
curiously enough, our conversation had 
tallied with all that Marianne had written. 

‘« Well,’’ I remarked, «all I can say is 
that my aunt that is to be has done this 
up in pretty good style—she seems to 


not take place as announced. In my av- 
erage way I argued that I was a man and 
that it was my duty to protect a woman. 
Then, there was the question of loyalty 
to my dead friend ; and she was my god- 
daughter. In fact, I felt as if I could con- 
gratulate myself that my duty was so clear 
that it admitted of no doubt. 
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But as I lay back in my seat other 
thoughts passed through my mind. I 
had never seriously considered the idea 
of Marianne’s marrying. But suddenly 
the thought occurred to me: «What if 
she had proposed to marry some one 
else?’’ I felt myself growing alternately 
hot and cold, and suddenly aspired to 
punch somebody on the head—that some- 
body being no other person than the 
fellow she might have married. For the 
first time in my life I found myself los- 
ing my composure, and did not regain it 
till I hauled the invitation I had taken 
from Ned out of my pocket and assured 
myself by reading it that I was really the 
lucky chap. This was all so strange that 
I retired to the smoking compartment, lit 
a Merchants’ Club cigar, and watched the 
blue wreathes float lightly upward. When 
I felt like punching that imaginary other 
fellow’s head I knewI had made a dis- 
covery, and I was now enjoying my re- 
ward as a discoverer. Lucky dog! I 
had loved a woman without knowing it, 
and I had won her without even having 
undergone the nervous strain of a pos- 
sible refusal. 

I did not worry over the chance of my 
not arriving at the church at the hour set 
for the happy event, 
—so happy for me 
now that I saw 
everything so clear- 
ly,—for I could 
drive directly to St. 
Joseph’s from the 
ferry. It was only 
necessary for me to 
send the porter for- 
ward for my valise, 
engage a compart- 
ment, and assume 
the funereal raiment 
which society has 
decreed shall be the 
outward and visible 
manifestation of the 
bridegroom’s in- 
ward and invisible 
feelings—and I was 4% 
ready for the cere- * 
mony. I should 
perhaps remark that 
I had taken the pre- 
caution to order a 
best man and ushers 





by telegraph, and that at Trenton their 
replies saying all would be O. K. were 
delivered to me aboard the train. 

I did chafe, however, at a long delay 
on the Jersey meadows—they never 
seemed so dreary—caused by a hot box, 
a delay which brought us into New York 
twenty-five minutes behind time, leaving 
me only thirty-five in which to reach the 
church. But I promised the cabby an 
extra if he got me there on time, and 
away we rattled. 

I judged from the carriages at the main 
entrance of the church, as we drove up to 
the vestry door, that the bride was just 
arriving ; and when my best man saw me 
enter the vestry-room his feeling of relief 
was visibly depicted on his countenance. 

“By Jove!’’ he exclaimed, «* What 
chances you do take!”’ 

I pulled out my watch and held it up for 
him to see that it was five o’clock to the 
minute. Indeed, some moments elapsed 
before the organist struck up the bridal 
chorus from Lohengrin. There was a 
very audible rustle in the congregation, 
and a moment later I was looking down 
the aisle awaiting my bride. When she 
appeared at the lower end of the aisle she 
was a vision of loveliness. Her eyes fixed 

upon the ground, 

she walked slowly 
toward me. I re- 
garded her so close- 
ly that I saw what 
perhaps no other 
did—a half startled, 
half frightened look 
as she slightly lifted 
her head and saw 
the wall of faces 
which lined the 
aisle. But—and by 
this time she had 
advanced to just be- 
yond the front pews 
—when she raised 
her eyes and they 
met mine a look of 
relief, as if a great 
doubt had been re- 
moved from her 
soul, came into 
, them, and then an 
expression of ineffa- 

ble bliss which I 

shall never forget 
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spread over her features, and she grasped 
my hand as if she wanted to assure her- 
self beyond all peradventure that it was 
not a vision, but myself in flesh and 
blood who had met her at the altar. 
And that is the way an average man 
like myself became the husband of the 
loveliest of women. I would have noth- 
ing more to add were it not that I desire 
to state that since our marriage Mari- 
anne’s imagination has not manifested 
any extraordinary activity. That mo- 
ment when she looked up while on her 
way to the altar she must have realized 
that she had been proceeding entirely 
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upon imaginative lines, and have experi- 
enced a great shock which might have 
prostrated her entirely had she had time 
to speculate on the probable outcome be- 
fore she raised her eyes and saw me wait- 
ing for her. 

Here at last was something imaginary 
in its premises which had a real conclu- 
sion. There I stood in my average, solid 
way. There was nothing imaginary about 
me. One of her hallucinations had ma- 
terialized, and that seems to have put 
an end to them all. Besides, the care 


of children is a wonderful check to the 
imagination. 








FALLING LEAVES. 


By MAUDE LYONS. 


I wovutp its flight at death, my soul might please, 
As their short journey from the wearied trees 
To the brown earth doth seem to pleasure these. 


I would that peacefully my soul might go 
As they to sleep, when falling soft and low, 
By a familiar wind borne to and fro. 


And half-formed wishes plead to-night that I 
Might live as fair, or half as fair might die, 
And at the feet of God as safely lie. 
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By ESTHER SINGLETON. 


HE tables of the 
English in medi- 
eval times great- 
ly exceeded those 
of the present day 
in splendor of ap- 
pearance and in 
abundance of 
good cheer; for, 
despite modern 
extravagances, it 
is difficult to im- 
agine the wonder- 
ful array of gold 
and silver, the 
marvelous repre- 
sentations of pas- 

try, and the artistic decorations of the va- 

rious dishes that adorned ancient feasts. 
As an example of the lavish cookery of 

a royal household, that of Richard 11. may 

be cited. He employed two thousand 

cooks, some of which were French, and 
ten thousand visitors, including persons 
of all classes, were daily fed from his 








board. A glance at the records of feasts 
in the middle ages, such as the nuptials 
of Henry tv. and Jane of Navarre, and 
the institution, in 1460, of Archbishop 
Nevill, of York, brother of the Earl of 
Warwick, will give some idea of the lav- 
ish preparations. At the institution of 
the archbishop the sweets and confec- 
tions alone consisted of one thousand 
dishes of jelly pastes, four thousand cold 
custards, and two thousand hot custards. 

Sweets are still important features of a 
ceremonial dinner in England. There is 
a great variety of jellies, custards, pud- 
dings, ices, tarts, and pies, and many of 
them, as the mince-pies, are made from 
the same receipts and in the same pans 
that were used three hundred years ago. 

But the glory of architectural pastry 
has vanished, as will be seen from a de- 
scription of some devices that decorated 
medieval tables. In the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth centuries, pastry- 
cooks were required to be sculptors and 
mythologists, and had to produce confec- 
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tions that were not so much for the 
pleasure of the palate as for entertain- 
ment, practical joking, honoring a hero, 
or celebrating some social or political 


event. In fact, architectvral pastry was 
used much as triumphal arches are to-day. 
These curious devices of pastry, sugar, 
and jelly were called “ sotelties,’’ and 
were usually representations. of castles, 
giants, saints, knights, ladies, and beasts, 
with coats of arms painted in their proper 
colors, or mottos appropriate to the oc- 
casion, and were introduced after every 
course. 

When Henry v. brought his queen, the 
‘« faire ladie Katharine,’’ to England, their 
coronation feast was one of great elegance, 
although there were but few courses. The 
sotelties were especially fine, the first, 
called a ‘‘ pellycane,’’ was sitting on her 
nest with her little birds, and near by 
stood an image of Saint Katharine, hold- 
ing a book and disputing with learned 
doctors. Her right hand held a reason, 
with the words ‘‘Madame la Royne.’’ 
The motto carried by the pelican was : 
“It is the king’s wish that all his people 
should be merry, and in this manner he 
makes his intentions public.’’ The sec- 
ond soteltie was a panther with an 
image of Saint Katharine, holding a 
wheel in one hand, and a roll with a rea- 
son in the other : «‘ The queen, my child, 
shall meet with deserved renown in this 
island.’’ The third was a marchpane 
garnished with divers figures of angels, 
among: which was set an image of Saint 
Katharine, holding this motto: «It is 
written, as is heard and seen, that by a 
sacred marriage war shall be terminated.”’ 
The last soteltie was a tiger looking into 
a mirror and an armed man on horseback, 
holding a tiger whelp with this motto: 
‘« By force, without cunning, I have taken 
this beast,’’ and with one hand he seemed 
to be on the eve of throwing the mirror at 
the tiger, which bore this motto: «‘ The 
deceitfulness of the mirror has been my 
destruction.”’ 

Among the delicacies of the table none 
was more highly esteemed than the .pea- 
cock, ‘that noble bird, the food of lovers 
and the meat of lords.’’ There was 
scarcely any noble or royal feast without 
it. It was stuffed with spices and sweet 
herbs, roasted, and covered, after dress- 
ing, with its feathers, being sewn up in 
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its skin. A piece of cotton dipped in 
spirits was placed in the gilded beak, and 
set on fire as it was brought on the table, 
always on an elaborate pastry tart. The 
honor of serving it up was reserved for the 
ladies most distinguished for birth, rank, 
or beauty, one of whom, followed by the 
others, and attended by music, bore it to 
the master of the house, on its gold or 
silver dish. Sometimes it was set before 
the guest most distinguished for his cour- 
tesy and valor, and, if after a tournament, 
the victorious knight was fain to display 
his skill in carving the favorite fowl, and 
to take an oath of valor and enterprise on 
its head. The following instruction is 
given for the preparation of the magnifi- 
cent bird: «At a feste roiall pecokkes 
shall be dight in this manner : Take and 
flee off the skynne with the fedurs, tayle, 
and nekke, and the hed thereon; then 
take the skynne with all the fedurs and 
lay it on a table abrode; and strowe 
thereon grounden comyn ; then take the 
pecokke and roste hym and endore (baste) 
hym with raw yolkes of eggs, and when 
he is rosted take hym of, and let hym coole 
awhile, and take and sowe hym in his 
skynne, and gilde his combe, and so serve 
hym forthe with the last cours.”’ 

Geese, capons, pheasants, drenched with 
ambergris, a kind of precious drug, 
very sweet in odor and taste, were also 
favorite dishes, as well as the regal swan, 
which sometimes took the place of the 
peacock. The swan, too, was always 
beautifully decorated, and placed on a 
species of pastry tart, made very solid 
and highly ornamented, as may be seen 
in David Tenier’s painting of « A Rich 
Man’s Kitchen.”’ 

The crane was also a favorite bird, dat- 
ing back to the time of William the 
Conquerer, who preferred it to any other 
dish. 

In the list of dishes which graced the 
feasts of Christmas and other special 
occasions was the famous boar’s head, 
served with great display and ceremony. 
A large orange, or pippin, was placed in 
the boar’s mouth, and the dish was sea- 
soned with a strong sauce and a still 
stronger mustard. Beautifully decorated 
and garlanded, it was carried into the 
banquet-hall on a dish of gold or silver, 
heralded by a flourish of trumpets and 
strains of merry minstrelsy. Followed 
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“FOUR AND TWENTY BLACKBIRDS BAKED IN A PIE." 


by a numerous train of lords, ladies, 
knights, and squires, the sewer bore the 
dish, and 4s he approached the table the 
following carol was sung: 


‘“*Caput apri differo 

Reddens laudem domino, 

The bore’s heed in hande bring I, 
With garlens gay and rosemarye. 
I pray you all sing merely 

Qui estis in convivio. 

The bore's heed, I understande, 
Is the chefe servyce in this lande. 
Loke wherever it be fande, 
Servite cum cantico. 


Be gladde, lordes, both more and lesse, 
For this hath ordained our stewarde, 
To chere you all this Christmastide, 
The bore’s hede with mustarde.”’ 


Having finished his song, the sewer 
retired, leaving the dish in its proper 
place. The wassail-bowl was introduced 
soon afterwards, containing its mixture 
of warm ale, roasted apples, and spices. 

Frumenty, which, with mince-pie, 
Lewis Carroll mentions in his « Alice 
Through the Looking-Glass ’’ as the diet 


’ was 
a very singular dish, indispensable at 
Christmas. A receipt, three hundred years 


of the peculiar «‘snap-dragon fly, 


old, runs thus: ‘‘ Take clean wheat and 
bray it ina mortar till the hulls be all 
gone off, and seethe it till it burst, and 
take it up and let it cool ; and take clean, 
fresh broth and sweet milk of almonds, 
or sweet milk of kine, and temper it 
all, and take the yolks of eggs. Boil it 
a little and wet it down and mess it forth 
with fat venison or fresh mutton."’ 

Marchpane, so often spoken of by 
Chaucer and the Elizabethan dramatists, 
was a confection made of pistachio-nuts, 
almonds, and sugar., It was in great es- 
teem in Shakspeare’s time, as appears 
from the account of Queen Elizabeth's 
entertainment at Cambridge. March- 
pane, as well as elecampane, another old 
sweetmeat, is still made in England, and 
also in Germany, where it is called mar- 
zipan, having there a record from medi- 
eval times. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s time pastry-cooks 
were expert mythologists. At dinner 
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wonderful transformations of Ovid’s 
‘«« Metamorphoses ’’ were exhibited in con- 
fectionery, and the splendid icing of an 
immense plum-cake, embossed with a 
superb basso-relievo of the destruction of 
Troy, has become historic. 

In the middle ages cookery was often 
used as a means for practical joking, 
and consequently the old rhyme of the 
‘Four and twenty blackbirds baked in a 
pie,’’ that began to sing when the pie 
was opened, is historically correct, it be- 
ing a common occurrence at old English 
feasts for a huge pie to be set on the table, 
from which a number of birds flew out 
when it was opened. Atan entertainment 
of one of the famous Nevills, in the fif- 
teenth century, a large pie was served 
under which were myriads of bright but- 
terflies, and these flew out and fluttered 
about with great effect when the beauti- 
fully ornamented pastry was broken. 
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effect with the brown and white of the 
pudding and the blue flames of the burn- 
ing brandy by which it is surrounded. It 
is introduced after the meats, and is one 
of the most important features of the 
Christmas dinner. 
In happy spirit, old George Wither 
sings : 
‘* Now all our neighbors’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning; 
Their ovens they with baked meats choke, 
And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lie; 
And if for cold it hap to die, 
We'll bury’t in a Christmas pie, 
And evermore be merry.”’ 


What the Christmas pie was may be 
understood from the description of one 
published in 1770. This contained two 
bushels of flour, twenty pounds of butter, 
four geese, two turkeys, two rabbits, four 
wild ducks, two woodcock, six snipe, 
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Drawn by Hugh M, Eaton, after an old print. 

The guests always wondered what new 
surprise the host or his chief cook had 
devised under the mysterious pastry. It 
will be remembered that even as late as 
the time of Charles 1., the dwarf Geoffrey 
Hudson was presented to his queen, Hen- 
rietta Maria, in a covered pie. 

The original plum-pudding was known 
as ‘‘ plum-porridge,’’ and was always the 
first course at a Christmas dinner, and 
was brought on with the best meats. It 
was made by boiling beef or mutton with 
broth thickened with brown bread. When 
half-boiled, raisins, currants, prunes. 
cloves, mace, and ginger were added. 

The modern plum-pudding is composed 
of flour, suet, bread-crumbs, sugar, eggs, 
milk, spices, raisins, currants, peel, bran- 
dy, and sometimes treacle to turn it dark, 
for the pudding must be a deep brown, 
almost black. It is perfectly round, and 
spiked all over with blanched almonds. 
A sprig of holly is placed on the top, and 
the red and green of this make a fine 


four partridges, two neats’ tongues, two 
curlews, seven blackbirds, and six pig- 
eons, being made by Mrs. Dorothy 
Patterson, housekeeper at Howick. It 
weighed one hundred and sixty-eight 
pounds, and required two men to carry it 
to the table. 

An interesting superstition connected 
with the mince-pie, originally known as 
mutton-pie, and associated with the 
Christmas dinner, is that the multiplied 
ingredients were symbolical of the various 
offerings brought by the wise men, and 
consequently it was deemed necessary to 
make them of along and narrow shape, 
to represent amanger. During the Com- 
monwealth, Christmas holidays and fes- 
tivities being forbidden as irreverent and 
pernicious, many conscientious persons, 
among whom Bunyan is included, scru- 
pled to partake of mince-pies, owing to 
the superstitious character popularly at- 
tached to them. 

An extraordinary pie, called a « bride 
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pye,’’ which figured especially at wed- 
dings, was, according to an old cook-book, 
«« made of several compounds, being sev- 
eral distinct pies on one bottom.’’ One 
contained sweetbreads of veal, ox-pallets, 
sliced and blanched, a pint of oysters, 
cocks’ combs, sliced dates, a handful of 
fine kernels, a little quantity of broom 
buds, pickled, nine or ten chestnuts, 
roasted and blanched, butter, salt, mace, 
and nutmeg. A caudle was made for this 
of «butter, beaten up with three yolks 
of eggs, some white or claret wine, and 
the juice of a lemon or two.’’ This was 
poured under the crust, and slices of lemon 
and pickled barberries were laid on the 
meat before the crust was replaced. Sev- 
eral other pies belonged to the ‘first 
form,’’ as it was called, and there was an 
imperative direction for making them 
‘« proportionately answering one to the 
other.’’ According to the receipt, «you 
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‘Pudding Lane’’ and ‘*Pye Corner.” 
Because the great London fire of 1666 be- 
gan at the one and ended at the other, 
the superstitious Puritans regarded it as 
a visitation from heaven, to punish the 
lovers of good living: According to 
Stowe, Eastcheap, a street immortalized 
by Falstaff, was the scene of jovial feast- 
ing: ‘‘The cooks cried hot ribs of beef, 
roasted, and pies well-baked ;’’ and it is 
from the peacock pie that Justice Shal- 
low gets his famous oath, «‘ By cock and 
pie.’’ Herring pies were deemed such 
delicacies by royalty that, by an ancient 
charter, the town of Yarmouth was bound 
to send annually to the king an hundred 
herrings, baked in twenty-four pies. 
Lamprey pies were also -.famous, and 
there is even a receipt for grampus and 
porpoise pudding in the Harleian manu- 
scripts. This pudding was served at the 
table of Henry vu. 





may set them on one bottom of paste, 
which will be the more convenient, or, if 
you set them several, you may make the 
middle one of flour ; it being baked and 
cold, take out the flour in the bottom and 
put in live birds ora snake, which will 
seem strange to the beholders which cut 
up the pie at the table. This is only for 
a wedding to pass away time.”’ 

The other pies were filled with various 
ingredients ; one, pickled oysters dressed 
with butter, sweet herbs, wine, and lem- 
ons; another of prawns and cockles 
dressed with pickled mushrooms, nut- 
meg, and orange juice; another of young 
birds; and another of artichokes. The 
outmost pies were either egg-pies or 
mince-pies, made of suet, meat, currants, 
raisins, spice, and liquors. This vast ar- 
ray of pies was served upon a single dish, 
and each was ornamented with icing and 
‘a tuft of paste jagged at the top.”’ 

The fondness of the English for pies 
and puddings is indicated by the names 


In the early days nearly every ceremo- 
nial occasion and religious season had its 
especial cake or bread. There was the 
birthday-cake, the christening-cake, the 
wedding-cake, the funeral wake-cake, the 
Mid -Lent cake, the Christmas - cake, 
the Twelfth-Night cake, the pan-cake, the 
simnelcake, and the hot cross-bun. 
Each of these had its own significance, 
and they are all the descendants of the 
unleavened Passover and the Lord’s Sup- 
per, where the cake or bread was estab- 
lished by divine symbol; or from that 
ancient relic of heathen custom—cake 
offerings to the gods. 

Of all the various buns none are more 
celebrated than the hot cross-buns, 
which are still provided for Good Friday. 
They are designated by a cross cut on 
their brown, sugary surfaces. Their 
origin is of great antiquity. Cecrops, a 
king of Greece, who flourished about six- 
teen centuries before the Christian era, 
offered to his gods sacred cross-bread 
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under the name of «‘ boun,”’ the Greek 
word for an ox, and from this we derive 
our ‘“‘bun.’’ These cakes were made in 
the form of the horns of an ox, or molded 
in an oval and stamped with the figure 
of a pair of horns. Loaves marked with 
the cross on the surface have been noticed 


on sculpture representing the miracle of 


the five barley-loaves, and may be seen in 
the Museo Borbonica, in Rome. 

There was atime when the streets of 
London and of other towns reéchoed with 
the cry of : 


“*Hot cross-buns! Hot cross-buns! 
If you have no daughters, 

Give them to your sons! 

One a penny, two a penny, 

Hot cross-buns !’’ 


Men, women, and children were early 
astir to supply the general demand, carry- 
ing large baskets covered with flannel and 
white cloth to keep their fresh wares 
warm, Fora century and a half Chelsea 
was famous for its buns. Swift mentions 
the ‘‘rare Chelsea buns”’ in his «‘ Journal 
to Stella,’ in 1712. These were made and 
sold at the Old Chelsea Bun-House, in 
Jew’s Row, asingle-story building, witha 
colonnade projecting over the foot-pave- 
ment. It was a great meeting-place on 
Good Friday mornings, sometimes as 
many as fifty thousand persons calling 
for buns, two hundred and forty thousand 
of which have been sold in a single day. 
The old bun-house was destroyed many 
years ago and replaced by another ; this, 
however, was soon removed. In many 
houses of the English peasantry a Good 
Friday bun is still kept for luck, anda 
hard biscuit of open cross-work, baked on 
that day, is preserved until replaced by 
a fresh one the following year. The Bath 
bun, the Banbury cake, and the Bidden- 
den cake are also famous. 

The simnel, or Mid-Lent cake, is cele- 
brated especially in Hereford. It is com- 
posed of flour, filled with plums and 
candied peel, and after being tied in a 
cloth and boiled for hours is brushed over 
with egg and baked hard. It was the 
custom of the rustic maidens out at ser- 
vice, or in homes of their own, to visit 
their mothers on Mid-Lent Sunday, car- 
rying as a present a simnel cake, hence 
they went ‘‘a-mothering.’’ Herrick says, 
in a canzonet addressed to Diamene : 
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“Tll to thee a simnel bring, 
’Gainst thou go a-mothering ; 

So that when she blesses thee, 
Half that blessing thou'll give me.” 


Some authorities say that the name was 
derived from the father of Lambert Sim- 
nel, the pretender in Henry vi.’s time, 
who was a baker, and the originator of 
these cakes; others tell the following 
story : «« An old couple—Simon and Nelly 
—agreed to make an Easter cake of the 
remains of their Christmas pudding and 
Lenten bread. They quarreled as to the 
cooking, one insisting that it should be 
baked, and the other wanted it boiled. 
After using broom and footstool freely, 
they agreed to compromise, and both 
boiled and baked the cake, using their 
weapons for firewood. They gave the first 
half of each name to the successful cook- 
ery, thence called simnel.”’ 

One of the most famous of all cakes was 
the Twelfth-Night cake, which contained, 
in addition to its plums, one bean and one 
pea, and the individuals who received 
these were king and queen for that even- 
ing of revels and merry-making. The 
best description of this is given in Robert 
Herrick's « Twelfth-Night, or King and 
Queen :”’ 


“Now the mirth comes, 
With the cake full of plums, 

Where bean’s the king of the sport here ; 
Beside, we must know 
The pea also 

Must revel as queen of the court here. 
Which known, let us make 
Joy-sops with the cake; 

And let not a man then be seen here, 
Who unurged will not drink 
To the base from the brink 

A health to the king and the queen here.” 


Mary, Queen of Scots, was fond of the 
festivities of Twelfth-Night, and celebra- 
ted it once at Holyrood. The lot of the 
queen fell to her attendant, Mary Flem- 
ing, and her royal mistress good-natured- 
ly arrayed her in her own robes and 
jewels. A reveler wrote to the Earl of 
Leicester about the festival, saying: 
‘¢ Two such sights in one state I believe 
was never seen. As to behold two worthy 
queens possess without envy one king- 
dom both upon a day. The Queen of the 


Bean was that day in a gown of silver, 
her head, her neck, her shoulders, the 
rest of her whole body so beset with 
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stones that more in our whole jewel-house 
was not to be found. The cheer was 
great.’’ 

It may be interesting to describe here 
the «‘Table Diversions,” as they were 
called, for a Twelfth-Day dinner. At one 
end of the table was placed a castle made 
of pasteboard, with gates, drawbridges, 








Drawn by Dan Beard. 


IN THE BOAR’S HEAD. 


battlements, and portcullis, having salt 
laid around it for the ground. In this 
were stuck egg-shells filled with rose- 
water, and on the battlements were placed 
miniature cannon filled with powder. In 
the center of the table stood a stag made 
of hollow pastry and filled with claret, 
an arrow being stuck in his side. A 
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ship was placed at the other end of the 
table, with flags, masts, sails, and can- 
non. Around these two sotelties salt and 
egg-shells were also placed. Between the 
castle and stag, and the stag and ship, 
were two pies made of coarse pastry, 
filled with live birds and frogs, and 
adorned with gilded laurel. These were 
ordered to entertain the company, for one 
of the ladies was asked to draw the arrow 
from the stag, which «being done, the 
claret issued forth like blood, causing 
admiration from the spectators.’’ After 
a little pause, all the guns in the cas- 
tle and ship were discharged, causing 
smell of powder. The ladies and gentle- 
men took the egg-shells and threw them 
at one another, ‘‘and one pie being 
opened, out would jump the frogs, which 
would make the ladies skip and scamper, 
and lifting up the lid of the other out 
would fly the birds, which would naturally 
fly at the light. And so, the leaping of 
the frogs below and the flying of the birds 
above would cause a surprising and di- 
verting hurly-burly amongst the guests 
in the dark. After which, the candles 
being lighted, the banquet would be 
brought in, the music sounded, and the 
particulars of each person's surprise and 
adventures furnish matter for diverting 
discourse.’ What a contrast the hearty 
cheer and healthful merriment of these 
simple diversions of our ancestors com- 
pared to some of the funereal banquets 
of to-day ! 

The variety of tarts was legion. Many 
of these were exceedingly ornate, and a 
study of their designs would not be devoid 
of interest, nor lacking in valuable hints 
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for the pastry-cooks and caterers of the 
present day. 

It is to be hoped that the pastry-cooks 
of those days did-not sacrifice flavor to 
ornamentation, and that their tarts were 
as savory to the taste as they were pleas- 
ing tothe eye. A quince tart figured in 
one of the old prints is most elaborately 
decorated with pastry fleurs-de-lis and 
trefoils, and its mate, a pippin tart, is 
no less tastefully adorned with crescents, 
ovals, and circles which perforate in elab- 
orate design the crust. 

Tarts have in no wise lost their favor 
in England, and they are still to be seen 
in the windows of every penny bake- 
shop, promoting envy in the hearts of all 
youngsters, and, indeed, there seems to 
be a delicacy about these dainty minia- 
tures which is lacking in their larger and 
coarser imitations. What child is there 
who has read that delightful story of the 
Queen of Hearts and her tarts, and has 
not felt a tingle of sympathy for the 
recreant knave whose mouth began to 
water at the sight of them? Small won- 
der that he yielded to such a temptation ! 

To attempt a fuller description of the 
dishes of «« Ye Olden Time’’ would bea 
lengthy, as well as a difficult, task. The 
modern palate has condemned many of 
them, and some of those which remain 
are so sadly changed that it is doubtful 
whether they would be recognized by the 
revelers of old. Plum-pudding, the wel- 
come herald of ancient feasts, has beer 
relegated by modern epicures to the end. 
And the boar’s head, once indispensa- 
ble, is now but rarely seen on ceremonial 
boards. 
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THE 


WRECK OF THE 


LADY EMMA, 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


XIV. 
STILL ADRIFT. 


COULD do nothing but let her cry ; 

yet knowing there is no better medi- 
cine for such misery and fear as hers than 
action and the sight of it, I got up and 
went to the pantry for materials to trim 
and light the lamp. I found oil and 
bundles of wick, but no matches. I re- 
turned and asked the poor, weeping 
young lady to tell me if she knew where 
I might find a box of matches. She 
went to a cabin which I supposed was 
hers—one on the port side, almost aft. 
I was struck by her walk: not once did 
she stumble or pause, wild as the play 
of the plank was. In a few minutes she 
rejoined me with a box of wax-lights, and 
unhooking the lamp I filled and trimmed 
it and hung it up, and it swung burning 
brightly. 

Now I could see Miss Otway, and as 
much of her face as showed was remark- 
able for delicacy and refinement. She 
was very pale; her eyes light—whether 
blue or gray I could not then tell; her 
hair was of a soft, rather dark amber. 
She had perfectly even, small, white 
teeth, but her lips were pale and showed 
a want of red blood She was of medium 
height, but of a shape not to be guessed 
at, heaped as her form was with clothes. 
What she wore was very rich and fine, 
and a little diamond sparkled in each ear. 
She seemed fragile, in delicate health, 
just the sort of girl to whom the doctors, 
despairing of their physic, would recom- 
mend the breezes of the world’s oceans. 
Her eyes were red with weeping, and 
when I glanced at her after hanging up 
the lamp I found her staring at me with 
looks of anxiety and expectation piteous 
with passion. 

‘« This,’’ said I, casting up my gaze at 
the lamp, ‘‘ makes the cabin cheerful. I 
hope there is plenty of oil aboard to keep 
us in light till we are taken off.”’ 


«« When will that be?’’ she cried. 

‘Why, perhaps to-day and perhaps to- 
morrow,’’ said I. «: My ship can't be far 
off. Her captain is one of the humanest 
hearts afloat. He thinks three of you 
are aboard here, and he’ll cruise for you. 
If he don’t find us the reason will lie in 
the weather, not in his not hunting.’’ 
Then looking toward the stove I ex- 
claimed: «* You'll have been ice-cold down 
in this well. Let’s build a fire—there’s 
plenty of coal in the hull ; the boatswain, 
Wall, said so.’’ 

‘« Who were the dead ?’’ she exclaimed. 

‘‘Two seamen and the steward. A 
fourth—the doctor—lies fearfully frost- 
bitten. He stands to lose his feet and 
hands.”’ 

«« They wanted to take me with them,”’ 
she cried. «Captain Burke would not 
let me go—Mrs. Burke was against it ; 
had I gone I might now be safe in your 
ship.”’ 

‘Don’t imagine that,’’ said I, deeply 
pitying as I looked at her. ‘You capa- 
ble of enduring two nigkts of exposure 
in these seas, in that open boat! They 
proved sound friends who kept you here. 
Here you’re alive, and you shall be 
saved—you shal\ be saved!’’ I exclaimed 
heartily. 

A faint smile put a look of spirit into 
her pale face. I went to the stove, and 
beside it, secured so they should not 
fetch away, were three or four buckets 
of coal, but no wood. I was in no tem- 
per to rummage the ship for a fagot, and 
having noticed a chopper in the pantry, I 
fetched a bunk-board from the captain’s 
cabin and split it, and presently had a 
roaring fire. 

«« Did the crew cook their victuals here 
before leaving?’’ said I, noticing a kettle, 
a frying-pan, and other galley furniture 
lying near the stove. 

She answered that some cooking had 
been done for the crew in this cabin. 

««Pray sit you here,’’ said I, catching 
her gently by the wrist and bringing her 
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close to the stove, and seating her ona of the ice and the blinding snow-storms. 


small cleated sofa beside it. ‘I believe 
a pannikin of hot drink, tea, coffee, or 
cocoa, and something to eat, will do us 
both good. Keep you here and thaw 
through and through whilst I get a kettle 
full of water.’’ 

She was watching me with some life ; 
the cuddy fire threw a warm, cheerful 
color upon her face, 
and the flames shone 
in her eyes, filling 
them as with a dance 
of courage. When I 
spoke of fetching 
some fresh water she 
cried out, eagerly ex- 
tending her arms: 

‘«« Oh, mind you do 
not slide overboard. 
The decks are deadly. 
I can’t be left alone 
again.’’ 

I smiled and bade 
her not fear for me, 
and picking up the 
kettle and dropping 
the chopper into my 
coat pocket—it was 
an immensely thick 
pilot cloth coat I had 
found inthecaptain's 
cabin and put on—I 
went on deck. 

This was a lead- 
colored day with a 
confusion of ragged, 
black clouds throng- 
ing southward where 
the vapor was crowd- 
ed anddarkeninginto % 
a look of thunder. I 
saw no signs of the 
Planter—nothing but j 
the ice afar. Secretly 
I had no hope that 
Captain Parry would 
persevere in his 
quest. I made no 
doubt he would suppose all hands in the 
jolly-boat had been drowned, which God 
knows was very near the truth, and this 
would dispirit him: his forecastle working 
strength would be weakened also, for, sav- 
ing Wall, the Lady Emma’s men were of no 
use, and I reckoned he would be glad to 
stick his ship north, clear of the perils 





But whether it was because I was a 
young fellow of a heart naturally lively, 
or whether because I had escaped a 
dreadful death, so that the being on 
board this hull was almost as a rescue, 
’tis true I felt no depression, no despon- 
dency in any marked degree when I 
looked round on stepping on deck and 
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saw the leaden, rolling, frothing ocean 
bare, and viewed the tumbling, dis- 
masted, mutilated hull, white fore and 
aft, bright with a hundred figures in ice, 
a most forlorn and dismal object as she 
bowed her naked bowsprit into the sal- 
low trough, wearily leaning off the slant 
with cataracts of foam hissing from the 
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channels and scaling her sloping side. I 
could not but reflect that, though we 
were far south, whalers in plenty were to 
be met with in these seas, and that the 
hulk was stout and buoyant, and bade 
fair to last us our time in her, which 
might not extend beyond the morrow. 

So with a good heart and a vow be- 
sides to do my manhood’s best to cheer 
up my poor companion, to make her as 
comfortable as the means of the hulk 
and my sailor’s judgment would allow, 
and to help preserve her life in God’s 
own time, I looked along the deck, and 
then, seeing how it must be, went to a 
scuttle-butt lashed forwards of the port 
gangway, and finding it half full, went 
to work on it with the chopper, knocked 
the hoops off, and the staves tumbled to 
the deck, letting slip a mass of fresh 
water ice, tub-shaped. I struck off as 
much as would fill a kettle, leaving the 
rest to lie, and returned to the cabin. 

«“Now,”’ said I, knowing the tonic 
worth of work in a time like this, «‘melt 
this for us, if you please. When the 
kettle boils we'll go to breakfast.” 

‘‘Is your ship in sight?’’ said she, 
getting up, and taking the kettle and 
ice. 

‘‘No,”’ I answered; «but something 
will be coming along soon. This is a 
great whaling ocean, you know.” 

‘« What is your name?’’ she asked. 

‘Ralph Selby,’’ I replied. 

‘« How did you know my name ?”’ 

‘«« Wall, the boatswain, was full of you, 
and Captain Burke, and his wife, when 
he was brought aboard out of the long- 
boat.”’ 

‘Yes, yes, I understand,’’ said she. 
‘‘T should have guessed it.’’ 

‘‘There are things to be done whilst 
you get the kettle to boil,’ said I. «You 
move about very easily, I see.’’ 

‘IT am used to this dreadful monoto- 
nous rolling,’’ she answered. 

‘Can you lay your hands upon what 
we may want in the pantry?”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes. I know what’sthere. Shall 
I boil some coffee ?”’ 

‘If you please,”’ said I, smiling to find 
her talking with a show of life. «I am 
going to the captain’s cabin to look to 
one or two matters,’’ and with that I left 
her. 

I entered the berth I had shifted my- 
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self in, and which I knew had been the 
captain’s by its appointments, and first I 
looked at the chronometers, and finding 
them still going, carefully wound them 
afresh, guessing by the revolutions of 
the key that they would have stopped 
shortly. I then sought for and found the 
ship's papers and overhauled them to 
gather the character of the supplies 
aboard. The cargo consisted of stout, 
brandy, and whisky; samples of pre- 
served potatoes, and articles of potted 
food, a quantity of theatrical scenery, 
builders’ stuff, such as doors and window- 
frames ; patent fuel, oil-cake, india-rub- 
ber, and certain other commodities. I 
observed that amongst the samples was a 
quantity of preserved milk; there was 
also a consignment of one hundred iron 
cases, each containing two hundred and 
fourteen biscuits, weighing one pound 
each, and specified as six inches square 
by one and a half inches thick. 

In short, the paper indicated half a 
shipload of food and liquor. But I made 
nothing of this then. Such a plenty was 
not likely to seem of any use to two peo- 
ple who looked to be taken off the wreck 
in a few days at the outside, and for 
whom, therefore, a single cask of beef, 
a single barrel of ship’s bread, along 
with the little stock of delicacies I had 
observed in the pantry would be more 
than enough. 

I lingered to overhaul the nautical ap- 
pliances, intending should a phantom of 
sun show to get an observation. It was 
very gloomy here. I found a small brass 
clock ticking stoutly, and this I wound 
up, the plain silver watch in my pocket 
having stopped when the jolly-boat cap- 
sized ; the time by the little clock was 
a quarter after eleven. I went out and 
set a clock under the skylight to this 
hour. I guessed it would comfort the 
girl’s eye to see the time. Nothing in 
such a situation as ours could make one 
feel more outcast, more hopelessly re- 
moved from human reach and sympathy, 
than a lifeless clock silently telling the 
same hour always. It would be as 
though time itself had abandoned one. 

The ice was melted, and the kettle boil- 
ing, and Miss Otway was making-a pot- 
ful of coffee. She had lifted the fiddles 
and spread a cloth, and put some pre- 
served meat, cheese, jam, biscuit, and 
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the like upon the table. The lamp and 
the flames in the grate made a light like 
noon, and now looking round I beheld a 
very cosy interior, a quantity of books, 
mirrors for decoration, comfortable arm- 
chairs and couches, and sundry fal-lals, 
all designed, no doubt, to render the 
voyage cheerful and pleasant for Miss 
Otway. 

Turning, she cried out: «Oh, Mr. Sel- 
by, you cannot imagine what it is to see 
some one—to have some one to speak to. 
Only God knows how lonely I have felt. 
The dreadfully long nights—the endless 
hours of darkness—’’ her voice broke 
and her head dropped. 

‘«‘No need to tell me what you have 
undergone,’ said I. ‘* Never in all sea 
story did any girl suffer upon the ocean 
as you have. But you’ve a brave look. 
You'll keep up your heart now. I’m a 
sailor, and I give you my word we are 
very well off. We need but patience, and 
faith in that God who has watched over 
us both.’’ 

On this she raised her head and viewed 
me a little while steadily, as one who 
stares critically to make sure of another. 

I took the pot of coffee from her and 
we seated ourselves. She had suffered so 
long from what I may truly call a very 
anguish of loneliness,—and, indeed, one 
had need to be locked up in that same 
rolling hull, in the blackness and the 
cold, with the seas roaring outside, and 
within always the same soul-maddening 
noise of creaking bulkheads and harshly 
strained fastenings, to realize what this 
poor, gentle, delicate lady had endured,— 
that I was sure she’d find a wonderful 
ease in talking freely. I therefore ques- 
tioned her whilst we sat eating, and she 
told me who she was, where she lived, 


» how the wife of the master of the vessel 


had been her old nurse, with other mat- 
ters which she herself relates. 

She warmed up in talking. I think 
she found a sort of hope in merely speak- 
ing of her father, and her home, and the 
gentleman, Mr. Archibald Moore, whom, 
but for her health, so she told me, she 
would have been married to some months 
before the date of her sailing. I so ques- 
tioned her that the early despair in her 
manner died out when she talked of her 
father and sweetheart; I took care to 
converse as though they were within 
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reach, and the meeting a matter of a little 
waiting only. In short, my resolution 
to cheer her mastered her fears and per- 
haps her convictions, and even whilst we 
sat I beheld a new life stealing into her, 
speaking in her raised voice and soften- 
ing the haggard, wild look in her eyes. 

Presently she put some questions which 
I had to fence with. 

‘«My dread,’’ she said, «all the while 
I was alone here was ice: the ship lies 
helpless, I never knew but that an ice- 
berg was close by, and that every next 
hurl of the sea would dash the wreck 
against some frozen cliff. Is there any 
ice in sight?”’ 

‘¢Yes,’’ I answered, ‘but a good way 
off.’’ 

‘¢ Suppose we drift toward an iceberg, 
what shall we do?”’ 

‘‘No good in supposing at sea,’’ I said. 
‘Time enough to deal with a difficulty 
when it’s within hail.’’ 

‘« Does the hull remain in one place, or 
are we being driven by the seas and the 
wind ?”’ 

“If the sun will put his nose out,’ 
said I, with a glance at the thickly snow. 
coated skylight, «I'll find out where we 
are.”’ 

‘‘Do you understand navigation ?’’ 

I replied with a grave nod. 

“If we are moving at all, which way 
are we driving do you think ?” 

«« The sextant will tell us,’’ said I. 

Thus she plied me, straining her poor 
eyes with consuming anxiety; I an- 
swered warily, but always on the side 
of hope. 

When I was going on deck she wanted 
to accompany me, but I bade her stop 
where she was till I had stretched some 
life-lines along. When I looked out I 
saw there was no chance of obtaining an 
observation. The sky was near and 
thick with rolling clouds; the windy 
dusk had shrunk the sea-girdle, and the 
distant ice was out of sight; the leaden 
surge broke ghastly against the snow- 
soft gloom. No more desolate ocean pic- 
ture had I ever viewed : its spirit sank 
into me in a depression that brought me 
to an idle halt for some minutes whilst I 
wrestled with myself. I started and my 
very soul shrank within me when I 
asked : If we are not fallen in with what 
is to become of us? Where are we drift- 
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ing? Then I plucked up with the reflec- 
tion that we were in navigated seas ; any 
moment might give me the sight of a 
sail, and my immediate business, there- 
fore, was to render our distress a visible 
thing upon the face of the rolling waters. 

I shut the companion doors that the girl 
might be warm below, and that I might 
move with security went to work to stretch 
lines along the deck. A great plenty 
of gear lay frozen all about ; I got hold 
of an end and worked a length into some 
sort of suppleness, and with much hard 
labor succeeded in setting up life-lines in 
short scopes, so as to bring them taut, 
for the winch and capstan were frozen 
motionless, and I could do nothing with 
them. 

This business carried me abreast of the 
galley, where I saw with a sudden recoil 
once again the body of the captain's wife. 
She seemed asleep, so fresh, living, and 
breathing she looked, with even a sort 
of color in her face, and the expression 
of her mouth easy and placid. 

But since she was dead, it was fit she 
should be buried, and as her presence 
added to the ghastliness of this picture 
of wreck, and weighed like an assurance 
of doom upon the spirits, I resolved to 
turn her over the side without ado; so, 
with averted face,—for I could not bear to 
look upon her, she lay so lifelike ; it was 
like drowning rather than burying her,— 
{ took the body under the arms, and with 
all reverence gently dragged it to a great 
gap of smashed bulwark, when just whis- 
pering, ‘‘May God receive you, poor 
woman, and may He have mercy upon 
those who are left,’’ I slided her over- 
board, and instantly quitted the side, not 
choosing to get a memory of her as 
she lay floating ere the drenched clothes 
sucked her under. 

Constantly I cast my eyes into the 
north for a sight of the sun; but he 
never showed himself. There stood 
about twelve foot of splintered foremast : 
I meant to fly a flag by day and hoist a 
lantern by night, but how to secure a 
block at the head? 

I mused a bit, and then went in search 
of the carpenter’s chest which I found 
in the forecastle. It was a huge chest, 
cleated and lashed down against the 
bulkhead that divided the men’s sea- 
parlor from the hold, and it lay in such 
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gloom that I could make nothing of it, 
so I returned to the cabin for a lantern. 
I found a couple of bull’s-eye lamps in 
the pantry. Whilst I filled and trimmed 
one of them, Miss Otway came from the 
stove to the door and stood looking in. 

«‘Can’t I help you?”’ said she. 

««No,’’ said I. 

‘« What are you going to do?’”’ 

‘‘T am going to hoist a distress signal.”’ 

“Ts there anything in sight?’’ she 
shrieked. 

I shook my head. 

‘Why won’t you let me help you?” 
said she. ‘It’s horrible to be left alone 
down here. Make me of use. It will do 
me good to help you.”’ 

But I would not allow her to come on 
deck merely to look on and be frozen to 
the marrow by the pouring wind, so 
cheerily promising to find her employ- 
ment by and by, I carried the lighted 
bull’s-eye on deck and made my way to 
the forecastle, holding by the life-lines, 
so that I moved as briskly as if the hull 
lay quiet. 

I quickly found what I immediately 
wanted, namely, a quantity of long iron 
spikes. I took a handful of these and a 
hammer on deck, and drove spikes deep 
into the wood one a little above another ; 
and thus I made a ladder of spikes, every 
projection of iron yielding me room for 
my foot and for a grip of one hand. 
When I had driven in the spikes as high 
as was needful, I came down, and after 
hunting over the gear upon the deck 
found a small block through which I 
rove a line that looked like a length of 
the fore-royal signal halyards. I climbed 
the mast again with this block and line, 
and driving a spike into the head of the 
stump, I secured the block to it, and de- 
scended for good, this business being 
finished. 

I had taken notice of a flag locker un- 
der a grating abaft the wheel ; I went to 
it, and found a complete code of Marry- 
at’s signals, a large and small ensign, 
and ajack. There was too much bunt- 
ing in the big ensign for such weather as 
this and for such winds as might burst 
upon us at any moment; so I bent on the 
small ensign to my halyards and ran it 
jack down to the head of the stump of 
foremast, where it flared bravely, chatter- 
ing like a thing of life. 
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Yet I found it but a mocking signal, 
after all, when I sent my glance from it 
round the thick, swollen, and breaking 
seas, and noticed that even already the 
dye of the early night seemed in the air, 
and that in little more than an hour that 
streaming, flame-like appeal would, as a 
call to the eye, be as useless as the stump 
it blew from. 

I was now extremely anxious to ascer- 
tain the depth of water in the hold, and 
went to the pumps to see what was to be 
done with the ice there. The sounding 
tube was perhaps solid with ice half-way 
to the hold ; I thought then I would try 
and draw one of the pumps, and having 
the pantry chopper in my hand, let fly, 
bruising and splintering, so as to free the 
bucket. In the midst of my chopping 
Miss Otway called out; I stopped, and 
saw her head in the companionway. 

‘««Oh,” she cried, with a note in her 
voice that sounded almost like joy, point- 
ing with a gesture of rapture to the in- 
verted ensign, ‘‘that will bring help to 
us! That will be seen for miles and 
miles. How clever! How did you man- 
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age to climb that slippery mast?’’ And 
then catching a sight of the spikes she 
exclaimed : ‘I see. I see. It’s wonder- 
fully done !’’ 

‘« It’s too cold for you on deck,”’ said I, 
scarcely keeping grave over this girlish 
praise. ‘: Remain below in the warmth. 
No use in taking a voyage for your health 
only to lose your toes and fingers as your 
doctor has."’ 

But paying no heed to this she stepped 
out of the companionway, and putting 
her thickly-gloved hand upon one of the 
life-lines, came to where I was letting fly 
at the pump, and watched me. 

It was the best light I had yet viewed 
her in, and now, indeed, I perceived that 
she was a very delicate, sweet-looking 
young lady about two and twenty years 
of age, pale, but of a transparency of 
complexion that made a beauty of her 
pallor ; nor were her eyes wanting in ex- 
pression, though they would be too light 
to faithfully reflect the deeper and subtler 
passions and sensations of her spirit. 

I thought her the most refined-looking 
lady I had ever seen, which perhaps is 
not saying much, considering how many 
of my years had been passed upon the 
ocean. I saw the quality and breeding 
of her in her face and heard it in her 
voice, and I think any one, no matter 
how inexperienced in such things, 
would, on looking at her, have said to 
himself, «this is an English lady.” 

After chopping and hammering for 
some time, I freed the bucket and drew 
the pump, and the sounding rod lying 
handily by I dropped it, and after sev- 
eral casts, so hard did I find it to get the 
level of the water betwixt the swift, 
abrupt rolls of the hull, I made_a little 
more than a foot and a half. I was 
astonished, but wonderfully heartened. 
Here was a hull that had not been 
pumped out for eight or ten days; she 
had been straining heavily in the hollow 
hour after hour, and yet there was no 
more water in her than a single spell of 
a watch on deck at the pumps might free 
her of. 

I refitted the pump, and fell to work at 
the brake and brought up some water. 

‘« Let me help you,’’ said Miss Otway. 

“It won’t hurt you,’ said I, and 
brought a coil of rope across the deck for 
her to stand on that her feet might be 
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clear of the water as it washed with the 
slant of the planks. We then went to 
work : the water bubbled, the clank of 
the brake ran a noise of life through the 
hulk ; the exercise flushed the girl’s face, 
and in a pause for breath I told her it 
would do her more good than sitting by 
the fire. 

In that same pause whilst she breathed 
quickly, she glanced with a sudden look 
of pain and consternation in the direction 
of the galley, and exclaimed : 

««The- body of my poor old nurse lies 
there. I had forgotten her.’’ 

‘«« T have buried her,’’ said I. 

‘« Where ?”’ 

I told her. She was shocked, and her 
eyes filled, and she turned her head to 
hide her face. 

‘It was not a thing to keep,”’ said I. 

«« Oh, no,’’ she cried, looking round at 
me eagerly, and yet piteously. «I don’t 
mean that. You threw her into the sea 
as she lay—without a prayer?”’ 

‘‘No,”’ said I, shortly. 

She viewed me a little gratefully. I 
grasped the brake; she put her hand 
upon it, and we fell to afresh. 

We worked in this fashion for above 
half an hour, and then Miss Otway, 
glowing with the labor, and in no wise 
distressed by it saving that her breath- 
ing was quick, went below. 

I fetched the telescope and stayed to 
carefully search the horizon before it fell 
dark. But point the tubes as I would 
they gave me nothing. The near sea- 
line tumbled dimly against long, ragged 
wings of dark vapor, which as they lifted 
with the wind stretched overhead like 
lengths of smoke ; and betwixt them I 
spied a higher platform of cloud, mouse- 
colored here and there as though touched 
by sorne wild, stormy light. I saw no 
ice, but the wind blew as though ice were 
close aboard; the sting of it was insuf- 
ferable when you faced it standing: a 
noise of rattling sometimes came from 
the forecastle, as though the spray froze 
in leaping, and fell with the weight of 
hail, and already the pump we had been 
plying was as thick and hard-bound as 
the other. 

And still I lingered, not indeed with 
the hope of sighting a sail before the 
blackness fell upon us, but with the idea 
of making some sort of blind guess at 
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the drift of the hull. The strong breeze 
blew out of the north, and the tall coils 
of sea ran in wide flashings from that 
quarter, but the large ocean swell was 
about northwest. I was not very well 
acquainted with these waters, and scarce- 
ly knew what to recollect of the currents 
hereabouts. I was aware that the set of 
the ice was to the northwards. But then 
the bergs struck deep root into motions 
of the sea which had no influence atop, 
so that there might be very well a sur- 
face trend to the southward when some 
fathoms under the body of the water was 
slowly streaming in another direction. 

A dismal picture! Despair came into 
me out of it when I looked at that square 
of bunting flaming in mute appeal from 
the stump-head to the blind horizon ! 
But we had life, and so there must be 
hope, and rallying my spirits with a will, 
I strode the length of the life-line to the 
halyards, hauled the flag down, and went 
to the cabin to find and trim a lantern to 
hoist in its place. 


av. 
THE ICE IN THE SOUTH. 


I left a light burning brightly at the 
masthead ; the wild meteoric dance of 
that gleam was a sort of hope; no ship 
sighting it but would guess from the ra- 
pidity of its oscillations that it danced on 
an open boat, or shone from some short 
height upon a dismasted hull. 

The wind was freshening with a long, 
deep moan in the rush of it through the 
flying dusk when I left the deck; but I 
gathered from a _ general atmospheric 
hardening all round, a firmer line in the 
curl of the surge, a distincter flash in the 
foam of it, that it was to be a clear night, 
with perhaps a star or two by and by. 
The hull made good play ; she was like a 
live thing, and no helm and no fragment 
of canvas vexing her, she took up her 
own position and wallowed dryly, save 
that now and again in a sharp pitch 
she’d meet some lateral run of sea and 
whiten the air forward into the look of a 
snow-storm ; but the froth mostly blew 
clear, and the water when it came stream- 
ing aft quickly froze into the snow. 

Miss Otway sat beside the stove ; she 
had removed her hat, otherwise was 
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wrapped up to the throat in furs; her 
yellow hair was shot with amber light 
when the swing of the lamp flashed the 
radiance upon it, but her looks were 
white, and something wild with grief, 
anxiety, and fear. She asked me if there 
was any ice in sight. 

«« None that I can see in the dusk,’’ I 
answered. 

«I’m all the while dreading the ice,”’ 
said she. ‘I should not fear this high 
sea and our lying dismasted in it if it 
were not for the ice.’’ 

‘«There’s none near to hurt us just 
now,’’ said I. 

‘‘When I first came into this cabin,”’ 
she exclaimed, ‘‘in the Thames, a chill 
ran through me that was cold as ice 
itself. It was warm, and yet I shivered 
as though freezing. Was it an omen? 
The memory has been haunting me in 
my time of loneliness here. A little 
while before we were dismasted we 
sighted a huge iceberg that was like a 
cathedral ; it had a beach of frozen foam, 
and the snow whirled in white dust on 
one side of it against the dark clouds. 
Oh, Mr. Selby,’’ she cried, “think of 
this helpless hull striking against such a 
mountain of ice as that and our getting 
upon it and perishing with the cold—the 
awful cold !’’ 

‘‘Why, Miss Otway,” said I, with a 
bustle of voice and manner as I got up 
to set the kettle on the stove. ‘ This 
sort of talk is good for neither of us. Do 
you believe in omens? But don't be 
scared till danger’s come, and not then. 
There's plenty to eat and drink in this 
ship, and I’m for faring heartily for the 
sake of hoping heartily and working 
heartily, should work be wanted. Come, 
you shall fry some ham ; it’s my turn to 
prepare the table.’’ 

Presently we were seated as before. I 
talked more reassuringly than I had ven- 
tured to earlier, for now that her hat was 
off I saw her face very clearly : how re- 
fined she was, how gentle, how well nur- 
tured ; my very heart pitied her. I felt 
as though commanded by God himself to 
take charge of her, to watch over her, to 
keep her heart up. I can't express, in- 
deed, how she appealed to me out of her 
gentleness and refinement, and out of the 
horrible situation she was in, the unspeak- 
ably dreadful time she had passed through 
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alone. And often I would catch her in 
the intervals of our speech eyeing me un- 
der drooping lids with an eager, search- 
ing look of inquiry, as though she would 
comfort her poor little self by finding out 
what sort of a man was I who had come 
into this rolling hull where she was 
alone? I wished her to find out quickly 
that she might be easy; but we both 
needed time, I to act and she to discover. 

I cleared the table and went on deck. 
The lantern burned brightly. The night 
lay black, but the atmosphere was hard 
as when I had gone into the cabin, and 
you found a distance in the gloom. All 
was as well with the hull as one could 
dare hope for, and closing the companion 
doors I reéntered the cabin. 

It was about six o’clock then. I 
lighted a bull’s-eye and went into the 
captain’s berth for the log-book, which I 
had noticed upon the table, and to over- 
haul a bag of charts. I brought the log- 
book and the chart I wanted to the cabin 
table. Miss Otway, seeing me at this, 
came opposite and stood there looking 
on. I wished to see the last entry in the 
log-book, which done, I opened the chart, 
and was startled to observe that, suppos- 
ing the drift of the vessel to have been 
continuously to the southward, as some- 
how I imagined it was, that group of 
islands called the South Orkneys, stretch 
ing some sixty-five miles east and west, 
could not be farther than twenty-five or 
thirty leagues. 

‘¢Are you finding out where we are?’ 
said Miss Otway. 

‘‘T shall know exactly when I get an 
observation,’’ said I, and carried the log- 
book and chart back into the captain's 
cabin. 

But I confess my heart was sunk. To 
be sure, throughout I had vaguely known 
our place, could have named it within 
fifty or eighty miles perhaps; but the 
business I had been about ever since I 
woke up stopped me from realizing till I 
looked on the chart, when, of course, I 
understood that if our drift was south we 
stood to go to pieces upon land that 
would be the most God-forsaken on the 
wide face of the oceans of the globe; if 
it were not that hard by them, covering 
a range of eight or nine degrees of longi- 
tude, lay groups of rocks and a range of 
mountainous continent stretching due 
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south (magnetic), even more fearfully 
desolate and naked. 

But we were not ashore yet ; nor could 
I know certainly that our drift was south, 
and then there was to-morrow’s daylight 
with its hope of succor. 

I sat beside the stove and talked with 
Miss Otway. She spoke of the voyage 
and of the apparition which had haunted 
the memory and depressed the spirits of 
Captain Burke down to the hour of his 
death. I sought to amuse her by rela- 
ting certain experiences of my own, and 
she forgot her situation whilst listening 
to some of my yarns. The truth is, I 
had gone to sea at the age of thirteen, 
and had followed the life fourteen years, 
during which I had served in several ca- 
pacities in many kinds of vessels, though 
my experiences lay chiefly in the India 
and China trade. I had plenty then to 
talk about ; it amused me to yarn, and 
she listened with more life and intelli- 
gence than I should have expected in one 
with so fixed an expression of dismay, 
of hearkening consternation and mourn- 
ing. 

After satisfying myself with a look 
around on deck I returned, and going to 
the book-shelves read the names of some 
of the volumes. It was a good collection 
of books: the best of the poets and nov- 
elists were there, with odds and ends of 
scrappy reading like Hone’s and Dis- 
raeli’s. Here I found dear old « Peter 
Simple,’’ and carrying the tale to the 
stove I read bits aloud, and once or twice 
she laughed. Then, something suggest- 
ing the topic, I got telling her about 
shipwrecks, my notion being to let her 
understand how much better off were we 
than others who had suffered from disas- 
ters at sea. I talked of the raft of the 
Medusa, described that pathetic, lament- 
able scene in the roundhouse of the Aber- 
gavenny,—the wax-lights, the captain 
clasping his daughter to him,—related 
the loss of the Ampithrite as told to me 
by a man I had sailed with, who had 
been one of the survivors of that most 
tragic of shipwrecks, which littered the 
Boulogne sands with scores of bodies of 
handsome, finely built young women. 

«Are there instances of people,’’ she 
asked, ‘‘who have been wrecked upon 
icebergs and survived?” 

I spun her a few yarns of polar experi- 
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ences in this way: of Russian seamen 
found floating on ice; of a whaler half 
full of men stranded on a berg and float- 
ing in her giant cradle down into open 
waters, where she was boarded and the 
people taken out of her. 

‘‘How long had they been locked 
up?’’ 

‘« Several months.” 

«« Were their sufferings great ?”’ 

Not knowing, I had to invent, and to 
cheer her said: «Oh, no. They kept up 
good fires, had plenty of beef and to- 
bacco, heartened themselves by singing 
songs, telling stories, playing at games 
of their own invention, and fashioning 
ornaments out of whale ivory. It came 
right with them. When things come 
right it’s the same as if they never were 
wrong. Nothing counts but the loss of 
time whilst you're waiting for the settle- 
ment. How soon when you get well you 
forget that you were ill! How quickly 
you forget the weather! Who's it says 
it’s always too hot or too cold, too wet or 
too dry, but that God so contrives, at the 
end of the year it’s all the same? Keep 
up your heart, Miss Otway, and reflect 
that when this is ended and you're safe 
ashore with your people it'll be no more 
than an experience to talk about.”’ 

«« Yes,’’ said she with a faint smile, ‘it 
will be all right when I am ashore; but 
who's that other person who says, phil- 
osophy triumphs over past and fu- 
ture ills, but present ills triumph over 
philosophy ?”’ 

This passed my plain understanding, 
and I let the subject go. 

I went on deck for more ice to melt and 
boil, and found it blowing pretty strong. 
A high sea ridged in lines of ebony 
against the light of their own foam, and 
melted in roaring snow-drifts under the 
hull that was topping them with a won- 
derful buoyancy ; I looked for a star, but 
all was sweeping blackness aloft save the 
point of light at the stump-head. 

Knowing this hard heave of sea must 
certainly give us a steady trend south- 
ward, helped as the hull was by the blast 
every time she soared into the icy howl 
of it, I fetched a bull’s-eye, and observ- 
ing by the binnacle that the hulk'’s head 
pointed about east by north, I went to 
the starboard rail and overlay it, staring 
with desperate, searching eyes into the 
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hard gloom till I was almost frozen. But 
I could see nothing that looked like ice, 
no faintness, no spectral sheen ; all that 
glared was foam running from the arched 
back of the surge; so I went below, 
where I boiled some coffee, and shortly 
after eight Miss Otway withdrew to her 
berth. 

I took the bull’s-eye to find me more 
clothes in the captain’s cabin, and when 
I was wrapped up to the bigness of a 
Greenland man, I returned to the stove, 
dimming the lamp to a light that was 
just enough to see by, and lay down 
upon a couch. Presently I was startled 
out of a reverie by seeing a great rat 
come close to the fire, as though for the 
warmth. Very quietly putting my hand 
in my pocket I pulled out my clasp-knife, 
which I opened; the blade was dagger- 
shaped; then, quick as lightning, I 
lanced the weapon at the beast, and half 
severed its head. This pleased me, for 
in the course of our talks, Miss Otway 
had said that in her time of loneliness a 
huge rat had come into the cabin and 
looked at her till she was motionless with 
disgust and fear. I could not know, how- 
ever, that this was the rat that had so 
served her; though it made one less 
aboard, and I dropped it into a coal- 
bucket to chuck over the side the next 
day. 

The sight of the bleeding, lifeless beast 
set my thoughts running on the hours 
the girl whilst alone had spent in this 
hull, and I wondered when I looked at 
the rat and listened to the shrieking and 
grinding noises that she had not days be- 
fore gone off her head. I guessed that 
her mind had been cast in a heroic 
mold; never else could she have come 
through such a term of loneliness with 
her wits all right. Less had driven 
strong men overboard, gaping madmen. 

Whilst I sat following the wild and fly- 
ing motions of the hull, testing them by 
sensation to gather if the buoyancy di- 
minished, I was addressed; I looked 
round with a sudden surprise that was 
nearly fright ; it was Miss Otway, furred 
and clothed from head to foot as she had 
left me. 

« Are you going to sit up all night?”’ 
she exclaimed. 

“I’m going to sit here,’’ I answered. 
‘‘T shall snooze at intervals.” 
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«Let me watch whilst you sleep,’’ said 
she. 

‘«*There’s nothing to watch,’’ I an- 
swered, ‘(nothing to keep a lookout 
for.”’ 

«A ship might see our lantern and 
come down to us.”’ 

“She could do nothing in this 
weather.”’ 

‘¢ But to think of being asleep whilst a 
vessel is coming down to see what the 
light means! Think of her hailing, get- 
ting no answer, and passing on. It might 
be our only chance.”’ 

I told her that might happen even 
though we both kept watch all night in 
the cabin. How, down here, should we 
hear a hail from the water? We'd need 
to keep a lookout on deck, which would 
kill her quickly and me soon after. 

««Pray go and rest,’’ said I, «‘ and trust 
me to see anything that may come along 
and to hear anything that may hail.”’ 

She looked reluctant, very white, her 
eyes dim and large with tragic expect- 
ancy, as though she never knew but that 
in the next minute something frightful 
would happen. 

I picked the rat up by the tail. 
this your friend?’’ said I. 

She shrieked, believing it alive, then 
shuddering and shuddering, staggered 
somewhat blindly in the direction of the 
cabin. 

I jumped up and supported her, en- 
couraging her by every promise and hope 
my brain could frame. 

‘You have not slept for nights,’’ said 
I, pausing at her door. ‘Rest now that 
I am here, if only that you may have 
strength enough to leave the hull and 
health enough to carry you to your 
home.’’ 

She had removed her gloves; I grasped 
her ice-cold hand and returned to my 
couch. 

The night crept away. I dozed at in- 
tervals, visiting the deck perhaps half-a- 
dozen times. In the morning watch I 
slept soundly upon the couch by the 
stove, and when I awoke it was nine by 
the clock under the skylight, still black 
as thunder, and the hull rolling heavily. 
I was cold to the heart, and before quit- 
ting the cabin kindled a fire to boil some 
water for a hot drink, then went up the 
steps to take a look. 


“Ts 
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It was still blowing fresh, but the wind 
had shifted northwest, and the sky was a 
clear, sparkling heaven of stars from sea- 
line to sea-line, the sea running in steady 
hills of ink to where you saw the horizon 
throbbing close under the pale lights of 
the night low down, so clear was the 
gale. The masthead lamp burned dimly; 
but it would be daybreak shortly. I 
stared around the sea, and saw nothing 
north, and west, and east, but my sight 
going south was arrested by a low irregu- 
lar dim line; it rose with the heave of 
the hull and it was as far off as the hori- 
zon. It looked like the sheen of a long 
face of coast covered with snow; it was 
a mere attenuated film of faintness 
stretched where sky and water met, and 
I looked and looked, believing it a bank 
of cloud that would dissolve whilst I 
watched ; but it hung steady, and still it 
was so elusive that sometimes I saw it, 
and when the hull sprang from the 
trough again it was gone, and yet again, 
when she roared to the height of a surge, 
it was there ! 

Well, daylight was at hand to resolve 
it; for my part, I had no doubt it was 
ice ; indeed, it had astonished me to find 
these seas so open at this time of the 
year ; only if that sheen out in the morn- 
ing darkness under the stars was ice, the 
drift had been ours to carry us to a sight 
of it, which signified a slide of keel run- 
ning into knots ; for that steam-like hov- 
ering down there had not been in sight 
two or three hours earlier. 

I went below, trimmed the lamp, and 
prepared the table for breakfast. Whilst 
I was thus occupied, Miss Otway ap- 
peared. She came straight to the stove 
and held her hands to the blaze, and 
asked me when it would be daylight. I 
answered within an hour. 

‘«« This almost perpetual darkness,’’ she 
exclaimed, ‘‘is one of the most awful 
parts of this dreadful time.”’ 

‘‘T hope you slept well ?’’ 

«Yes, I slept soundly, and awoke only 
about a quarter of an hour ago. What is 
the time?’’ I named the hour. ‘: You’ve 
seen no signs of a ship during the night, 
I fear?’’ 

‘‘Nothing. It has blown hard. It still 
blows a fresh breeze of wind. This is the 
most seawardly vessel that was ever 
launched. It is lucky for us her cargo is 
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alight one. Think of her laden to her 
chain-plate bolts with some dead weight 
of iron goods. She would have been 
under water day and night, and by this 
time have ceased to be a hull.”’ 

‘When were you last on deck, Mr. 
Selby ?”’ 

‘‘I’m just now from the deck.”’ 

‘Ts there anything in sight?”’ 

“I’m waiting fordaybreak tomakesure.”’ 

My answer caused her to make a step 
from the stove, and to advance her white 
face whilst she stared at me. 

‘Is there ice near us?’’ she asked. 

«“T find an appearance in the south- 
ward that may prove ice,’”’ said I. «+ But 
what else are you to expect in these 
seas?’’ I said carelessly. ‘‘ Here we are 
somewhere down in sixty degrees, and 
since I have been aboard the horizon has 
been almost clear. What shall we have 
for breakfast ? Will you boil some coffee 
whilst I search the pantry? Suppose 
daylight should reveal ice—it may also 
show us a whaler fishing in the thick of 
the bergs !”’ 

And assuming a cheerful, bustling 
manner I lighted a bull’s-eye, whistling 
some sea tune the while, and went into 
the pantry, where, after a brief overhaul 
of the closet and shelves I laid hands 
upon a tin of herrings, sardines, and 
some kind of delicate sausage. 

«(I am making free,’”’ said I, putting 
the stuff upon the table. «: These things 
were laid in for you. I'll take an in- 
ventory of what's left by and by; I allow 
that everything for cabin use will be 
stowed in the lazarette. When you're 
transhipped the delicacies must go along 
with you. The whaleman’s our chance, 
and his cupboard has no reputation for 
dainties.”’ 

I waited for her to sit, attended upon 
her, then fell to myself. But all the 
while we remained seated she was strain- 
ing her eyes at the port-hole facing her, 
then turning to the port-hole behind her, 
as though she thought through the 
gleaming ebony of the glass, white with 
the foam it rose from, to behold the ice I 
had spoken about. 

Day broke before I had breakfasted: it 
lay white in the snow on the skylight ere 
I rose, and the gray of it in the cabin 
windows was growifig blue when I went 
on deck accompanied by Miss Otway. 


\ 
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And now I looked at what, for the hour 
past, I had dreaded to see. The day had 
dawned in cold splendor; the sun was 
flashing in rose, at this moment perhaps 
two degrees above the horizon ; a num- 
ber of small clouds were floating near his 
face and looked like bits of gilt scaling 
off the rayless, target-like luminary ; 
otherwise the heavens sloped clear in a 
sheer vault of deeply dark blue under 
which ran the sea of the rich hue of the 
sky, but full of gleams and the snow of 
melting crests, and here and there spaces 
of an exquisite ice-like green snaking 
current-wise over the heaving waters. 

It no longer blew hard, but it was still 
a fresh breeze, spray-clouded in the fre- 
quent guns of it that shrieked in gusts 
over the bulwarks to the loftier lifts of 
the hull. But what my sight went to 
and remained fastened upon, whilst I 
own that my breath came and went 
quickly with the surprise of the magnifi- 
cent, but to me the terrible sight, was 
the scene of the southern quarter of the 
sea. There, stretching for miles and 
miles, was ice in bergs which to the 
naked sight looked to lie so close that 
the picture was that of a compacted coast 
of alabaster, broken with pinnacles and 
acclivities of a thousand shapes, curving 
in places as though in bays, the whole on 
either hand dying out in films of white, 
whilst over the bows, and over the stern, 
too, every time we rose to the height of a 
sea, I saw ice, plentiful as the breasts of 
the canvas of a vast fleet; and through 
the southern sky, low down, ran a long, 
glinting line or gleam as though a conti- 
nent of ice was reflected in its face; it 
was like the pearly radiance that hovers 
just off the edges of sails when lightly 
swelling in the tropics against a soft, 
blue sky. 

I glanced at Miss Otway; she was star- 
ing at the sight with large nostrils and a 
gaze of terror under the little frown that 
the strain of her gaze had knitted her 
brows into. 

‘« That is ice!’’ she cried. 

«Ay, miles of it,’’ said I. «But is 
there nothing good for us amidst that 
prodigious huddle of sail-like stuff?’’ 

I took the telescope out of the com- 
panion and knelt with it to steady the 
tubes, and slowly and carefully swept 
the whole of that wonderful range from 
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film to film; the sun’s rosy light was full 
upon it; only the brush of an artist 
could show you what I saw as the surge 
ran me into a clear view of the horizon. 
It looked like a hundred cities of marble, 
and alabaster, all of them going to pieces. 
It was no compact coast. There were 
many wide gaps, titanic streets fit for 
the tread of such ocean giant-spirits as 
would inhabit those colossal structures 
of crystal. The nearest point seemed 
about ten miles distant. All was clear 
sea between, and northwards I saw no 
ice. 

Miss Otway stood beside me holding 
by a belaying pin in the rail. Again and 
again she would say : 

‘Do you see any signs of a ship? Is 
not that the canvas of a ship—there, just 
where your telescope now points?’’ 

I saw no ship, but I looked with impas- 
sioned intentness till my eyeball seemed 
to melt dim through the lens, conceiving 
that in so vast an arm of ice some vessel 
might lie embayed. 


XVI. 
THE AURORA AUSTRALIS. 


Whilst slowly sweeping the ice with 
the glass, I saw, or seemed to see when 
the lenses pointed a little to the eastward 
of south, a blue shadow of land in the 
air. I took my eye away from the tele- 
scope and then the shadow was gone; I 
looked again through the glass and there 
it was, a dim, scarcely distinguishable 
liquid dye, whitening as it climbed till it 
melted in the azure. 

I very well knew that shadow must be 
land, probably one of the mountainous 
rocks of the South Orkneys; unless, in- 
deed, it was that group which lies north- 
east of the South Shetlands, forming one 
of them in short; but I could not per- 
suade myself that our drift to the west- 
wards had been so considerable. I said 
to Miss Otway: 

‘‘Do you see a shadow in the air 
yonder ?”’ 

She looked, preserving the frown of an 
intense stare, and replied : 

‘No; I see no shadow.”’ 

I directed the glass ; she put her eye to 
it and cried quickly: «* Yes; 1 see it!” 

“It is land!’’ said I. 
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She looked eagerly at me and said: 
‘‘ Inhabited land ?"’ 

‘«T’ll not say so, but I believe they go 
sealing there. I’ve heard of whalers 
heaving-to and sending ashore.’’ 

‘¢ For what?’’ 

‘«T don’t know.”’ 

I put away the glass and said : 

“I’ve been afraid of that land; but 
when I think of it, best after all for us, 
Miss Otway, it should be there. Only 
how to come at it? What's our drift and 
where are we? Shall we wash perhaps 
round yonder point of film clearing the 
whole blocking mass, to light may be 
upon some spouter crawling northwards 
from ten degrees lower south? Or—or—’”’ 
but I broke off, for what was the good of 
conjecturing unless I could say some- 
thing to bring a little of the poor girl’s 
heart into her eyes. 

On the chance of something lying hid- 
den round a point of crystal, I went for- 
ward, lowered the lantern, and ran the 
red flag aloft jack down. This done I 
fetched a sextant from the captain's 
cabin and stood with Miss Otway in the 
shelter of the companionway waiting 
for the sun to cross his meridian, mean- 
while searching the line of the ice, be- 
holding the phantasy of a ship’s white 
sails over and over again, and conversing 
with the girl. 

The sea came ridging steadily out of 
northwest, the vast westerly swell of the 
inighty Southern ocean pulsing through 
it in rounds so majestically regular you 
didn’t notice the heave of it. I had 
never beheld a more glorious breast of 
ocean. All was dark blue sparkling bil- 
lows, heads of froth tossing into silken 
veils upon the wind, a roaring, flashing 
scene, deep blue above looking down in 
its silence, and the ice southward like a 
coast cut in ivory white, motionless, 
shining, coming and going as the hull 
sank and soared. 

I got an observation and eagerly went 
below to work it out. Miss Otway fol- 
lowed me into the captain’s cabin and 
watched me whilst I calculated. I made 
the latitude sixty degrees ten minutes 
south, and the longitude exactly forty- 
five degrees west. Then looking at the 
chart I judged that that shadow of land 
which was showing miles past the bar- 
rier of ice was some central mountain of 
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Coronation island, towering high four 
thousand five hundred feet. I marked 
the hull's place on the chart and said: 

‘This is where we are.’’ 

She peered, and after a pause ex- 
claimed: ‘It is all desolation down here. 
Look how far we are off from Cape Horn. 
There is no nearer civilization than the 
Falkland islands—how many hundreds 
of miles distant? Oh!’’ she cried, lift- 
ing her head and clapping her hand to 
her face, ‘‘ if we could but hoist even a 
little sail to save us from drifting to the 
ice and certain death.”’ 

‘““No,’’ exclaimed, «‘death’s not aboard 
yet; not even in sight. Sixty degrees 
south! The whalers make nothing of 
that. The Great Circle carries you lower,”’ 
but I would not add «not here.”’ 

Then my eye going to a book-shelf, I 
spied a volume which I pulled down 
quickly. It was a directory to these 
seas. I searched the pages, and putting 
my finger upon a paragraph said : 

«See here now, Miss Otway, men 
have visited this land, they have named 
it, surveyed it, sounded round about it, 
described it. Where one has been others 
may venture. Look at this,’’ and I read: 
«««At daylight on the morning of the 12th 
January, 1823, we saw some pigeons, and 
at six o’clock perceived the east end of 
the islands of South Orkneys bearing W. 
by S. distant about eleven leagues. We 
carried all possible sail to get under the 
land, but the wind soon became light and 
left us almost at the mercy of a heavy 
swellin the midst of ice islands, which 
made our navigation truly hazardous.’”’ 

«« Their ship had masts and sails,’’ she 
exclaimed, ‘«‘and was under command.”’ 

I read on, eager to learn all the book 
could tell me. 

‘«« Being now close under the land, I 
sent a boat from each vessel to explore 
them. We continued to tack the vessels 
about ina bay. The icebergs which form 
in the bays in winter and break away in 
the summer now produced so much drift 
ice that we had frequently to tack ship to 
avoid striking it.’ ’”’ 

‘That's it!’’ she cried. 
was under command.”’ 

I proceeded : ««* This coast is, if possi- 
ble, more terrific in appearance than South 
Shetland. The tops of the islands for the 
most part terminate in craggy, towering 
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peaks, and look not unlike the mountain 
tops of a sunken island. The loftiest of 
these summits, towered up to a point, I 
denominated Noble’s Peak. This peak in 
a clear day may be seen at the distance of 
fifteen leagues.’ ’’ 

‘Is that the shadow ?’’ she asked. 

‘« Possibly.” 

«Oh, look at the book, Mr. Selby, and 
see if it says that the island's inhabited.”’ 

«It’s not inhabited,’’ I answered. 

Then I stood with my 
finger upon the page, 
musing upon the brief 
account. There was little 
to interest outside of what |7 
I had read aloud; the 
rest told of bearings, and | 
distances, and what had & 
been brought up by the | 
lead. 

««But,”’ said I, looking § 
at the girl, «‘ we are not § 
stranded yet. That we've 
drifted south is sure ; but 
how much westing has F 
there been in this tum- | 
bling drive? Here’s all @ 
about the currents shown [i 
here,’’ and I turned the 
leaves of the book and 
read : 

«««Ten miles south of 
Cape Horn the ocean 
stream flows east north 
east, half to one mile i: 
the hour.’ That shoul 
be good for us. Let thi: 
wind shift south or west, 
and the swell and the run 
of the sea will drive the 
hulk out of sight of the 
barrier.”’ 

But I had something 
more to do just then 
than talk, basing chat on 
small hope and weak con- 
jecture : I saw to the fire 
in the stove, then went 
on deck to sound the well ; the pump was 
hard frozen as before. I freed it, and gota 
cast, and found that no water had drained 
in since I last sounded. I’ll not swear to 
an inch or two, but the depth was quite 
unimportant, and, after readjusting the 
pump, I took the glass for another long 
look at the ice. 
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It was land, sure enough, at the back 
of the barrier; the pearly blue shadow 
stood a clear shape in the lens, and I 
seemed to see it now with my bare sight 
when I looked a little away to right or left 
of it. I carefully took its bearings, also 
the bearings of certain defined features 
of what I call the barrier, though as I 
have said, it was a length of dislocated 
stuff full of yawns and wide winding 
openings with a menace of the revelation 
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of many grotesque mighty shapes, start- 
ling miracles of form beyond the reach 
of the dreams of fever, should we be set 
close. There was a sort of salt sparkle 
upon the range in some places; and now, 
whilst looking over the side, I saw, 
streaming up the slant of a surge, a pis- 
tol-shot distant, a mass of the giant kelp 
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of these waters ; but I observed no birds, 
nothing more than that kelp to hint at 
the meaning of that distant shadow. 

It was miserable that I could not get 
the least idea of our drift save by waiting 
and watching, which presently became a 
sort of anguish. I sought but could no- 
where find the deep-sea lead, or certainly 
I should have dropped it over the side, 
taking my chance of its finding bottom, 
and lying there to show by the angle of 
the line into what quarter of the sea we 
were drifting—whether we were making 
straight for the heart of the range, or lat- 
erally rolling toward the southwestern 
extremity of the ice. 

The sea ran hard in spiteful foaming 
slopes which kept on shouldering the 
hulk dead to leeward, and within an hour 
the growth of the ice told me we were 
closing it; in fact, by the bearings I had 
taken I saw that the drive of the hull 
was as fair for the heart of the barrier 
as if she was being steered for it! 

What was to be done? I had been cast 
in my time in many situations of peril, 
yet had never known myself despairful 
even in the blackest hour of my troubles ; 
but I own my heart fell now, my spirits 
sank, hope died when I looked at those 
leagues of horizon of ice and reflected 
upon my helplessness. Could I have 
summoned the help of but another pair 
of hands, I might have made some des- 
perate effort with capstan and leading- 
blocks to cap the stump of the foremast 
with another height of spar, and get a 
jib stretched that her head might pay off 
and bring her under some sort of control 
to enable me to thread the waterways be- 
twixt the bergs. But single-handed I 
could do nothing. 

When I made the discovery that the 
hull was setting dead on to the ice, Miss 
Otway was in the cabin boiling some 
cocoa for a scrambling afternoon meal ; 
she came up while I stood swaying on 
the heave of the plank, my arms tightly 
folded, my eyes rooted to the ice; in- 
stantly it was as clear to her as to me 
whither our drift was tending, and she 
uttered a low cry. 

The mere sight of her, however, did me 
good—it quickened perception of my ob- 
ligations as a man. Her face was white 
as the foam over the side; her pale lips 
moved, but the shrill wind sheared with 
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icy-edge through her words as they came 
to her lips. She sent a blind, staggering 
glance round the western and northern 
sea-line, and knitting her face into a look 
of resolution, she said : 

“It is God’s will. But, Mr. Selby, it 
is a dreadful death to die!”’ 

‘‘IT am pleased when you look so,’’ said 
I, ‘but not when you speak so. It is 
God’s will, as you say. But what is that 
will? What’s to be our fate? Look how 
those blue shadows in the ice open and 
widen. The bergs appear close together ; 
hundreds of fathoms separate them in 
reality, and if we are to drift into 
the huddle why shouldn’t we scrape 
through ?’’ 

‘« To where?”’ 

‘To where? There may be open water 
beyond and a ship.”’ 

‘*No, no! Land!’’ she cried, «land ! 
See the shadow of it. It was visible in 
the telescope only a little while ago; now 
I see it like a forming cloud. It will be 
all ice to the rocks, and some break will 
let us in, and we shall drift deep and be 
locked up and left—and left—”’ 

And now she could scarcely articulate 
for some spasm in her throat, and her 
poor white face was all awork with the 
horrors of her imagination. 

It made me sullen to hear her, she rea- 
soned so well, beyond any trick I had for 
cheering her. 

‘*We must wait and hope,”’ said I; 
‘©we are not in the ice yet; there may 
come a ship.’’ 

And setting my teeth, I swung the 
glass out of its brackets, fiery with some 
passing mood of wrath born of hopeless- 
ness and helplessness. 

But the girl had boiled some cocoa ; it 
waited; so I begged leave to hand her 
below out of the ceaseless howl of the 
ice-charged wind. Yet neither of us 
stayed long. She could not eat, and for 
my part twas as much as I could doto gulp 
down the steaming cocoa, good as it was. 

I believe the sun set soon after two ; 
the sky was everywhere of a wild crim- 
son, flashing gorgeously where the lu- 
minary was; the sea came running in 
hard, green lines out of the splendor ; 
then the ice was a wonderful scene in- 
deed, delicately tinctured as it was with 
the redness; the shadow of the land 
hung afar in a dim, pink cloud, but 





though the barrier had been plain in 
view for some while, I could not swear 
that within the last hour we had sensibly 
closed it. This gave me a little hope— 
though I didn’t know why. I bade Miss 
Otway note it, and she agreed with me— 
she had a sailor’s eye for atmospheric 
distance—that the ice looked no nearer 
than it had within the past hour. 

Can we be in the grip of a westerly 
current, thought I? Then, before the 
blaze faded in the west, I hauled down 
the flag and hoisted the burning lantern. 

I obliged Miss Otway to go below when 
the night fell. It was too cold for her. 
She was like to freeze to death. It was 
a wonderfully brilliant night, no moon 
that I remember, but overhead the larger 
stars had the rich tremble you see in the 
tropics ; I had never seen such a field of 
brilliants—the star-dust hovered like 
mist, and the ‘height of the sky that 
night was awful to my solitary gaze. 

At about eight o’clock we were, as I 
reckoned, about five miles distant from 
the nearest elbow of the ice. But though 
a tall sea still ran, the wind was sensibly 
taking off. A frightful time was this, for 
if the hull struck on the hurl of such a 
surge as still roared under us, she would 
go to pieces in the twinkling of an eye! 
I was constantly looking over the side 
reckoning to find us setting on to some 
detached mass of drift stuff, flat, but not 
less deadly for being awash, but saw none. 

Suddenly I perceived a light upon the 
horizon right over the bows. I fancied 
my vision deceived me, that the trend of 
the ice was not as I imagined it to be in 
that darkness, that the light was some 
burning mountain far past the barrier, 
and that a shift of wind or change of 
tide had altered the bearings ; this I con- 
ceived, and rushed headlong for a bull’s- 
eye, which I flashed upon the compass ; 
but no, the indications were as before. 

What then was that light ahead ? Miss 
Otway had followed me when I fled up 
the companion steps. 

‘« What is it?’’ she cried. 

‘‘What’s that ?’’ I exclaimed, pointing 
ahead in the starlight. 

But now looking, I beheld a luminous 
arched cloud; it soared, always arched, 
increasing in brightness till the brow of 
it stood about twenty degrees above the 
horizon ; the brightest of the stars shone 
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wanly through it; then whilst we 
watched, flashes of fire darting like light- 
ning leapt from it; they changed into 
spiral columns of the brilliance of sun- 
light, scores of them, and they went 
twisting and streaming out of the cloud 
with the look of the rush of the Milky 
Way to the zenith, whirling and wind- 
ing their strands of fire into a very rope 
of flame whose end seemed to search the 
furthest star-dust. This wonderful, beau- 
tiful, sublime scene of joyous, dancing, 
inwreathing lights faded, but was quick- 
ly followed, in the same quarter where the 
fiery curved cloud had shone, by rich 
straw-colored arches of flame, linking, 
and sinking, and soaring, changing on a 
sudden into a vast spread of light, ex- 
actly fan-shaped, and jeweled with colors 
manifold as the rainbow as though it re- 
flected some giant prism. 

«« What is it?’’ said Miss Otway, stand- 
ing close beside me, in a voice subdued 
by awe and astonishment. 

‘‘The Aurora Australis,’’ I answered, 
knowing it must be that. 

We lost all sense of time in watching. 
In some of the sublimest brightness of 
that show of fire it was as though the 
heaven of God were opening: one held 
one’s breath, not knowing what the next 
revelation would be, what spectacle of 
winged spirit-shapes would glance upon 
one’s mortal vision out of those chasms 
of splendor which looked, with the glory 
that burned in them, to have been cloven 
to the very throne. 

‘Mark this!’’ I cried, and as I spoke— 
the vast fan of light then fading and no 
more lightning-like fire leaping —the 
wind that had been a fresh breeze 
dropped as if by magic; the sky over 
the bows darkened into its night of stars; 
the sea fell into a sloppy tumble, and 
within a quarter of an hour the hull was 
rolling quietly upon the long, wide swell 
of these seas with so oil-like a calm upon 
the steady run of the folds that close to 
our port quarter I watched the image of 
a bright star lengthen and shrink as it 
rode, till, but for the intense dead cold of 
the atmosphere, you would have thought 
yourself becalmed near the line. 

«We may drift north and go clear 
after all,’ said I, taking the lighted 
bull’s-eye out of the companion and 
looking at the binnacle by it. 
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‘‘ Do you hear the thunder?”’ said Miss 
Otway following me. 

I listened ; it was not thunder, but the 
crackling of ice. There was no roar of 
sea, no howl of gale now to kill that 
sound; it rolled up through the night 
from the southward in bursts and shocks 
like explosions of heavy artillery ; it 
swept over the smooth swell which 
looked like smoking grease as the huge 
rounds noiselessly floated eastward, and 
it sounded as though a thunderstorm 
were raging over the ice. 

And still that brief peace that was in 
the night, spite of the distant thundering 
of the ice, was a wonderful refreshment 
to the spirits after the ceaseless rush of 
the surge to the side and the steady roar 
of the gale on high shrieking as it split 
upon the barbs of ice the length of bul- 
warks bristled with. More: a change of 
weather might now happen to drive us 
northward to drift us clear of the bergs 
at all events, and so extend our chance 
of being fallen in with and rescued by 
some whaler. 

I stayed on deck till after nine, watch- 
ing anxiously for any signs of a change 
of weather ; Miss Otway came and went; 
she was restless and fearful, but the frost 
in the night wind was too stinging to al- 
low her to remain long above. When I 
went into the cabjn I left the hull rolling 
slowly upon a swell of the sea polished 
as ebony; nay, so glass-like was that 
swollen mirror that all about us the 
water was sprinkled with the images of 
stars, with one ice-like wake swinging 
like a pendulum as the silver of it seemed 
to sink. 

I mixed a tumbler of hot rum and sat 
down before the stove to smoke a pipe 
with the young lady’s consent; there 
was a good stock of tobacco, cigars, and 
a little collection of pipes in the cabin 
that had been occupied by Captain and 
Mrs. Burke. Our talk, you will suppose, 
was all about our situation. I assured 
her there was little to fear saving the ice; 
and talked—the thing then coming into 
my head—of a sailor who had gone seal- 
ing for three years with one Captain 
Smyley, this same skipper having spent 
nearly half a century betwixt the river 
Plate and the South Shetlands. 

‘These waters are plentifully fre- 
quented,’’ said I. «A century ago, in 


such a case as this, we shouldn’t have had 
much to hope for. What was to come? 
In half a year a score of yellow, hump- 
backed, round bowed wagons blowing 
away under bladder-like sails, with top- 
masts struck, and nothing but the log to 
tell the longitude—that was about the 
sum of navigation. There was no Aus- 
tralia then; nothing but a Western 
American coast yielding a four months’ 
saunter from Acapulco to the Philippines 
—it was wonderful that they should have 
ever got a Spaniard to face the ice in 
these seas.’’ 

‘« Did they ?”’ 

‘Why, yes; they sent treasure to Eu- 
rope in galleons named after saints, and 
when they saw a waterspout they held 
up their swords as crosses and bade the 
thing be off in Latin.” 

«Ships were as safe then as they are 
now,’’ said she, pulling off a thick glove 
and toasting her hand, on which sparkled 
a diamond or two. ‘Why should this 
vessel have been dismasted? What prog- 
ress is there to boast of when you think 
of this hull? Can’t they plant masts 
which will keep erect ?’”’ 

‘«‘Had that been, you and all others 
who were here when the squall struck 
you would be deeper under water than 
the fangs of the biggest iceberg afloat,”’ 
I answered with a half smile at her eager 
gravity, as though there were nothing to 
interest us now but shipbuilding. 

‘If my life is preserved I'll never go to 
sea again,’’ she said. 

‘«« You'll have had enough of it.’’ 

‘‘I came for my health, and it seems I 
have come to die.”’ 

‘«« Has your health improved?”’ 

‘«« Yes— perhaps ; I don’t feel whilst I 
talk as if the voyage had done me much 
good.”’ 

‘« You’ll write an account of these ex- 
periences when you return, and the 
Queen will send for you that she may 
see and converse with as wonderful a 
heroine as ever flourished in her reign.”’ 

‘« What have I done to be a heroine?”’ 

I knocked the ashes out of my pipe 
and turned to lift the tumbler of grog 
that was yet half full, when my hand 
was arrested as though paralyzed by an 
extraordinary noise, smooth, fierce, seeth- 
ing. I listened a moment, then sprang 
to the companion steps. 
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XVII. 
THE THICK OF IT. 


My instant belief was we were foul of 
ice, scaling some side of crystal moun- 
tain, smooth as though chiseled. But 
when I opened the companion-door I was 
nearly flung to the bottom of the steps 
by avery volcanic shock of gale. I sprang 
again and gained the deck, and shutting 
the door got to leeward of the companion. 

A furious Cape Horn squall was blow- 
ing over the ocean in smoke, from what 
quarter I had to find out. Already, with 
the magical swiftness of the weather of 
these regions, a sea was got up and begin- 
ning to race and foam. There was noth- 
ing to see. The night was blind with 
howling storm. When I had left the deck 
there was not so much as a rag of cloud 
to be seen in the sky ; and now it was 
blowing a whole gale, which looked to 
boil with the snow that fled with it, and 
everywhere it was of midnight blackness. 

The rush of the wind was over the port 
quarter, but then the hull would be slew- 
ing for the trough, and how her head was 
when I had gone below I could not have 
told. Keeping this bearing of the wind 
in mind, I rushed to the cabin, picked up 
the burning bull’s-eye, and springing to 
the captain’s berth darted the flame on to 
the telltale, and saw that this squall or 
gale was out of about south-south-west. 

When I took my eyes from the com- 
pass, I saw Miss Otway standing white as 
milk in the doorway. 

«« What is it?’’ she asked. 

‘« A heavy squall—perhaps the first of 
a gale ; but that,’’ said I, with a flourish 
of the bull’s-eye to the compass, ‘“ gives 
us good news ; we shall blow clear of the 
ice! The wind is sou’-sou’-west. What 
do you say to that ?”’ and forcing a jolly 
laugh, I came out and hooked up the 
bull’s-eye ready to my hand. 

We had seen the ocean all day long, 
clear of ice north and east; icebergs we 
knew were there, but their summits had 
settled ; our drift had put leagues betwixt 
them and us ; therefore, I was not imme- 
diately fearful—on the score of ice, I 
mean. But if it was going to blow as 
hard as I had just now felt it, what was 
to become of the hull? Such fury and 
weight of wind must speedily raise the 
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seas into cliffs, and then God knows how 
it would fare with the sheer hulk, with 
not a rag, nor the means of stretching 
a rag, to enable her to look up to it, to 
shoulder it off with her bow, to lie hove 
to, in short, as a ship should. 

In an hour, the dance was wild even to 
madness ; my own brains reeled to it: 
sick I was mot in the sense of nausea. 
Was it sickness of soul then? But I 
recollect that many times when the hull 
fell off the top of the sea into the valley, 
sliding as though she was shooting off 
some Niagara-like edge, a horrible feeling 
of faintness and prostration attended the 
descent. Never before had I suffered so 
at sea, but then never before had I been 
tossed in a dismasted hull in a gale of 
wind in sixty degrees south. 

Miss Otway lay almost lifeless. I 
shored her up on a couch by backs of 
chairs which I lashed; I heaped clothes 
from her bed on her, and got hot brandy 
for her, and encouraged her as best I 
could. There was nothing to be done 
on deck. The sea was flying in white 
sheets over the waist and forecastle; 
the glare of the brine breaking close 
aboard showed you the snow; but look- 
ing around was like staring into a well. 

It was a strange sort of snow, too, that 
fell. Once in the cabin I took notice of 
it on my coat: it was'in small grains, 
round as shot, of a size from mustard-seed 
to buck-shot, dry, pure white, not hail. 

But two hours after the gale began the 
snow ceased, and the wind lessened ; I 
watched from the companionway and ob- 
served but little water flying athwart. 
With such observations I was forced to 
be satisfied, and spent the hours in the 
cabin, keeping a fire in the stove, boiling 
a hot drink now and again, tending Miss 
Otway, from time to time peering through 
the hatch, wondering, forever wondering, 
whether the next hurl would be followed 
by acrash of the side, and how long we 
should be in perishing when the hull 
split ? 

I should have imagined myself too 
anxious —nay, to put it plainly, too 
alarmed—to sleep, and it seemed that I 
went up many times to takea look around ; 
and still I must have slept, for I started 
from my chair in a sudden terror of dream 
or noise, and with a lurch of the hull fell 
upon my knees, but was up instantly. 
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The motion of the craft had changed : 
the moment I had my wits I felt that the 
sea was pyramidal, which told me there 
had been a quite recent shift of wind. I 
cannot imagine anything more dislocat- 
ing, more unnerving, more brain-sicken- 
ing than the leaps and rolls of the hull 
upon the sea that, by the movement, I 
knew was darting in almost perpendicular 
thrusts, spear-shaped billows lifting in 
ebon daggers, and putting a frightful 
wildness into the flings of the fabric. 

Miss Otway lay with her eyes shut and 
seemed asleep ; a small fire glowed in the 
stove, and the lighted lantern swung in 
the center of the cabin, as though some 
invisible hand grasped it, seeking to jerk 
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it off its hook. I took the bull’s-eye and 
went on deck and found the wind a dry 
gale, but observed a thickness as of fog 
in it, but it was too dark to make sure. 
I staggered to the binnacle, and saw the 
wind was blowing out of north again: a 
cruel shift! I stared and smelt for ice, but 
saw no loom and tasted no more than the 
freezing coldness of the blast. 

What was the hour? I went below and 
found it half-past eight o’clock. Oh, 
what an interminable darkness was that ! 
Where was the ice? It could not be far 
off. What and whither was our drift? I 
felt like a madman then. 

Miss Otway slept on. I believe it might 
have been an hour and a half after I had 
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awakened that, not knowing but that the 
poor young heart in her had been stopped 
by terror, or the delicate blood in her 
frozen, I stooped to view her face, the 
lamp burning dimly; I can’t tell why, 
but her whiteness seemed to my mood to 
exactly fit the bitterness of this time, the 
frost, the snow, the ice, the wild gale and 
foaming waters ; was I as mad then as I 
had felt some time before, to bend over 
her and fancy her a spirit of these wild 
and desolate parts? Put yourself in my 
place, and you'll not wonder to find your 
brow hot with fancies more desperately 
and tragically strange than such a crazy 
notion as this. 

She opened her eyes whilst I looked, 
and I stood erect with a sigh of relief. 

She sat up and watched me, whilst I 
saw in her face she was heeding the ex- 
travagant tumbling of the hull. 

«It seems to be blowing a gale,’’ she 
said. 

“Ay,” said I, « but we're still alive. 
Feel these jumps ; no empty cask could 
better them.”’ 

«Will you remove these chairs, that I 
may sit up?”’ 

I did so. Whilst I knelt beside her to 
cast the lashings adrift, she eyed me in- 
tently, as though she would read my very 
brain ; she then sighed, but said nothing, 
and the road being clear she drew her feet 
out of the covering and sought to rise, 
but after a short struggle with the furious 
deck sat again. 

I stood before the stove, waiting for day- 
break, my eye glancing from one frothing 
cabin window to another, and thence to 
the skylight. At last she said : 

‘‘ You’ve a brave heart, Mr. Selby, but 
it can hold out no longer ; I read despair 
in your face. If the end is to come, may 
it come quickly! You have behaved to 
me with a noble kindness. I can but 
thank you—I can but thank you,’ and 
she held out her hand with her eyes full 
of tears. 

I bowed my head over her hand ; it was 
an excuse to fetch a breath or two. Then 
said I: 

‘‘T'll not disguise the truth: our situ- 
ation is perilous, as God, who, let us be- 
lieve, is watching over us, knows. But I 
should be no true man to feel the despair 
you tell me you read in my face. Day- 
light may find us a sight to hearten us.”’ 
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She shook her head. 

‘* Well, but don’t let your spirits die. 
If a wish could help us I'd be alone, if 
your safety was to be got at so small a 
cost. But see now—I’ll run up on deck 
and let you know if there’s anything like 
the loom of ice about. It may prove all 
right with us—it may end in our lives 
being preserved.”’ 

But all the same, with a heart as heavy 
as ever hers could be, I clawed my way 
to the companion-steps. 

It was not yet daybreak, but when some 
while after the faint gray light sifted 
through the blowing, swelling, roaring 
gloom, the sight struck to my very heart 
and I was sure we were doomed. The 
sea was running in hills of liquid lead ; 
many clouds of mist were in the wind, 
and they blew athwart the hull like bursts 
of steam; snow in places was rushing 
in horizontal lines out of dark, low clouds, 
flying southwards. Ice was all about 
us. The first object that dawn revealed, 
whilst I stood in the companionway 
watching, was a mountain of ice on the 
bow ; as features of it stole out a snow- 
squall looked to have fouled a whole stack 
of pinnacles on the left of the berg: it 
was dark as smoke there, with snow 
whirling in a very maelstrom of froth- 
like whiteness; the seas slipped their 
foam up its side to a height of fifty feet, 
and the brine flashed in clouds of crys- 
tals against the dull, marble-like face. 

It was but one! I counted twenty com- 
ing and going amid the shadows of the 
squalls and flying masses of fog. The 
nearest — that on the star-board bow — 
was about a mile off. Others showed to 
port and astern: one heap like an island 
darkened the haze on the port bow. The 
gale had apparently broken up the bar- 
rier, and we were in the thick of the 
floating bodies. 

Miss Otway came to the foot of the 
companion-steps and waited for me to 
make way for her; I stepped out, and 
she ascended the steps and looked round 
the sea, but in silence. Her face was 
hardened into stone by despair. Hours 
of suspense and grief, hours spent in 
the most awful kind of loneliness the 
imagination can figure, with the dark- 
ness of the spirit of death forever upon 
her heart, had done their work with the 
poor young lady : sensation was dumb. 
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And now there was nothing to do but 
await the end, come what might. I let 
her stand a little looking, then taking her 
by the arm, gently, but firmly, conducted 
her below and seated her where she had 
lain during the night. I was resolved 
that my own despair should not be visi- 
ble to her, and partly to cover myself, so 
to speak, and partly for the good of the 
thing, I boiled some coffee, and put food 
on the deck near the stove; but one looked 
at such a repast with the emotions of a 
malefactor to whom breakfast is served 
whilst the hangman waits. 

Whilst I was at this work she addressed 
me calmly : 

‘« There is no doubt, I suppose, that we 
shall strike the ice?”’ 

‘It is not inevitable,’’ I answered. 

“If it happens, shall we be better off 
down here than on deck ?”’ 

‘Let it happen,”’ said I. 

«If we are to strike the ice,’’ she said, 
‘‘T should wish to be drowned quickly. 
I would rather die at once than be thrown 
soaked on the ice to lie a little and freeze 
—it would take time—I fear the suffer- 
ings: I am not afraid of death—I wish it 
to be quick.”’ 

‘«« There’s no ice nearer than a mile that 
I can make out,’’ I said, handing her a 
pannikin of coffee. «Pray, drink this.”’ 

She took it and raised it to her lips. 

‘If the hull strikes, will it go to pieces 
instantly ?’’ she asked. 

«Who can tell? She might beach her- 
self and find us a home till the berg 
floated north, where the smoke of our 
fire will be seen.’’ 

She sank into silence, with her eyes 
fastened upon the deck. When I offered 
her food she shook her head. My break- 
fast consisted of half a cup of coffee. 

At one o’clock it was a savage and tre- 
mendous scene of warring waters and 
flying sky of soot, and giant forms of 
ice vanishing and reappearing amid head- 
long flights of wool-white vapor, and 
through all in deep notes ran the thunder 
of the surge-smitten, frozen heights, with 
frequent rending and crashing noises of 
dislocation. I was now very sure that 
our drift was not less than three miles 
an hour, and perhaps four: this I gath- 
ered by observing a vast shape of ice that 
suddenly showed off the starboard bow. 
It was nearly a mile long, and I should 
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think two hundred feet high. I spied the 
white wings of birds glancing upon it, 
but I had it not often very clear in sight, 
for the steam-like smother drove down 
at quick intervals, so that the whole thing 
would be as completely gone to the eye as 
if it had sunk. 

But by staying and watching it as often 
as it emerged, in whole or in part, I got 
at the rate of our drift; it was quickly 
on our port bow, with others coming out 
of the thickness, all wild and terrific in 
that dull light of storm, with the glare 
of the leaping foam at their base. 

Soon after two, when it was almost 
dark, I thought we were lost, for I saw 
the loom of an iceberg right abeam to 
leeward ; but whether it was God's guid- 
ance of the devoted hull, or that the set 
of the long rolling sea ran a sort of sweep 
of tide round these floating islands, when 
we were within a musket shot of the 
mass, with an occasional shock of loose 
ice sounding through the hulk, our drift 
made a little departure ; I vow it was for 
all the world as though the fabric was 
alive and dreading her fate, avoided it, 
or as though she were under command 
with a cool hand and a critical eye at the 
helm. Certain it is we drove past clear ; 
it might be that we owed our preserva- 
tion to the rebound of the sea. 

It was almost black with the night 
when that berg was on our lee quarter, 
but I knew by a sudden enormous roar 
of water, and by an indescribable hissing 
sound, lasting for a few minutes, that an 
immense mass of the island had fallen, 
not very many ships’ lengths distant. 

A little after four in the morning, whilst 
I sat in the cabin with Miss Otway, every 
instant expecting the hull to strike, her 
motions grew suddenly quiet ; I felt her 
rise and fall upon a long swell, and knew 
instinctively by the feel of her that she 
was under the lee of something. 

I sprang to my feet and ran on deck. 
It was pitch dark, with a strange, phan- 
tasmal glimmer on either hand, so vague, 
so indeterminable I could not see it when 
I looked at it. The roar of the gale, the 
hiss and beat of the driven seas, came as 
from a distance. Thrice as high as the 
masthead of a ship sounded the low, con- 
tinuous thunder of the wind, as though 
it blew over mountain tops; but down 
where we were it was calm. Icy gusts 
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came in moans from half a dozen quarters. 
The long, invisible heave was as rhythmic 
as the ocean pulse of swell. I understood 
we were embayed, and foresaw certainly 
now that our being stranded, or being 
hammered to pieces against the ice, was 
only a question of minutes. 

I went into the cabin witha loathing of 
life coming into me out of the sheer de- 
spair that was as frost on my heart, 
caring not a curse how it went, so sick I 
was of it all after the unendurable hours 
of watching and expectation I had passed 
through ; and then, again, I felt that 
whatever was to happen it was right I 
should be by the poor girl’s side: not that 
it was in my power to comfort her—not, 
indeed, if the hull went to pieces, that I 
could be of the least use to her or myself ; 
but I was company for her, and out of 
me she’d get some solace of companion- 
ship in what I reckoned these dying 
minutes of ours. 

‘‘Has the wind fallen? Where are 
we?’’ she shrieked, as I approached her, 

«© We are embayed,’’ I answered. ‘* We 
are got under the lee of something.”’ 

Just as I spoke those words, a harsh, 
grating roar ran through the hull; the 
vessel trembled as though in the first 
throe of bursting : another like roar suc- 
ceeded ; I felt the thrill of the scraping 
of the bilge and keel as the fabric was 
rushed by some ponderous heave of swell. 
Again! another huge thrust of the sea, 
another long roar of scraping keel and 
bilge, another quiver and thrill through- 
out the hulk, as though every timber was 
straining ere flying to the shock of an 
explosion. She lay right over to star- 
board. The lamp swung and lay hard 
against the upper deck. Whatever was 
movable fetched away. So acute was the 
angle that Miss Otway, unable to main- 
tain her seat upon the couch, shot from it 
to me ; but I was firmly planted, saw her 
coming, and received her so that she was 
not hurt, and with a vigorous swing I 
cleared and placed her breathless and 
moaning in a cleated arm-chair that stood 
close to where I sat. 

The blind, soft, thunderous thrusts of 
the sea continued. I heard the water in 
tons washing over the decks, but every 
time this happened a roar of grinding and 
scaling shook the hull as she was driven 
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by the wash of the swell higher and yet 
higher. The companion was closed, and 
no water descended. I knew by the noise 
of the sea that the hull lay broadside to 
the swing of the swell. I got out of my 
chair, but was heavily thrown, and could 
scarcely regain my feet, so extreme was 
the slant and so completely did it pin me 
against the cabin wall. 

As regular as the rush of the floating 
folds was the thrust of them, and now I 
grew sensible that the heave was like to 
strand us high and dry, the job of it being 
a different labor than rocks or the grit of 
the beach of earth would have made, so 
greasy was the ice. The water poured 
over the decks every time the swell struck 
the hull, but in a little while I found each 
volume to be weakening in weight, and 
after the fabric had been driven in this 
grinding way in a sort of pulsing of 
blows, deafening with the bursts of the 
brine against the side and over the decks, 
each onward slide grew shorter and 
shorter, until presently she lay without 
motion, with an occasional shudder run- 
ning through her from the beat of the 
sea, but at intervals so varying as to per- 
suade me she was fairly high and dry, 
and within the wash of the foam of the 
larger rollers only. 

But the list, or angle, was horrible. I 
was unable to move without going on all 
fours. I crawled in this wise to Miss 
Otway, and told her to remain where she 
was, not to attempt to stir, lest she should 
break her neck, whilst I crept on deck to 
take a look at our situation, if it was 
visible. 

«« What has happened, do you think ?”’ 
she cried. 

«« We are stranded upon some beach of 
an ice island, I expect,’’ I replied. 

‘‘Hark to that!’’ she shrieked, as a 
sudden sea smote the bilge and roared in 
foaming recoil. ‘If you go on deck, 
you’ ll be washed away.”’ 

«T’ll see to it. That blow was weak. 
We have been thrust high. Feel what a 
desperate slope it is. I pray God no 
sudden shock of sea may launch us 
afresh.’’ 

With that I crawled to the companion- 
steps, every bone aching like rheumatism 
with the contortions of my figure in my 
efforts to move. 


(To be continued.) 














SALESWOMEN IN THE GREAT STORES. 


By MARY P. WHITEMAN. 


hs spite of 

“Daisy 
Miller,’’there 
is no settled 
type of an 
yY American 
— girl. The 

‘= country is too 
4 young. She 
is only one of 
alargeassort- 
ment, like a 
naturally 
beautiful, but 
untrained 
voice, where 
one note dif- 
fers from another, following its own or 
its great Creator’s fancy without any 
respect for the most approved meth- 
ods. So the shop-girl, in spite of the 
inevitable Psyche knot, is 
composed of many varieties, 
all sizes, ages, complexions, 
and nationalities, with the 
Jewess and Irish maiden well 
in the lead. The former has 
away of drawing money from 
the customer which is cer- 
tainly astonishing to the un- 
initiated and delightful to her 
employer. The Irish girl is 
usually a strong second in 
running what is called “a 
good book,”’ from her char- 
acteristic native wit, and the 
American, while you will 
find her modest and often- 
times refined, lacks the 
‘‘push”’ and ‘‘go’’ to become 
as valuable. 

To be a good saleswoman 
is not to be able to sell a cus- 
tomer something that sheasks 
for and has started out, after 
studying the bargaincolumns, 
to get, but to sell her some- 
thing she does not want and 
has no idea of buying when 
she comes into the shop. A 
cloak is advertised for some 
one day only for $7.50, worth 








$15.00, ‘‘special.’’ That is what is called 
a ‘‘leader,’’ and that is the bait which 
draws the customer to the house. 

A clever saleswoman will gently lead 
the innocent victim onward and upward 
until she walks out with a thirty-five 
dollar garment, of some elegant material, 
maybe, but of an old style which they are 
longing to be rid of, and which the pur- 
chaser fancies is the most wonderful bar- 
gain, as she still hears its songs of praise 
ringing in her ears. Then it is that the 
pretty little Jewess who has made this 
sale pats herself on the back and lets 
every one else know of her achievement, 
even the proprietor himself, if it is possi- 
ble, telling of it in a deprecatory style 
which is a sort of combination of modesty 
and self-appreciation. The average hur- 
ried, impatient shopper in these crowded 
dry-goods houses gets very indignant with 
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the saleswomen. The short answers, the 
indifference, the particularly discouraging 
information of ‘‘ three rooms over,’’ ‘‘ two 
counters below,’’ makes one feel often- 
times as though these people were leagued 
against you and the proprietor in an iron- 
clad union, the motto of which is: «Sell 
as little as possible and be as disagreeable 
as you can.’’ But this is not the case. 
They are most anxious to sell, for their 
positions are held almost solely by their 
sales, and the greatest amount of rivalry 
exists among them in trying to outdo 
each other. 

There is no bone of contention so great 
as one which is a common occurrence. 
For instance, a woman comes in an un- 
certain frame of mind to buy a hat. 
Every style, shape, and argument in the 
place is brought to bear upon the ques- 
tion, but the discouraging verdict is 
obtained by the weary saleswoman « that 
she will look a little further before decid- 
ing—’’ The next day she walks in and 
buys of another the same hat that has 
been high in favor the day before. War 
is immediately declared. ‘‘That is my 
‘come back,’ ’’ says saleswoman number 
one, in the shop vernacular, «‘ and I ought 
to have that check."’ 

‘¢ Well, you won't get it,’’ says number 
two, with more firmness than politeness, 
‘« for I lost a check the same way yester- 
day,’’ etc. 

Women who go from shop to shop 
ought surely totry to find the same girl 
who has shown so much patience in 
waiting on her. 

Before I looked into this question my 
sympathies were toa great extent with 
the customer, but since, they have been 
transferred to the much-enduring sales- 
woman. The time women take to look at 
an article, to finger it, to ask questions, 
the same one over and over in a dozen 
different forms! The many times they 
try it on, and decide first for and then 
against its becomingness. How they 
almost come to the point and then shift 
off and try every one of its kind in the 
room, asking the same thing over, and 
then come back to the original! And all 
this is bad enough if there is only one 
person to suit. But when the customer 
is accompanied by two friends, each, of 
course, of a different mind! But the bane 
of the saleswoman is the « looker.’’ 
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Thousands of women promenade the 
shops having not the slightest idea of 
buying, fingering this and pricing that, 
so that it is no wonder the poor shop-girl 
is often short in her answers to a person 
who really means to buy. If these 
‘‘lookers’’ could only realize how hard 
it is on the people who have to wait on 
them, they would certainly refrain from 
this form of amusement. 

The proprietor of a large shop on Sixth 
avenue one day asked the saleswoman 
what was wanted by a customer who had 
strolled along and addressed some ques- 
tion to her. «‘She did not want any- 
thing ; she was only looking.’’ Happen- 
ing to feel somewhat out of sorts that 
particular morning, the proprietor said: 
‘Oh, I guess she would have bought 
something if you had expressed a little 
more interest in her. I don’t think we 
want such people as you around; you go 
to the office and get your salary,’’ and so 
the girl was out of a place, and all because 
a too curious woman had asked the price 
of some fancy goods that she had not the 
remotest intention of buying. 

The grading in a shop forms a very 
important element. A girl begins as 
‘‘cash ’’ on adollar and seventy-five cents 
a week, and it is her duty todo everything 
she is called upon to do by every one in 
authority, and, of course, every one is in 
authority over the poor little «‘cash.’’ But 
all things have an end, and when she is 
promoted to the next place, ‘‘ packer”’ 
(wrapping and neatly tying up the par- 
cels), her turn comes, and she orders 


‘about the «‘cash’’ in a much more super- 


cilious manner than the head of the firm 
himself. After serving a sufficiently long 
term as a ‘ packer,”’ a steady, bright girl 
is often called upon to take charge of a 
table of bargains ; then her head is apt 
to be much turned, for she has reached 
the zenith of her ambition. She is a 
‘‘saleslady !’’ A young girl, who had 
left the packing desk about a week before 
to take charge of selling at a bargain table 
of aprons, was heard berating a. small 
cash girl who had offered her some slight 
indignity. ‘The idea,’ she said, «of 
telling me what to do, and me a sales- 
lady and her acash! The very idea!’’ 


There are all sorts and conditions of 
saleswomen. Some, at the head of the pro- 
fession, very wise and important ; others, 
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secondary 
lights and « un- 
derstudies,’’ 
those who dust 
and take care 
of the stock, 
only coming for- 
ward to sell at 
busy times and 
seasons. There 
are, also, in all 
the important 
shops, beautiful 
girls, used al- 
most exclusive- 
ly as models, 
and when the 
customer sees a 
gown, coat, or 
hat an al- 
most perfect fig- 
ure or charm- 
ingly pretty 
face, she, not 
being able to 
‘‘see herself as 
others see her,’’ 
lays the flatter- 
ing illusion to 
her breast that it will look just like that 
on herself, and is, thereby, much more 
tempted to make the outlay. 

At the head of each department is the 
«“buyer.’’ That is a position of impor- 
tance and responsibility, for a large part 
of the success of the establishment de- 
pends upon the judiciousness of the 
‘‘buyers,’’ and this position is generally 
earned by a long shop-girl apprenticeship. 
They go to the wholesale houses to select 
and haggle for the goods, scour the town 
for ‘‘jobs,’’ a lot that can be sold cheap, 
with a great hue and cry of advertising, 
and get a very comfortable profit for the 
proprietor. The salary of a‘ buyer’’ is 
generally very good, from twenty-five 
dollars a week up to several thousand a 
year. 

The workrooms, filled with shop-girls, 
where they manufacture the beautiful cre- 
ations in hats, fancy bodies, tea-gowns, 
and collarettes are, perhaps, the most 
interesting part of an establishment. A 
glimpse in a millinery workroom, for 
instance, reveals two or three French 
‘‘trimmers,’’ and some of other nation- 
alities, who are seated at different inter- 
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vals, each sur- 

rounded by 

three or four 

girls called 

‘ millinies,’’ or 

‘‘improvers,”’ 

and two or three 

apprentices, 

who are ‘ learn- 

ing the trade,”’ 

bob in and out, 

collecting and 

“matching 

up’’ the ma- 

terials for the 

work. General 

Washington, at 

the head of his 

army, could not 

° have felt, or 

made others 

feel, so much 

his august pres- 

ence as did the 

diminutive 

French woman. 

This little wom- 

an had the best 

seat in the room, 

near the light, she was screaming for 

the stool for her feet, she was ordering 

about her girls in the most dictatorial 

style, and, above all, she was turning 

out truly wonderful creations of art and 
fashion ! 

Conversation in the workroom is carried 

on alniost incessantly in a brisk but low- 

voiced manner, always brought to an 
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abrupt standstill at the entrance of the 
‘‘ forewoman,’’ the thread of the discourse 
immediately resumed as the door shuts 
behind her. The theme is almost invari- 
ably the coming man. He may vary from 
day to day in his style, his accomplish- 
ments, his attainments, but he is always 
in it, so tospeak, for these working-girls 
look forward with the constant hope of 
being released from their daily bondage 
by matrimony. The majority 
of the older girls, I found, 
have what they call their 
‘steady company,’’ and 
when they decide upon some 
one particular favorite they 
are, for the most part, very 
loyaltohim. It is then only 
a question of time and salary 
when the nuptial knot will 
be tied. All their little pen- 
nies are saved up for Christ- 
mas and birthday souvenirs, 
and I was greatly surprised 
at the magnitude of these 
gifts. A working-girl would 
scorn a plain gold ring as 
an engagement badge, and 
many of them possess dia- 
monds of quite goodly pro- 
portions, which they do not 
always wear except upon 
a Sunday. 

Some of them have very 
wild and ambitious flights 
of fancy concerning this 
coming arbitrator of her fate. 
One girl, getting a salary of 
six dollars a week for the 
consideration of sewing little 
puffings of lace on a wire 
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frame, calmly announced one day in all 
seriousness that she was going on her 
vacation for two weeks where a certain 
young bachelor, worth many millions, 
has a country-seat, and who knows what 
may happen! The significance of the 
look which followed this declaration quite 
awed the workroom irto complete silence 
for several minutes. The society notes 
failed to chronicle an event of a startling 
nature, so the young woman still con- 
tinues to sew, although the winter vel- 
vet has taken the place of the summer 
lace. 

But not all are looking forward to a 
life of matrimonial bliss. Some dream 
of independence. Some have more pro- 
nounced flights of fancy. One young 
girl, who was perfectly indifferent to the 
correctness of speech as prescribed by 
Mr. Murray, announced, after a short 
acquaintance, that she was not very much 
interested in her work, that she did not 
expect to be learning a trade much longer, 
she was going to be a literary lady, 
and was studying to that end « evenings.”’ 
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She also brought books to read during 
the lunch hour, not the lovely, romantic 
tales, such as ‘«‘ Dora Thorne,’’ «« Wife in 
Name Only,”’ or « The Curse of Clifton,’’ 
devoured by the girls with the sandwiches 
and cakes at noon, and perused morning 
and night going up and down on the ele- 
vated, but essays on ‘‘ How to Compose 
Sonnets,’’ «‘The Proper Course of In- 
struction to Become a Poetess,’’ and such 
like deep literature. ‘‘ Oh, yes,’’ she said, 
I have written a great deal of poetry. I 
haven’t had it printed yet, but the min- 
ister’s wife died the other day and I sent 
him an original poem on embossed card- 
board, with a beautiful gold edge anda 
hand-painted bunch of violets at the top, 
tied with a black ribbon. Would you like 
to hear it?’ Of course, there was a 
general consent, and forthwith a copy of 
the poem was produced and read to the 
admiring crowd with such pathos as 
brought tears tothe eyes. How they did 
pity that poor, afflicted minister! The 
embryo poetess worked so hard at her 
studies ‘‘evenings,’’ burned so much 
after midnight oil, stinted herself so, that 
she might buy her essays and systems of 
‘Complete Compositions,’’ that she 
finally grew unfit to work at the plebeian 
millinery business, and the last that was 
heard from the poor girl was that she had 
succumbed toa fever. After that all trace 
of her was lost. 

Some, of a more practical turn of mind, 
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were figuring on ‘setting up’ in 
business, and one actually did, and 
lost the earnings of many months. 

Superstitions in a workroom are 
many and varied, and command great 
respect. To drop an unfinished hat 
on the floor is a suré guarantee of 
its success, and, as many are sold that 
have taken a tumble, and would be 
naturally, the sign is considered in- 
fallible. ‘Todrop your scissors means 
extremely bad luck, if you stoop to 
pick them up yourself. You must 
step on them, and then have some one 
else return them to you. When you 
are so fortunate as to get an order for 
a bride’s hat, you must pluck a hair 
from your own head and sew it in 
your work, then every girl demands 
the privilege of trying it on, and she 
is sure to get a husband on her own 
account. 

Every one knows the adage about try- 
ing on amourning hat, but strange to 
say, many, even the most superstitious, 
drape themselves in widow's weeds when- 
ever they get an opportunity, probably, 
although thoroughly believing in the fate 
in store, they do it on the principle: ««’Tis 
better to have loved and lost, than never 
to have loved at all.”’ 
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A sneeze is fraught with augury. What 
sneezing portends is expressed in rhyme. 
** Sneeze on Monday 
Sneeze for danger. 
Sneeze on Tuesday 
Kiss a stranger. 
Sneeze on Wednesday 
Get a letter. 
Sneeze on Thursday 
Something better. 
Sneeze on Friday 
Sneeze for sorrow. 
Sneeze on Saturday 
Joy to-morrow.”’ 


In most of the large establishments, 
where many people are employed, the 
rules are very strict and the punishment 
is generally a fine, which is deducted 
from the salary at the end of the week. 
For example, a cent a minute is generally 
charged for tardiness, and many of the 
people, no matter how small the salary, 
and maybe living many miles from their 
place of business, frequently, in fact, 
almost uniformly, carry home their sal- 
aries at the end of the week minus fifty 
cents or so. On the other hand, if cus- 
tomers come in late and stay over closing 
time these same girls are expected to wait 
on them cheerfully some fifteen or twenty 
minutes after six without any extra com- 
pensation. Still, fining seems necessary, 
for, when not enforced, there are always 
those who take advantage of it, and they 
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must be in their places to get their 
stocks in order and be ready to wait 
on the customers. 

Fining applies more especially to 
the low-salaried sales-people. The 
higher up in authority, and the big- 
ger wages one receives, the more 
leniency is shown; therefore, the 
‘head fitter,”’ getting her seventy- 
five dollars a week, the French 
trimmer, whose time is worth her 
weight in gold, or the large-salaried 
buyer, arrive with an air of impor- 
tance a half hour or so after the ap- 
pointed time of opening. 

In most of the great shops there 
isa surprising lack of comfort in the 
way of a lunch-room, or a place to 
spend the allotted three-quarters of 
an hour at noon. In some places 
this room is at the top of the build- 
ing, and in others in the cellar, but 
almost all are dirty and unattractive 
in every way. In one particular 

house on the west side the rats are so 
large and numerous that the services of a 
Pied Piper are sadly in demand. Thisis a 
disgrace, especially when one sees the fine 
waiting-rooms provided for the customers. 
There are one or two notable exceptions 
to this, however, one especially which is 
following closely upon the lines of the 
famous Bon Marché, in Paris, and it is 
greatly appreciated by all the employés. 
It is an unpretentious house on lower 
Broadway, but the comfort of the sales- 
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people seems 
to be as much 
considered as 
that of thecus- 
tomers. They 
take an espe- 
cial pride in 
their lunch- 
room, which 
is large and 
neat. Clean, 
attractive ta- 
bles, at which 
four can com- 
fortably sit, 
line the sides, 
andin the mid- 
dle is a beauti- 
fully neat 
cooking coun- 
ter bristling 
with cake, 
sandwiches, 
eggs, pies, 
frank furters, 
tea, coffee, 
milk, and 
other edibles, 
in charge of a 
pleasant-faced 
woman who 
keeps her little flock well in hand, and 
does not allow so much as a speck on the 
floor. She will show you her ice- box 
with exceeding pride, and well she may, 
for itis a joy. In summer a bowl of de- 
licious raspberries, two tremendous water- 
melons, vichy, ginger-ale, and sarsapa- 
rilla, and, crowning all, a great freezer of 
ice-cream ; while in winter, hot chowders 
and soups are provided. The employés 
can buy an appetizing, wholesomely pre- 
pared lunch here for a few pennies ; and 
how much it is appreciated they only 
can say ! 

The half-holidays provided in the warm 
months are a great boon to the working- 
girls. Just think how little timethey get 
to do any sewing or mending, or any lit- 
tle feminine fussing and planning. Very 
few spend their Saturday afternoons at 
Coney Island and such places, as the 
common idea may be, but are only too 
glad to stay quietly at home, making a 
York. 


large stores of New 





new shirt- 
waist ora 
fancy collar- 
ette; and in 
looking for- 
ward, plot- 
ting and plan- 
ning for the 
great holi- 
days, such as 
the Fourth of 
July, or Deco- 
ration Day! 
Every one has 
something on 
hand, and it 
takes all the 
next day to 
tell of its joys, 
its successes, 
or, maybe, its 
disappoint- 
ments. 

A word as to 
the morals of 
these bread- 
winners. They 
are far above 


the fin-de- 
siécle society 
girl. They 


have little time, little money, or little op- 
portunity to learn aught of champagne 
or cigarettes. They have few invitations 
to gaze on «Living Pictures,’ and few 
opportunities to discuss society dramas, 
As a rule, they live at home, and they 
have absolutely no control over the little 
salary which they earn. That is carried 
home at the end of the week in its en- 
velope, just as it is received, and given 
to the mother. She provides what she 
thinks is right for her daughter, regard- 
less of what the child earns, and this right 
is almost universally exercised, even far 
beyond the time when the daughter is of 
age legally, and entitled to control her 
own earnings. Naturally, the little girl 
who starts out at the age of ten to earn 
her few pennies as ‘‘cash,’’ soon becomes 
very wise in her generation as to the 
ways of the world, but she also learns, 
at the same time, to be her own guardian 
angel, and she generally succeeds. 


The portraits accompanying this article are from photographs of young women engaged in the 
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ANOTHER DOG. 


By F. 


I O not tell me dogs cannot talk. I 

know better. I saw it all myself. 
It was at Sterzing,—that most picturesque 
of all the Tyrolean villages on the Italian 
slope of the Brenner,—with its long, 
single street, zigzagged like a straggling 
path in the snow,—perhaps it was laid out 
that way,—and its little, open square, 
with shrine and rude stone fountain, sur- 
rounded by women in short skirts and 
hobnailed shoes, dipping in their buck- 
ets. On both sides run queer arcades, 
sheltering shops, their doorways piled up 
with cheap stuffs, fruit, farm implements, 
and the like, and at the far end,—almost 
the last house in the town,—stands the 
inn, where you breakfast. An old, old 
inn, with swinging sign framed by fan- 
tastic iron work, and decorated with over- 
flows of foaming ale in green mugs, 
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crossed clay pipes, and little, round dabs 
of yellow-brown, suggestive, no doubt, of 
cakes,—the whole typical of good cheer 
within. And with a great archway, too, 
wide and high, with enormous, barn-like 
doors fronting on the straggling, zigzag 
street. Under this a cobble-stone pave- 
ment leads to the door of the coffee-room 
and out to the stable beyond. These great 
doors keep out the driving snows and the 
whirls of sleet and rain, and are slammed- 
to behind horse, sleigh, and all, if not in 
the face, certainly in the very teeth of the 
gale, while you disentangle your half- 
frozen legs at your leisure, almost within 
sight of the blazing fire of the coffee-room 
within. 

Under this great archway then, against 
one of these big doors, his big paws just 
inside the shadow line,—for it was not 
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winter, but a brilliant summer morning, 
—the grass all dusted with powdered dia- 
monds, the sky a turquoise, and the air a 
joy,—under this archway, I say, sat a big 
St. Bernard dog, squat on his haunches, 
his head well up, like a grenadier on guard, 
—his eyes commanding the approaches 
down the road, up the road, and across the 
street ; taking in the passing peddier with 
the tinware, and the girl with a basket 
strapped to her back, her fingers knitting 
for dear life.—not to mention so unim- 
portant an object as myself swinging 
down the road, my iron-shod alpenstock 
hammering the cobbles. 

He made no objection to my entering, 
neither did he receive me with any show 
of welcome. There was no bounding 
forward, no wagging of the tail, no aim- 
less walk around for a moment, only to 
settle down in another spot; nor was 
there any sudden growl or forbidding 
look in the eye. None of these things 
entered his thoughts, for none of these 
things were part of his duty. The land- 
lord would do the welcoming, and the 
blue-shirted porter take my knapsack and 
show me the way to the coffee-room. His 
business was to sit still and guard that 
archway. Paying guests, and those 
known to the family,—yes! But stray 
mountain goats, chickens, inquisitive, 
pushing peddlers, pigs, and wandering 
dogs,—well, he would take care of these. 

While the cutlets and coffee were being 
fried and boiled, I dragged a chair across 
the road and tilted it back out of the sun 
against the wall of a house. I, too, com- 
manded a view down past the blacksmith 
shop, where they were heating a great 
iron tire to clap on the hind wheel of a 
‘«diligence,’’ and up the street as far as 
the little square where the women were 
still clattering about on the cobbles, their 
buckets on their shoulders. Thus it was 
that I fell to watching the dog. 

The more I looked at him, the more his 
personality took possession of me. The 
exceeding gravity of his demeanor; his 
dignified attitude. The quiet, silent re- 
serve about him. The way he looked at 
you from under his eyebrows,—not eager- 
ly, or furtively, but with a self-possessed, 
competent air, quite like a captain of a 
Cunarder scanning a horizon from the 
bridge, or a French gendarme, watching 
the shifting crowds from one of the little 
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stone circles anchored out in the rush of 
the boulevards, was a look of authority 
backed by unlimited power. Then, his 
hairy chops had a certain dignified cut to 
them as they drooped over his teeth be- 
neath his black, stubby nose. His ears, 
too, rose and fell easily, and without 
undue haste or excitement when the 
sound of horses’ hoofs put him on his 
guard, or a goat wandered too near. And 
with all this, one could see that he was 
not a meddlesome dog, nor a snarler,— 
no running out and giving tongue at 
each passing object,—not that kind of a 
dog at all. Justa plain, substantial, well- 
mannered, dignified, self-respecting St. 
Bernard dog, who knew his place and 
kept it, who knew his duty and did it, 
and who would no more chase a cat than 
he would bite your legs in the dark. Put 
a cap with a gold band on his head and 
he would really have made an_ ideal 
concierge. Even without the band, he 
concentrated in his face all the superiori- 
ty, repose, and exasperating reticence of 
that necessary concomitant of Continen- 
tal hotel life. 

Suddenly I noticed a more eager ex- 
pression on the face of my dog-concierge 
opposite. One ear was unfurled, like a 
flag, and almost run to the masthead ; 
the head was turned quickly down the 
road. Then I heard the sound of wheels 
below the shop. Then his dogship 
straightened up and stood on four legs, 
his tail wagging slowly. 

Another dog was coming. 

A great Danish hound, with white eyes 
and black-and-tan ears, a tail as long and 
smooth as a policeman’s night-club,—one 
of those sleek and shining dogs with 
powerful chest and knotted legs, a little 
bowed in front, with black lips, and 
dazzling, fang-like teeth. He was spat- 
tered, too, with brown spots, and sported 
asingle white foot. Altogether, he was 
a dog of quality,—of ancestry,—of a cer- 
tain position in his own land,—who fol- 
lowed his master’s mountain wagon as 
much for love of adventure as anything 
else. A dog of parts, too, who could, 
perhaps, hunt the wild boar, or give chase 
to the agile deer. Moreover, he was not 
an inn dog. He was rather a palace dog, 
or a chateau, or a shooting-box dog, who, 
in his cff moments, trotted behind dog- 
carts filled with guns, sportsmen in knee- 
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breeches, or in front of landaus when my 
lady went an-airing. 

And with all this,—and quite natural- 
ly,—he was a dog of breeding, who, while 
he insisted on his own rights, respected 
those of others. I saw all this before he 
had spoken ten words to the concierge,— 
the St. Bernard dog, I mean. For he 
did talk to him, and the conversation was 
just as plain to me, tilted back against 
the wall, out of the sun, waiting for my 
cutlets and coffee, as if I had been a dog 
myself, and understood each word of it. 

First, he walked up sideways, his tail 
wagging and straight out, like a patent 
towel-rack. Then he walked round the 
concierge, who followed his movements 
with becoming interest, wagging his own 
tail, straightening his forelegs, and sid- 
ling around him kindly, as befitted the 
stranger’s rank and quality, but with 
a certain dog-independence of manner, 
passing the time of day, and intimating, 
by certain twists of his tail, that he feit 
quite sure his excellency would like the 
air and scenery the further he got up the 
pass,—all strange dogs did. 

During this interchange of canine civil- 
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ities, the landlord was helping out the two 
men,—the companions of the dog, one 
round and pudgy, the other lank and 
scrawny, but both in knickerbockers, 
with green hats decorated with cock 
feathers and edelweiss,—assisted by the 
blue-shirted porter, who carried in the 
bags and alpenstocks, closing the coffee- 
room door behind them. 

Suddenly the strange dog—who had 
been beguiled by the courteous manner 
of the concierge—realized that his mas- 
ter had disappeared. The man was hun- 
gry, no doubt, and half blinded by the 
glare of the sun, and, after the manner of 
his kind, had dived into this shelter 
without a word to the dumb beast who 
had tramped behind his wheels, swallow- 
ing the dust his horse kicked up. 

When the strange dog realized this,—I 
saw the instant the idea entered his mind, 
as I caught the sudden toss of the head,— 
he gave a quick glance around with that 
uneasy, furtive, anxious look that comes 
into a dog’s face when he discovers that 
he is adrift in a strange place without 
his master. What face is so utterly mis- 


erable, and what eyes so pleading—the 
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tears just under the lids—as the lost 
dog’s? 

Then it was beautiful to see the con- 
cierge. With a sudden arching of the 
neck he reassured the strange dog—tell- 
ing him, as plainly as could be, not to 
worry—they were only inside, and would 
be out after breakfast. There was no 
mistaking what he said to him. It was 
all done with a peculiar curving of the 
neck, a reassuring wag of the tail, and 
quick glance toward the coffee-room, and 
a few frolicsome, kittenish jumps, plainly 
indicating that as for himself the occasion 
was one of great hilarity, with absolutely 
no cause for anxiety. Then, if you could 
have seen that anxious look fade away, 
and the responsive, reciprocal wag of the 
night-club of a tail, and the sudden peace 
that came into his eyes, as he followed 
the concierge to the doorway, dropping 
his ears, and throwing himself beside 
him, looking up into his face, his tongue 
out, panting, after the habit of his race, 
—the white saliva dropping upon his 
paws. 

Then followed a long talk, conducted 
in side glances, and punctuated with the 
quiet laughs of more slapping of tails on 
the cobbles, as the concierge listened to 
the adventures of the stranger, or matched 
it with funny experiences of his own. 

Here a whistle from the coffee-room 
window startled him. Even so rude a 
being as a man is sometimes mindful of 
his dog. In an instant both were on 
their feet, the concierge ready for what- 
ever would turn up, the stranger trying 
to locate the sound and his master. An- 
other whistle, and he was off, bounding 
down the road, looking wistfully at the 
windows, and rushing back bewildered. 
Suddenly the thought popped into his 
head that the short cut to his master lay 
through the archway. Then it was that 
the concierge’s manner altered. It was 
not gruff, nor savage, nor severe,—it was 
only firm and decided. With his tail 
still wagging, showing his kindness and 
willingness to oblige, but with spine 
rigid and hair bristling, he explained 
clearly and succinctly to that strange 
dog how absolutely impossible it would 
be for him to permit his crossing the 
archway. Up went the spine of the 
stranger, and out went his tail like a bar 
of steel, the feet braced, and the whole 
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body taut as standing rigging. But the 
concierge kept on wagging his tail, 
though his hair still bristled,—saying as 
plainly as could be: 

‘«My dear sir, do not blame me. I as- 
sure you that nothing in the world would 
give me more pleasure than to throw the 
whole house open to you; but consider 
fora moment. My master puts me here 
to see that nobody comes in but those he 
wishes to see, and that all other live- 
stock, and most especially dogs, shall be 
kept out. (This with head bent on one 
side and neck arched.) Now, while I 
have the most distinguished considera- 
tion for your dogship (tail wagging 
violently), and would gladly oblige you, 
you must see that my honor is at 
stake (spine more rigid), and I feel 
assured that under the circumstances 
you will not press a request (low growl) 
which you must know would be impos- 
sible for me to grant.”’ 

And the strange dog did not. On the 
contrary, he lowered his tail as he lis- 
tened, swaying it back and forth, until 
his interest increased it to a positive 
wag, ending in a sudden wheel and 
bound down the road,—convinced but 
not satisfied. 

Then the concierge gravely settled 
himself once more on his haunches in 
his customary place, his eyes command- 
ing the view up and down and across the 
road, where I sat still tilted back in my 
chair waiting for my cutlets,—his whole 
body at rest, his face expressive of that 
quiet content resultant upon duties per- 
formed and honor untarnished. 

But the stranger had duties, too,—to 
answer the whistle, and find his master. 
So back he rushed to the concierge, look- 
ing up into his face, his eyes restless 
and anxious. 

‘«If it was inconsistent with his honor 
to permit him to cross the threshold, was 
there any other way he could get into the 
coffee-room?’’ This last with a low 
whine of uneasiness, and a toss of head. 

‘Yes, certainly ; why had he not men- 
tioned it before? It would give him very 
great pleasure to show him the way to 
the side entrance,’’ jumping to his feet, 
and away he went, everything wagging 
now, and stopped stock still at the cor- 
ner, pointing with his nose to the closed 
door. 
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Then the stranger bounded down with 
a scurry and plunge, nervously edging 
up to the door, wagging his tail, croon- 
ing a low, anxious whine, springing to 
one side, his paws now on the sill, his 
nose at the crack until the door opened, 
and he dashed inside. 

What happened in the coffee-room I do 
not know, for I could not see. I am 
willing, however, to wager that a dog of 
his loyalty, dignity, and sense of duty, 
did just what a dog of quality would do. 
No awkward springing at his master’s 
chest with his dusty paws leaving marks 
on his vest front; no rushing around 
chairs and tables in mad joy at being let 
in, alarming waitresses and children. 
Only a low whine and gurgle of delight, 
a rubbing of his cold nose against his 
master’s hand, a low, earnest look up 
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into his face,—so frank, so trustful,—a 
look that carried no reproach for being 
shut out, and only gratitude for being let 
in. A moment more, and he was back 
again, head in air, sweeping in with a 
glance everything in the road, looking 
for his friend. Then a dash, and he was 
around by the archway, licking the con- 
cierge in the face, biting his neck, rub- 
bing his nose under his forelegs, saying 
over and over again how deeply he 
thanked him,—how glad and proud he 
was of his acquaintance, and how de- 
lighted he would be if he came down to 
Vienna, or Milan, or wherever he came 
from, so that he might show him some 
attention, and make it pleasant for him. 

Just here the landlord called out that 
the cutlets and coffee were ready, and, 
man like, I went in to breakfast. 





NATURE TO ART. 
By EDGAR FAWCETT. 


PAINTER, beware lest thou too dearly prize 
All variant blame or cheer from clique or clan... . 
Below the intense blue blaze of tropic skies, 
In valley and dell untrod by mortal man, 
For centuries do my giant fern-plumes tower, 
My bristling cacti break in glorious flower, 
Or yet my lissome orchids throng to raise | 
The delicate rainbow splendors of their sprays. 


Sculptor, be warned ere thou too precious rate 

. . . Thou dost behold 

How carelessly in heaven I rear the great 
Palatial purples of my sunsets—mould 

The snows of my proud mountain-summits—curl 

To airier symmetries the plastic pearl 

Of my pale dawns—or hew, year after year, 

With silver-chiseling waves my cliffs austere. 


Master of music, let thine own soul make 
Its choicest audience . 
Melodious and delirious winds that wake 
Lyres in my tree-tops, lutes among my reeds? 
Or if alone the meek brute grazing herds 
Hark to the blithe arpeggios of my birds? 
Or if blank sands and crags alone may hear 
The orchestral ocean I sublimely rear? 


. . - Do I reck who heeds 


Thee, least yet loftiest, Poet, I would remind 
That ever in thine own large passionate heart 
Thou shalt for thine own song the encomiums find 
Worthier as they are wiser. . 
From all men, mantle my enormous nights 
In silence, yet their labyrinthine lights 
Thrill deeply with grand strains no discord mars,— 
The rhythm and cadence of my choric stars. 


. . I, apart 
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STUDIED AND EXPLAINED BY AN EMINENT SCIENTIST. 


By T. C. CRAWFORD. 


I. 


"s HAT can I do for you?”’ 

‘« Nothing—that is to say—ex- 
cuse me, I will consult my notes and let 
you know.”’ 1, Henry Morton, professor 
in the University of Virginia, thus re- 
plied with something like rudeness to a 
polite inquiry from the desk of the chief 
librarian in our noted library, where for 
years I had been a student. 

The rudeness was occasioned by a sharp 
surprise. In the post of the venerable 
and trusted librarian, Dr. Allen, there 
stood a trim-looking, self-possessed young 
woman, with an air of authority that 
clearly indicated a revolution of some 
kind in our peaceful library. 

A woman in charge of our sacred li- 
brary. What nonsense! Clearly, it was 
some stupidity of the moment. I rushed 
to the office of the secretary. I gasped: 


«‘ Where is Dr. Allen to-day ?’’ 
‘« He has gone to New York.”’ 
«When will he return ?”’ 





‘«He will not return. He resigned his 
post here to accept a better one in the 
Lenox library.’’ 

« But I never heard one word of this.’’ 

‘‘No; it was decided a few days after 
your departure for Europe for your sum- 
mer vacation. He received a so much 
better offer, that we could not afford to 
ask him to stay.’’ 

‘‘ But, in heaven’s name, who is his 
successor ?”’ 

‘Flora Allen, his niece.’’ 

‘A woman in charge of the library! 
A temporary expedient, I hope?”’ 

‘Not at all. The board of managers 
voted unanimously to employ her after 
examining her qualifications, and the fac- 
ulty, after six weeks’ observation of her 
practical work, has formally approved her 
selection.’’ 

‘« But a woman, and a young woman at 
that, in such a post. What senseless 
madness !"’ 

‘‘You will find Miss Allen fully com- 
petent. She is highly educated, and has 
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been specially trained for the duties of 
her place by her uncle, the former libra- 
rian. Test her qualifications as you 
can, and, if you find her lacking, you 
may make a formal objection and com- 
plaint. Such objection and complaint 
will be carefully considered, as we know 
your loyalty and sincerity in everything 
that relates to the welfare of the uni- 
versity.’’ 

I turned away, fully resolved to be ob- 
durate and severe in my opposition to this 
innovation in the sacred precincts where 
I had studied with the passion of an ar- 
dent investigator into the fascinating 
mysteries of nature, who discloses her 
secrets so reluctantly, and only to those 
who serve her with undivided devotion. 
The library communicated with my pri- 
vate laboratory and bed-chamber. Often, 
during the long vacation of the summer, 
my work had kept me in the seclusion of 
my own quarters for weeks at a time. 
Outside of my chamber there was a broad 
balcony that overlooked a peaceful valley 
shaded by blue-tinted hills, a soothing 
picture for me when I was exhausted by 
the fever of my too incessant study. 

Up to this day of my return to my 
home, I had not had the path of my work 
crossed bya woman. I had taken no oath 
to forswear them ; only women-lovers ever 
take that trouble ; but woman had simply 
had no place in my life. Twenty years of 
celibacy had deepened the impression that 
the man who had a great purpose to ac- 
complish in life should consider woman 
in the light of a mortal enemy. 

There was now an undercurrent of 
fierceness in my annoyance as I returned 
to the library. Miss Allen should be put 
to the test. The other professors were 
too easy-going, and too ready to yield to 
a spirit of gallantry. 

I returned to the desk. 
you now for a moment.”’ 

The librarian turned. I am sure she 
saw opposition and disapproval in every 
line of my figure. But she gave no sign. 
She advanced to the desk and stood in an 
attitude of easy attention, as she awaited, 
without a word, my instructions. 

I shall never forget how she looked as 
she thus stood waiting, while I, under 
pretense of studying my notes for the 
references I was about to call for, made a 
keen examination of my mortal enemy, 


‘‘T will trouble 
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woman, so securely entrenched within the 
gates of my sanctuary. 

Let me describe her. She was of me- 
dium height, neither too slim nor too well 
rounded. Her face was clear, small fea- 
tured, and plain in repose. The dark- 
brown hair that shaded her pale face was 
thick, dark, and caught at the back of 
her shapely head in a classical Grecian 
knot. Her dress was of some dark, soft 
stuff, absolutely devoid of ornament. 

As I glanced up while making out my 
first list of requirements, I found her 
looking at me, and I saw that her eyes 
were dark, and when she spoke a brief 
word, as she took my notes, I observed 
that her teeth were white and regular. 
Her firm, white, beautiful hands indicated 
a high and distinguished character. Evi- 
dently a person of refinement and breed- 
ing! all the better. I did not underrate 
my enemy. She was not beautiful. You 
would pass her by in a crowd without 
special observation, but face to face with 
her, I recognized that she possessed char- 
acter and individuality, and consequently 
was doubly dangerous. 

I confess that I observed no blunders in 
her answers to my first demands. In fact, 
I was even more promptly served than 
when Dr. Allen was in office, but this did 
not one whit lessen my resolution to rid 
the library of her presence. 


5. 


That evening Dr. Doremus called upon 
me. He was the president of the faculty, 
aman full of years and wise experience. 
He was notable for his energy and 
bluntness. 

Without prelude, he said: «I under- 
stand you object to our new librarian.”’ 

‘I do, most decidedly.”’ 

«« Why—question of sex ?”’ 

‘«« That is about it.’’ 

‘Pooh! You should be broad enough 
to be above idle prejudice.”’ 

‘It is more than prejudice. 
on solid reason.”’ 

‘¢ Give it.’”’ 

‘« The reason is this. In an atmosphere 
devoted to study or work, the sex ques- 
tion, the most disturbing influence in the 
world, should not be permitted to come. 
I am willing to grant that the new libra- 
rian may possess all the technical require- 


It is based 
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““WHAT CAN I 


ments for the place. But she is a woman, 
and, with the changeable temperament of 
her type, will radiate her variability to 
others. She isa lady, and consequently 
full of charm. When she feels well, 
everything will move briskly in the li- 
brary. When she is out of sorts, every- 
thing will languish.’’ 

‘«« Nonsense.”’ 

‘«‘T tell you, doctor, I come to you with 
fresh eyes, and I see already the demorali- 
zation that has come tothe library, insidi- 
ously, if you please, during the two 
months of this change. Professor Solide, 
who hitherto had a perfect passion for 
working in the most obscure and quiet 
corners of the library, has now moved his 
desk near the librarian’s, and to-day he 
spent the greater part of the time actually 
within the inclosure set aside for the li- 
brarian. Allof the professors kept com- 
ing to her during my visit, under pretense 
of consulting with her. Do you see the 
end of this ?’”’ 

‘« What is the end?’”’ 

«« Why, some one about the library will 
fall madly in love with her, or she will 
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DO FOR you?’” 


fall in love with somebody. She is quite 
attractive enough for that, and then what 
will become of our library and its peace ? 
Already I begin to see signs of enmity 
between Professor Solide and Professor 
Rectangle, who have been lifelong 
friends.”’ 

‘‘ But they are married men, mature, 
discreet, beyond all such influences as you 
fear.’’ 

‘« That has nothing todo with it. The 
influence is there. It has already pro- 
duced discord, and you may expect any- 
thing during the next year in the way of 
disturbance. If it was not the workroom 
of the university, sir, I should say noth- 
ing. Butits name and fame are dear to 
me.’’ 

‘Come, now, don’t exaggerate. You 
do not think they are in danger.’’ 

‘I certainly do.”’ 

Dr. Doremus laughed. ‘You are so 
violent and unreasonable, I begin to 
suspect—’”’ 

‘« What, sir?’’ 

‘That you are already in love with her 
yourself. I hope you are. The experience 
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will do you good,—make you human.”’ 
Our learned president chuckled malicious- 
ly and waddled out, leaving me speech- 
less with indignation. 


ITI. 


Plainly, my objections were reason- 
able. Here was a foreign topic thrust 
into my life, and I could not by a mere 
exercise of will exclude it. Instead of 
being able to quietly settle down to my 
work after Dr. Doremus’ call, I began to 
walk up and down my room, puffing great 
clouds of smoke from my pipe, which 
some way did not appear to have its usual 
soothing effect. 

The habit of not thinking about women 
may become as fixed as the habit of-think- 
ing about them. For the first time in 
my life I was upset and disturbed bya 
woman, Turn as I would about the 
room, I could not banish the picture of 
the demoralized library, with the pro- 
fessors moving under the spell of an en- 
chantress. «‘Pshaw ! Why should I care? 
Why should it affect me?’’ Dr. Doremus’ 
blunt remark kept running in my head. 
‘«T hope you are in love. The experience 
will do you good,—make you human.”’ 

‘‘Make me human? Was humanity 
only to be gained by dangling at a 
woman’s apron-string?”’ 

‘« The experience will do you good.”’ I 
now recalled one of the theories of the 
doctor, that all possible experiences of 
life were necessary in the development 
of character, and that even the experi- 
ence of crime might have its beneficial 
lessons. The doctor could forgive every- 
thing but narrowness and unkindness. 
He said : ««Only those who have had all 
experiences can understand their fellow- 
men. The man who leads a narrow life 
of idle virtue may have less real merit 
than some impulsive, all-around rogue.’’ 
I could understand how little sympathy 
he could have with me in my opposition 
to the librarian. He imagined it was 
based upon the prejudice of a confirmed 
bachelor, and that I was not really sincere 
when I put my reasons upon apparently 
higher grounds. 

My sitting-room was full of callers dur- 
ing the entire evening. All of the pro- 
fessors came to see me, and a number of 
the older students. 


The news of my opposition to the new 
librarian took on the importance of a 
political event. It was a country univer- 
sity, where the intimacy within the col- 
lege walls was so great that trifles often 
appeared serious. 

I was discreet, but yet frank, in my re- 
plies to the questions put tome. Some 
of the younger men among the student 
callers approved my attitude, and this dis- 
closed the fact that Prof. Henry Dumont, 
the instructor in French, was the most 
devoted champion of the new librarian. 
He was impulsive and hot-headed. He 
had been one of my most intimate 
friends before my departure for my last 
visit, but this evening he was very cool 
when he took his leave, and there was a 
flush of indignation upon his face that 
augured ill for our future friendship. 

‘It is a fine beginning,” said I, « for 
my home-coming, if one day can lose me 
my best friend and secure for me the op- 
position of many of my former associates. 
Twenty-four hours have not passed since 
my return and I find myself the center 
of contention, where heretofore the calm 
atmosphere of peace has reigned for so 
many years.’’ 

I had passed twenty-five years in quiet 
and undisturbed study. Upon the open- 
ing day of my career as a university pro- 
fessor there sweetly slumbered in a cradle 
in the neighborhood a pink, apple-blossom 
faced baby, who was to grow up and to 
cross my path and defy me, and disturb 
the last half of my life. For I now saw 
that to dislodge this new librarian would 
perhaps rend the university in twain, 
and you must remember that the univer- 
sity was my home, and its peace as much 
a matter of mometrt as one’s domestic 
peace in ordinary life, and what will not 
man do to protect that ? 


IV 


I will do my fair enemy justice by say- 
ing that she was not acommon one. She 
never indicated in any way that she knew 
or had even heard of my disapproval. 
She did not seek to propitiate me, nor did 
she show indifference. I was simply 
treated as was every one else. She was 
alert and intelligent in responding to all 
my requirements, which I limited to the 
fewest possible number. Each day I saw 
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those about her grow more and more de- 
voted. If I could have caught her in the 
overt act of trying to please any one with 
special graces or attentions, I would have 
felt much better. But no gleam of flirta- 
tion or coquettishness ever flashed across 
her composed face, and yet she drew 
people to her with the power of some 
subtle charm, unexplainable to the closest 
observer. Even I felt occasionally this 
effect of attraction. But I had taken a 
position of opposition, and showed, out- 
wardly, no sign of yielding. 

Two months after my return Professor 
Dumont no longer spoke to me. He had 
proposed marriage to the librarian, and 
had been quietly and kindly re- 
fused. He wore the air of a man 
who had lost everything desira- 
ble in life. Yet he remained de- 
voted to her, while his hatred 
toward me was almost murder- 
ous in character. If looks could 
have slain, I would not have 
lived many days after my re- 
turn. It was hard to lose an old 
friend like Dumont, but to have 
him a bitter enemy was surpris- 
ing as it was painful. There was 
an intensity in the atmosphere 
since the librarian’s arrival. 
Likes and dislikes, which were 
formerly so mild, were now em- 
phasized to the verge of passion. 
Quarrels, previously unheard of, 
were now of frequent occurrence ; 
throughout the university a spirit of un- 
rest prevailed. The library was sought 
with the eagerness that crowds the theater. 

The climax came when Professor Du- 
mont was sent away a violent maniac, 
and immediately after two students near- 
ly fought a duel about her. The duel was 
stopped by the faculty, who got early in- 
formation of it, and several students 
were expelled on account of their partici- 
pation. Careful investigation failed to 
trace the slightest direct responsibility 
for this affair to the librarian. Yet indi- 
rectly she was the cause of the trouble 
through her mere presence at the univer- 
sity, and had it not been for the energy 
of the faculty, the life-blood of two fool- 
ish youths would have been spilled. 

The tender-hearted professors made 
light of the story of the duel to her, and 
told her some idle tale about the cause, 
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but Iam sure she must have heard the 
real reason. 

It was just about this time that Herr 
Doctor Pfeiffer, of Heidelberg, appeared 
on the scene. He joined our staff to fill 
a chair created by the liberal legacy of a 
Washington millionaire. He quite won 
my heart during my first call upon him. 
I do not now recall what led up to the 
following remark, but I shall never forget | 
his saying : 

‘‘Women are the devil and all in the 
way of a man who has anything to do in 
this world.”’ 

He continued: +‘ They are all right in 
their way. They are useful for the mass. 
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But he who aims high should leave woman 
behind. She saps and unnerves the con- 
testant for the high prizes of human en- 
deavor by two methods.”’ 

‘« What are they ?”’ 

‘«She either softens and weakens him 
with coddling, filling her captured mate 
with a deteriorating love of ease and com- - 
fort, or else she nags him to death as an 
object of relief for her overwrought 
nerves. But if the law of her attractions 
and repulsions is once understood, there 
should be no difficulty in escaping her 
influence. Every scientific mind can find 
in this law sure means of freedom.”’ 

Here was an idea. ‘‘ What is the law?”’ 

‘«« The law found in the vortex theory 
of the constitution of matter.’ 

A group of callers came in at this, and 
the interrupted conversation was not re- 
sumed for some time. 
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The period of which I write was some 
years ago, before daring minds had 
dreamed of explaining the underlying 
phenomena of ordinary incidents of life. 
Few men to-day are positive in explaining 
what actually takes place when a fire is 
kindled, or in giving the exact reason 
why, when certain elements are brought 
together, that fire is produced. None of 
us then had sought to explain the exact 
nature of electric current. The magnet, 
with its mysterious attraction, had long 
occupied me, and in the attraction and re- 
pulsion of matter I had seemed to see 
parallel attractions and repulsions to 
those found in human nature, and, per- 
haps, explainable by the same general 
law. 

My opposition to the librarian grew as 
I measured the strength of her character, 
her proud reserve, and her capacity for 
her place. Eliminate the feminine ele- 
ment from her character, and I would 
have been her warmest advocate. But 
that one sex element was a troublesome 
cause. In the presence of this libra- 
rian I was profoundly disturbed. The 
very consciousness of this disturbance 
awakened all of the antagonism in my 
nature. 

This was brought sharply to my con- 
sciousness one dark morning early in 
February of the midwinter term. I came 
into the library in great haste, and in my 
hurry at the desk in picking up my 
books my right hand seized hold by ac- 
cident of one of the extended hands of 
the librarian, as she gave me the works I 
desired. If I had come in contact with 
the live wire of a battery, I could not 
have received a greater shock. A curious 
thrill went through me. I felt my face 
flush and I turned away with so much 
confusion that I dropped my books on the 
floor. I gathered them up, and, without 
looking at my fair enemy, I made haste 
to leave the room. 

In my own private room I sank intoa 
chair and lost myself in thought. What 
was the secret of the thrill caused by this 
accidental touch of the hand of this very 
calm and tranquil-minded young lady. 

Why was it that I thought about her so 
often? Why did her face so constantly 
come between me and the pages of my 
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book, as if to mock me? There should 
be some scientific reason for these 
phenomena. 

It was evident that she possessed some 
quality unknown to the average woman. 
She sought to attract no one, and yet 
every one about the college was more or 
less in love with her. A proposal to her 
and a rejection had become routine inci- 
dents in our daily life. She who attracted 
the love of every one about her appeared 
to be in love with no one. From the first 
day of my meeting her, she had also been 
a disturbing element in my life. I had 
been repelled where others had been at- 
tracted. The question of attraction and 
repulsion had been wholly outside of any 
question of merit or of personal charac- 
ter. One of her admirers, in trying to 
describe her source of fascination, was in 
despair when asked to put this into words. 
Finally, after anxious thought, he trium- 
phantly said: «*She possesses the secret 
of annihilating time. In her company, 
whether she is silent or whether she is 
not, time for you ceases to exist.’’ 

This from an impassioned student. Its 
extravagant phraseology, when modified, 
meant, I suppose, that in her company 
time passed only too quickly. This was 
a great qualification surely. For, with 
the average mortal, be he man or woman, 
time moves with leaden feet, yawning 
with desperation. 

The evening of the day upon which the 
last related incident of the library oc- 
curred I decided to call upon my enemy 
and talk to her frankly. She had a supe- 
rior mind. It was possible that some 
honorable compromise might be reached, 
for as matters now stood the tranquillity 
and peace of the university were gone, 
and if I could not dislodge her from her 
position, which grew more secure every 
day, I had made up my mind to resign, 
and accept some of the offers I had from 
time to time in the universities of the 
North. 

I thought it best to go to her. I had 
been openly opposed to her. I had never 
employed any underhand methods against 
her. I knew that her livelihood did not 
depend upon the place, and soI did not 
fear to face herin her home. I found her 
in a tiny house in a retired part of the 
village. She lived with her mother, a sil- 
ver-haired old lady, who was so wrapped 
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up in the life of her daughter that the 
world outside did not exist for her. 

Miss Allen received me cordially. Her 
manner was the perfection of simplicity 
and without the slightest trace of affecta- 
tion. Aman could not have been franker. 
Her mother after a few words retired to 
an inner room, leaving us together. In 
her own home my enemy had quite a dif- 
ferent air. She was less reserved. The 
business-like countenance worn in the li- 
brary vanished. She looked at me with 
a curious smile as she said : 

‘«‘T am very glad to see you in my 
home, Professor Morton.”’ 

‘« But you know I am your enemy, Miss 
Allen.”’ 

‘« That only makes you the more inter- 
esting. But why are you my enemy ?’’ 

‘‘Because you are a woman, and an 
attractive one.”’ 

«« Are you a genuine woman-hater ?”’ 

‘Oh, nothing so stupid as that. I 
simply oppose you in the position you at 
present occupy. This has nothing to do 
with your personality, which I cheerfully 
admit is beyond praise.’’ 

‘« But you are a bachelor ?”’ 

«And, please God, so will always 
remain.”’ 

‘‘Then you are a woman-hater. You 
really despise women. If you did not, 
you would not be so opposed to me in my 
present place. What harm doI really do 
you in my post as librarian ?”’ 

‘You have broken up the quiet peace 
in our library. The serene work of my 
laboratory is threatened by the atmos- 
phere of passion and unrest that has 
broken out among my associates since 
your arrival.’ 

‘(Is this my fault? Have I ever sought 
to attract the notice of any one?”’ 

‘‘No, you have not. It is not neces- 
sary.”’ 

My fair enemy began to look thor- 
oughly amused. She curled up in an 
attitude of luxurious ease in her great 
easy chair as she said: ‘‘ Do you really 
know that this is interesting? But be- 
fore we go any further, permit me one 
question.’’ 

‘« What is it?”’ 

«« Are you in love with me?”’ 

Such a question, under the circum- 
stances, could have only been asked by an 
outrageous flirt, desiring to distract my 
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attention from the object of my visit. I 
looked sharply at my questioner, but her 
face expressed nothing more than casual 
curiosity, and she laughed with positive 
glee at my emphatic ‘‘ Most decidedly I 
am not.’’ 

‘Really, then, I am charmed to meet 
you. You are one of the few interesting 
men I have ever known.”’ 

This piqued my curiosity. ‘I do not 
understand why that should make me an 
object of interest.’’ 

«At the risk of being thought a trifle 
conceited,’’ said Miss Allen, «‘ I must tell 
you that you are the first man I have ever 
known for any time who was not in love 
with me, and you have no idea how re- 
freshing it is to be able to talk to a man 
in his right mind.”’ 

This monstrous statement so coolly 
uttered, disconcerted me so that I could 
only stare at this self-possessed young 
lady, whose eyes were now twinkling 
with mirth. 

‘I see,’’ said she, «‘that you find my 
egotism beyond expression. But you are 
a scientific man. You love clear, con- 
crete statements of fact. So why should 
I conceal from so sensible a man as you, 
ane of the unhappy features of my ex- 
istence. I have been made love to ever 
since I was a girl in my teens. Why, I 
don’t know. I am not beautiful. I am 
not particularly good. I have no accom- 
plishments which attract. I don’t sing, 
play, or dance. I have a better educa- 
tion than is generally given to a woman, 
but intellectual superiority in a woman 
is a decided drawback for men. I doubt 
if a shorthand report of anything I could 
say at any time would be classed as brill- 
iant. I am not a special admirer of the 
average man. I only care for the com- 
pany of those who have really done some- 
thing in the world, men of force and ex- 
perience, but the very moment I begin to 
find a man interesting, he straightway 
spoils everything by saying he is in love 
with me. And you know how stupid a 
man is who is in love.”’ 

‘‘T do not know.”’ 

‘* Because—”’ 

‘«T have never been in love.’’ 

‘« Decidedly, you are every moment in- 
creasing in interest. It seems incredible 
that a man could reach your age without 
having fallen in love. You will never 
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really broaden out until you have been 
in love with some one beside yourself.’’ 

« And you?” 

«‘I suppose I have been many times 
when I was younger. But some disen- 
chantment came before the passion was 
serious. I lovemy work as you do yours. 
Perhaps we two are of the type who were 
made for better things than the circum- 
scribed life of marriage and domestic 
humdrum.” 

How long we talked thus I do not now 
recall. But I was suddenly startled by 
the clock striking ten. Horrors! I had 
been visiting for two hours and had not 
mentioned the subject of my call. I arose 
with a hasty apology. 

«¢ Don’t say one word,”’ said my hostess. 

‘« But where has the time gone? ’”’ 

‘‘Take care. Don’t depart from your 
attitude of interesting originality. The 
rapid flight of time with me is a topic re- 
served for my admirers. My enemy must 
be above such things.”’ 

I bowed my way out. As I passed into 
the outer hall Miss Allen said to me: «I 
shall be always pleased, my loyal enemy, 
to see you here.”’ 

Outside the door I recalled the fact 
that during my two hours’ visit I had not 
even thought of, much less mentioned 
the object of my call, and that during that 
time no other topic of conversation had 
suggested itself than the deeply myste- 
rious and attractive subject of Flora 
Allen, spinster, her character, and pecu- 
liarities. 

VI. 


I hold that there is no mystery of this 
world or the next that will not some day 
be solved by scientific methods. Puzzled 
and fascinated by my study of my enemy, 
I was delighted to find upon my return 
to my library sitting-room a broad-leaved, 
wide-margined pamphlet. 

This pamphlet bore upon its title page 
‘« Vortex Theory of the Constitution of 
Matter.’’ This was by Herr Doctor Pfeif- 
fer, and had been sent to me in answer to 
my request for explanation of the topic 
introduced during my first call upon him. 
Here was the celebrated theory that ex- 
plained the mysterious subject of attrac- 
tion, and the study of which would en- 
able men to resist the baleful influence 
of the opposite sex. 
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I opened the pamphlet in haste. I was 
struck with the vigor and clearness of its 
phraseology, and the boldness of the ap- 
plication of the vortex theory to spiritual 
as well as material things. 

I liked his definition of a scientific 
theory. The learned pamphleteer said: 

‘‘ A scientific theory niay be defined as 
a ‘logical guess,’ as to the cause which 
produces certain observed effects. 

‘« The theory which explains in a satis- 
factory manner the greatest number of 
observed conditions becomes the preva- 
lent theory, and if it satisfies all but the 
most rare phenomena, is usually taught 
in our text-books. 

«The theory which satisfies all the 
known conditions, and which, as time 
goes on, not only satisfies all newly dis- 
covered conditions, but also leads to the 
discovery of new conditions, is accepted 
as one of nature’s laws. 

‘«The atomic theory accords in such 
an extraordinary manner with all of our 
chemical discoveries, that the scientists of 
to-day practically consider it proven. In 
one remarkable instance, the theory of 
periodicity based thereon, led to the pro- 
phetic description of a metal which was 
not actually discovered until some years 
after the death of the prophet. 

‘«In attempting, however, to define the 
nature of the ultimate atom the theory 
MS Shes 

‘‘The two theories of Anaxagoras and 
Boscovich fail to supply the necessary 
explanation. The theory of Boscovich 
is open to at least two insurmountable 
objections. The human mind will not 
logically admit that any portion of mat- 
ter can be so small or of such a charac- 
ter that it cannot still further be divided. 
Prove it to be true and the mind will 
accept the evidence, but logically, to 
the human mind anything that exists 
may be divided into a smaller mass. 
Again, the mind will not accept with- 
out proof that an atom of inert matter 
can exert force, either of repulsion or 
attraction upon another particle of mat- 
ter. If the mind observes such a condi- 
tion to exist, it immediately asks, what 
force is acting? The human mind nat- 
urally differentiates force from matter, 
and further refuses to admit that force can 
act through space devoid absolutely of 
matter. The discovery of the laws gov- 
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erning vortices has led to the develop- 
ment of the extremely interestiug theory 
of vortex atoms, which satisfactorily ac- 
counts for the observed phenomena as to 
indivisibility aud constant mass of simi- 
lar atoms, and the force of attraction and 
repulsion excited thereby, and in addi- 
tion supplies the first rational explana- 
tion of the law of universal gravitation ; 
all this without demanding the accept- 
ance of any illogical or unsatisfactory 
premises. A vortex is a whirling mass 
of fluid matter forming a ring, having 
‘irrotational’ motion ; a familiar exam- 
ple is a smoke ring, a whirlwind, or a 
whirlpool. 





««The vortex theory assumes all matter 
to be varying forms of an homogeneous 
incompressible fluid. Helmholtz first 
pointed out the remarkable properties of 
rotational motion in such a fluid. 

«Let us define the physical properties 
of such a fluid: First. It is a material 
substance. Second. Its motion is contin- 
uous in space and time, that is the mass 
of any moving portion remains always 
constant. Third. It is incompressible. 
Fourth. It is absolutely homogeneous 
(that is, it is not made up of molecules, 
with interstices). Fifth. It is a perfect 
fluid. 

‘« The question is not, does such a sub- 
stance exist? but if such a substance did 
exist, what would be the result if we 
should produce vortex motion therein? 
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‘« We can readily demonstrate that vor- 
tex tubes would be formed having the 
following properties : 

‘‘ First. Each vortex tube returns into 
itself forming a vortex ring, like a smoke 
ring. 

«Second. It will always consist of the 
same portion of fluid, therefore its volume 
is constant. 


“Third. Its strength always remains 
the same. 
«Fourth. No part of the fluid not 


originally in the vortex can ever enter 
into it. 

«Fifth. No vortex ring can ever pass 
through another vortex ring, or through 
any of its own convo- 
lutions. Hence, if two 
vortex rings are linked 
together they can never 
be separated. If a vor- 
tex ring is knotted on 
itself, it cannot be 
untied. 

«Sixth. A vortex 
ring will, in conse- 
quence of its rotational 
energy, attract or repel 
other vortex rings.”’ 

I shall spare the 
reader any further ex- 
tract from the pam- 
phlet which traced the 
history of the differen- 
tiation of matter, but 
pass at once to the ex- 
position of the theory 
as applied to man. 

I read with great excitement the closing 
pages of the pamphlet. 

‘‘Man is an organic, automatic, com- 
posite vortex, controlled by physical, ani- 
mal, intellectual, and moral forces. His 
character depends upon the more or less 
perfect harmonic action of three great 
vortex systems, his physical, intellectual, 
and moral natures. 

‘‘His power to do good or evil, his 
power to attract or repel, depends to a 
great extent upon the harmonic relation 
of his triple vortex life. 

«« The whirling of the vast cosmic vor- 
tex spheres in space necessarily produced 
a grand harmony, which is too deep for 
the human ear to hear. The harmony of 
the triple vortex life of man also produces 
a musical tone, which, while the ear can- 
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not hear the sound thereof, the mind can 
comprehend and perceive it. We call it 
character. The more perfect the harmony 
the more perfect the character. We ad- 
mire it, we respect it, and it may even fill 
us with awe, but it does not necessarily 
attract. The power which draws man to 
man is complementary harmony, not per- 
fect harmony. 

‘‘Let two beings brought into contact 
be so constituted that the combination of 
the two vortex lives produces a more per- 
fect harmony than either one alone, they 
will be instantly powerfully attracted one 
to the other; while a perfect harmony 
might be so sufficient unto itself that 
it would attract neither of the two, 
there being no complementary relation. 
The most perfect attraction is produced 
when one life is the complement of the 
other. 

‘« The composite vortex velocity of life 
is not a constant, but varies with circum- 
stances. Certain environments may 
arouse a man to a pitch which under 
ordinary circumstances he would never 
reach. 

“Two beings, in the excitement of 
courtship, may be powerfully attracted 
one to the other. Under this condition 
their vortex lives are complements one of 
the other; but in the humdrum of mar- 
ried life the vortex velocities will so 
change that they may be and often are 
absolutely discordant. 

«There are some beings, men and 
women, who seem to possess a nature 
which is to a certain extent the comple- 
ment of all others, or, at least, fits in 
with the mass of mankind, so that a com- 
bination of themselves with any other 
produces a more perfect harmony than 
the single nature by itself. Such beings 
are powerful for good or evil ; unfortu- 
nately oftener for evil than good. 

‘« We occasionally find a man, such as 
Napoleon the Great, who, without the 
power of winning personal love, has a 
vortex combination of such strength that 
he overpowers and forces the allegiance 
of his fellow men. Such men exert the 


most extraordinary influence over their 
fellows.”’ 

If Napoleon is accounted for by the 
vortex theory, why not Flora Allen? 
Evidently, the vortices of the atoms of 
my being were not in harmony with the 
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vortices of hers. Hence the repulsion. 
I looked at the vortex theory and the 
summary of its principles again. I read: 

‘‘If a vortex is knotted on itself, it can- 
not be untied.’’ 

Did that explain Flora Allen's indiffer- 
ence to the love plaints of those about 
her? 

I read again: «‘ No vortex ring can ever 
pass through another vortex ring, or 
through any of its convolutions. Hence, 
if two vortex rings are linked together, 
they can never be separated.”’ 

So, if Flora Allen chances to meet some 
one whose atoms move in complementary 
harmony with the atoms of her being, she 
will be mated, and cease to be an object of 
general attraction for the numerous men 
with easily-affected vortices. 

What an enchanting theory! But 
wherein lies the remedy? Is one to float 
through the world idly attracted or re- 
pelled, without any will or effort of his 
own? Of this there was no mention in 
the pamphlet. 


VII. 


The next day I saw Herr Doctor Pfeiffer. 
‘‘T have read your pamphlet,’’ said I, 
‘‘but what becomes of free will under 
your theory?”’ 

«« Are you sure always your will is free ? 
Are you not often impelled to do things 
your judgment condemns ?’’ 

«« The remedy ?”’ 

‘Oh, the remedy. Pursue the same 
course followed by sea-captains when 
they encounter waterspouts (vortices) 
which threaten their ships with destruc- 
tion. They do not break them with shot 
directed at them, but they fire in the op- 
posite direction to the movement of the 
water vortex. This produces a vortex 
of air moving in an opposite direction 
and instantly the waterspout (vortex) is 
broken.”’ 

‘«« Then, in life, the application ?’’ 

‘‘To break a vortex of too powerful 
attraction, create another moving in an 
opposite direction.’’” The Herr Doctor 
laughed uproariously as he said: ‘‘ Do 
that, and your librarian’s power will be 
broken.”’ 

For several days I came to the library 
and saw the librarian without my usual 
repugnance. At the desk she was quite 























another person from the lady I had seen 
in the quiet serenity of her home. 

I made up my mind at last to call upon 
her once more. I felt sure that I would 
not be unwelcome. It was my duty to 
see her again, and explain the real object 
of my first visit. 

During this time I studied the pamphlet 
of Dr. Pfeiffer with passion. It was such 
a suggestion of the difficult problem of 
the universe. If vortex motion existed 
throughout matter, it logically explained 
the hitherto unexplainable. The only 
known origin of force which compels 
motion is the human will. The will that 
impelled the force that set in motion the 
infinite chain of vortices of matter differ- 
entiating varying worlds, and the ele- 
ments of their nature, was divine. Grant 
the truth of this law, and divinity became 
a sublime necessity. 

Under the influence of an enthusiastic 
admiration for this theory, I felt softened 
toward the librarian. Why oppose her ? 
She was only working out the law of her 
destiny. What right had I to interfere ? 
I made up my mind to call upon her and 
tell her of this conclusion. 

But before I had put this conclusion 
into action, I found in my morning’s mail 
the following letter : 


‘“My Dear Enemy :—I send you good 
news. Iam going away. You shouldbe 
pleased, as I retire without unhappiness. 
My uncle, to whom I wrote several days 
ago, wishes me to be with him. I shall 
remain here with my mother until the 
close of the college year, which is now 
not faraway. Be patient with me now, 
and wear the laurels of your victory with 
becoming modesty. I give you the first 
news of my going. 

‘¢ Yours very truly, 
‘*FLORA ALLEN.”’ 


This letter a few days ago would have 
given me great pleasure. Now the im- 
pression it gave me was one of melan- 
choly. I, a descendant of Virginia cava- 
liers, found myself a contestant against a 
weaker opponent. Why did I not now 
find pleasure in the thought that the old- 
time tranquillity of the university was to 
be restored ? 

That evening I called to answer in per- 
son the note I had received that morning. 
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Again I was fortunate enough to find 


Flora Allen alone. Again I found the 
same cheerful welcome, and, for a defeated 
person, she wore a strange expression of 
radiant tranquillity. 

I began with a half word of apology, 
but before I could say a word I was 
stopped by a wave of her hand. « No,’’ 
said she, ‘don’t spoil things by changing 
your attitude. Remain my consistent, 
loyal enemy, so that I can more thor- 
oughly enjoy your acquaintance.”’ 

I explained my opposition, and how it 
had really nothing personal in it, and, 
before I knew how it came about, I had 
taken up once more the subject of my 
enemy. 

From this to the vortex theory. My 
companion was just enough bitten with 
science to be interested. I drew diagrams 
of varying vortices, and, as I explained 
the application of the theory, she gave a 
gentle sigh of satisfaction. «It takes 


such a load of responsibility off from 
one’s shoulders, doesn’t it ?’’ 

‘The responsibility in my judgment 
is increased by such a theory and the 
knowledge of its correctness.” 

‘¢In what way ?”’ 
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“If we are divinely willed to be the 
center of great powers of attraction, the 
responsibility upon us is to attune these 
powers to the highest harmonies and 
thereby secure the greatest good.”’ 

But oh, why try to repeat a conversation 
of this kind, when I felt every faculty of 
observation numbing within me, and my 
whole being responded passionately to 
hers. 

At last I was under the influence of this 
charm. The vortices of my being were 
stimulated finally by this mad fever I had 
despised, so that they at last felt the full 
strength of the influence of this woman, 
who, without thought or care, swept all 
who approached her into a circle of swirl- 
ing, abject adorers. 

I managed to escape without betraying 
myself, and as I walked home I thought 
of means of escape and safety. I had 
drifted into this unreasoning passion with 
my eyes open. It was nota question of 
beauty, intelligence, or especial interest. 
Ionly knew that she was dearer to me 
than life, and that in her company only 
real happiness was to be found. This 
malady I had always hoped to keep out 
I had feared it as one fears 


of my life. 
cruel disaster, and now that I was a vic- 
tim I felt a proud, fierce joy at my mis- 


fortune. I could not hope in any way for 
anything but pain and unhappiness as my 
share for my future. What had trans- 
formed me? What subtle power had 
accelerated the motion of the atoms of 
my being to produce such a fever? 

My only salvation is to apply the rem- 
edy of Herr Doctor Pfeiffer and produce a 
counter vortex. This will break the 
center of attraction and I will be free 
again. 

Where am I to find it ? 

If science were everything, how agree- 
able would life become. For every ill 
there should be a remedy. For every dis- 
cordant movement of pain, disease, or 
sorrow there could be found some harmo- 
nious antidote, some force that would 
compel the right action of the atoms of 
the complicated piece of machinery called 
humanity. As these are controlled by 
the will, acting consciously and uncon- 
sciously, it is important to know just 
how to control the will. That known, 
we would have the basis of a perfect 
civilization. 
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VIII. 


About half-way home { heard the foot- 
steps of a flying messenger resounding 
upon the board walk of the silent and 
almost deserted street. 

I turned and saw the servant-girl from 
the Allens. She was pale with fright. 

‘Oh, Professor Morton, Mrs. Allen has 
hada stroke. She is dying, I am sure. 
I am going for the doctor.”’ 

This as she ran by me. I turned and 
ran back to the house. I entered without 
knocking, as the front door of the sitting- 
room had been left ajar by the departing 
servant. 

There upon the floor sat Flora, my love, 
holding in her lap the head of the stricken 
mother, who lay senseless and breathing 
heavily, with all the outward signs of 
approaching death. 

I knelt by her side and vainly tried to 
put some warmth into the rapidly chill- 
ing hands of the fallen woman. The 
pulse still beat, but.with feeble flutterings 
of extreme weakness. 

As we worked, the doctor, a tall, power- 
ful young man, a recent arrival, came in. 
He spoke not a word until he had madea 
careful professional examination. 

In answer to inquiry of the daughter, 
he shook his head. ‘There is no hope,”’ 
said he. ‘* When was she attacked ?”’ 

«‘ About twenty minutes ago, just after 
Professor Morton left. She was reading 
in the next room when he was here. She 
came in just after he went away, and as 
she was bidding me good-night she fell. 
She had just kissed me, with some loving 
word, and in another moment she had 
fallen at my feet.’’ 

The mother lived ten minutes after the 
doctor’s arrival. Then, with the sigh of 
a tired child, she ceased to breathe. 

I remained to a late hour sharing in 
the neighborly duties of this hour of dis- 
tress. The rooms were soon full of friends, 
and only at the last moment I saw Flora 
alone. It wasthen that my heart went out 
toward her. She looked so pale, so for- 
lorn, and sad, though she shed no tears, 
that I had great difficulty in not taking 
her in my arms. My feelings were deeply 
touched by this cruel scene. The love I 
had scarce acknowledged became my fierce 
master. I was overwhelmed with a wave 
of tenderness and pity. 
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After this the vortex theory no longer 
interested me. I lived the center of a 
whirl of emotion that unfitted me for 
study. I now deeply regretted having 
placed myself in such bitter opposition 
to the constant object of my thoughts. 
I knew I had only the barest title to her 
acquaintance, and none to her considera- 
tion. 

A month after the death of the mother, 
the daughter gave in her resignation and 
announced her intention to go North to 
join her uncle. 

I called to say good-by. It was my 
first visit there after the funeral. 

I was so changed by my four weeks of 
struggling that she noticed at once the 
change. She asked: ‘‘But you have 
been ill ?”’ 

“Thavebeen. Istillam. But I could 
not let you go away without coming to 
express to you the regret that you have 
ever had any annoyance from me. I was 
stupidly wrong, impelled by evil preju- 
dice. Iam no longer yourenemy. I—"’ 

‘«T know what you are going to say.”’ 

««That—”’ 

‘‘That you love me. It is my fate. I 
had hoped that in you I could have had 
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a loyal enemy whose fierce criticism of 
my conduct should have held me up toa 
higher line of accomplishment. But you 
have fallen like the rest.’’ 

«¢ But I love you.”’ 

‘IT do not doubt it, but where I should 
have felt pain and contrition before, you 
have been the means of teaching me bet- 
ter. I am not responsible. No merit or 
virtue of mine attracts you. I am merely 
a combination of atoms moving in such 
a way as to attract a certain moving mass 
of atoms of your personality. I—”’ 

‘«Oh, spare me. I love you. I cannot 
live without you.’’ 

‘‘T am ready to believe that you are 
under the deep impression that you love 
me because you make such an absurdly 
unscientific statement that you cannot 
live without me. As a matter of fact, are 
you prepared to demonstrate that? You 
told me once that any declaration of fact 
not demonstrable by logic was not worthy 
of consideration.’’ 

I burst forth into passionate pleadings. 
I spurned science with contemptuous 
gestures. I tore all my ancient theories 
to shreds and threw them at her feet. 
But all through my eloquence there ran 
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a vein of despair. I saw that I did not 
move her. 

In the midst of my most earnest phrases 
she said: ‘‘ You have always taught that 
man should distrust profoundly his emo- 
tions. You are expressing nothing’ in 
the way of your usual logical arguments. 
You are merely giving expression to what 
you desire for the moment."’ 

‘« For the moment.’’ 

‘Yes, for the moment, for according 
to your theory you are under the local 
influence of a vortex that has great at- 
traction through the law of its motion, 
and through mere local contiguity. So 
you cannot be in the end unhappy if 
our vortices do not become indissolubly 
united. You have the remedy.”’ 

«« The remedy ?”’ 

««Oh, yes. You know when the coun- 
ter explosion comes, when something 
presents itself which shall appeal more 
deeply to your fancy, you will be what 
you call saved. You will no longer care 
for me, and you will be moving delight- 
edly in a direction opposite to the center 
that now so draws you.”’ 

‘You are cruel. You are punishing 
me for my enmity. I cannot say you are 
unjust or heartless.’’ 

«‘T am not cruel in merely making to 
you an application of your own theories. 
Under ordinary circumstances, in receiv- 
ing a declaration of love from so dis- 
tinguished and worthy a gentleman as 
yourself, I should feel it my duty in de- 
clining such an honor to reply in the lan- 
guage of regretful compliment. But you 
have absolved me from such obligation.”’ 

‘Is this your punishment of me for 
my opposition to you? I cannot say it 
is undeserved.”’ 

‘‘Oh, no. That, too, is explainable un- 
der a law of repulsion for which you are 
not to be blained.”’ 

‘«I see you are relentless.’’ 

‘No, Iam not relentless. You should 
remember, however, that there are more 
ideal ways of winning a young woman’s 
affection than by the exposition of scien- 
tific theories which reduce humanity to 
machinery impelled by the fates. It is 
not flattering. Mere selfish passion, too, 
however eloquently expressed, is not love 
compelling.’’ 

I heard no more. 
and down the stairs. 


I was at the door 
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In my library I looked around for a 
weapon to commit suicide and end my 
misery, when my distraught gaze caught 
sight of an official envelope lying in a 
conspicuous place upon the center-table. 
I paused and mechanically caught at the 
envelope, tore it open, and read : 


‘University of Universal Science, 
New York City, March —. } 
‘Professor Henry Morton : 

‘You are perhaps aware from the re- 
ports in the public press, that the late 
Hiram Milliard left his great fortune of 
ten millions for the founding of a Uni- 
versity of Universal Science. Your great 
fame as an original investigator, and your 
high rank as scholar, has led the board of 
trustees to nominate you as president of 
the new university. The salary of the 
position is twenty-five thousand dollars 
a year. Will you kindly let us know as 
early as possible your decision. 

‘« Yours very respectfully, 
‘« James B. Montrose, 
‘‘Chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the Milliard Bequest.”’ 


Ah, here was the counter explosion and 


vortex with a vengeance. There must 
be something in the theory afterall. For 
how could I otherwise account for my 
sudden rise from despair to the feeling of 
proud delight at the brilliant future that 
at last opened before me. My old scien- 
tific passion reasserted itself. Ambition 
took the placeof passion. Clearly a more 
healthy circulation of the vortices of my 
being. 
x * * 

As a truthful man, I must set down the 
fact that the object of my adoration in 
later years married a Wall street broker, 
who knows no more about science than 
a rabbit. But he knows how to make 
money, and that is something. When 
such men grow up and become Milliards 
then science will find a use for them. 

The charmer of men, I am bound to 
add, has made a model wife and mother. 
I have found in her a firm friend, and I am 
godfather to her three children. Some- 
times in the peaceful joys of this happy 
household I feel an occasional shadow of 
regret, but it is only a shadow, soon 
chased away in the light of the splendid 
work in which I am engaged. 
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URING the past season, while we 
have been playing tennis and 
whooping gaily ’cross country, or over- 
eating at holiday time, five arctic expe- 
ditions have been out of town shovel- 
ing snow, eating pemmican, blubber, 
and leather suspender-ends, and looking 
yearningly at each other. 

I trust that I understand the great 
heroism required in order to make these 
polar expeditions, and that no one who 
may read these lines can believe for one 
moment that I would cast one atom of 
obloquy or throw any contumely what- 
ever upon the courage and manly and 
praiseworthy ambition which may prompt 
these expeditions; but as a practical Amer- 
ican citizen, who hates ‘to see valuable 
young lives exchanged for two or three 
additional snow counties in the Spitz- 
bergen congressional district, I ask, are 
we doing right if we encourage these 
dreadful sacrifices ? 

Is it right that even one man should 
contribute his feet in order to get twenty- 
seven inches nearer the pole than Sir 
John Franklin did before death ? 

When the French lost their hold upon 
Canada, Voltaire said, «‘Let us not be 
concerned over the loss of a few acres of 
snow.”’ 


I feel very much that way about Franz- 
Josef Land, the home of the chilblain 
and the snow blockade, and Spitzbergen, 
the «hotbed of the blizzard,” if I may 
coin a term. 

England and Norway both have had 
excursions out the past season, while our 
own country has sent out three. Suppos- 
ing that each expedition averages thirty 
men, this will give an additional force of 
one hundred and fifty men to the lecture 
and stereopticon field. In this way, of 
course, the arctic expedition if not over- 
done, may become self-sustaining; but as 
a sensible man I would not take the com- 
bined discoveries of the united expeditions 
and pay for the vodka. 

Many scientists who have burned the 
midnight oil, preferring that to any other, 
and who have associated with planets a 
great deal, admiring them at a distance, 
so to speak, claim that the earth is getting 
topheavy at the north pole, and that one 
of these days, while we are at tea, the 
great weight of accumulated ice, snow, 
and second-hand arctic relief expeditions, 
will jerk the earth out of its present po- 
sition with great spontaneity, thus tel- 
escoping many of the more long-waisted 
people, and making a bull movement in 
bric-d-brac cement. 
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This statement, in 
much better language, 
was published some 
years ago in a leading 
scientific magazine, but 
I cannot deny or accept it, never having 
been farther north than Duluth, though 
there was at one time a strong feeling in 
favor of my going in search of the open 
Polar sea in adory, with a paper bag of 
crackers, an oil-stove, and a dog. A great 
many people signed this call, and perhaps 
I might have gone had I not listened to 
the siren song of my creditors and re- 
mained here to meet a distant relative and 
a promissory note. 

I would like to be a hero, and have often 
thought of becoming one, if I could do it 
and attend to my other business, and yet 
I would not care to be a hero on ice. The 
earth, according to most scientists, like 
the Democratic party, is flattened at the 
poles, so that whilst the mean diameter 
of the earth is 7916 English statute miles, 
the still meaner diameter from pole to 
pole is 7899 miles, while the equatorial 
diameter is 7925% miles. 

The long and patient struggle of our 
earnest and tireless geographers and sa- 
vants in past years in order to obtain these 
figures and have them exact, few can 
realize. The long and thankless job of 





measuring the di- 
ameter of the earth, 
no matter what the 
weather might be, 
away from. home 
and friends, foot- 
sore and weary, 
still plodding on, 
fatigued but deter- 
mined to know the 
mean dijameter of 
the earth, measur- 
ing on for thousands 
of weary miles, and 
getting further from 
home and post-office 
facilities, and then 
forgetting, perhaps, 
how many thousand 
miles one has gone, 
and being compelled 
to go back and meas- 
ure it all over again, 
while one’s nose gets red, and his fingers 
so benumbed that the icicle on its point 
remains for hours at a time; or, boring 
deeper and deeper into the inflamed 
bowels of the earth, far from sunlight 
and ventilation, painfully marking each 
mile with a piece of chalk; far from a 
café, ignorant of pluralities in New 
York, down among the volcano conser- 
vatories and earthquake foundries of the 
globe ; all this, and even more, we hardly 
pause to consider, or, if so, we soon for- 
get it in our mad rush for sordid gain. 

But all these sacrifices has science made 
in order that we may not grow up in ig- 
norance. These area few of the blessed 
privileges which, along with life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, in the 
quaint language of Daniel Webster, are 
ours—ours to anticipate, ours to perpet- 
uate, ours to precipitate. 

The poles of the earth are merely im- 
aginary. 

I withheld this statement until’ I knew 
that all five of these expeditions had 
started. I did it advisedly and purposely. 
Why dampen the ardor of these young 
pole finders? Why seek to throw cold 
water on an enterprise that was already 
soaked in it? Why dim the eye of expec- 
tancy with my harsh and dearly bought 
knowledge? 

‘©No,’”? I exclaimed, «I will not say 
anything until after they have gone. Their 
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pemmican and their dog-harness are al- 
ready packed ; their walrus stabbers and 
polar bear jabbers are already whetted ; 
possibly, their polar research lectures are 
written and their dates made. I will not 
expose the poles. 

Mr. Robert Stein, who belongs to the 
United States Geological Survey, and has 
for the past nine years, took ‘‘ the prom- 
ising and virgin field’? as one writer 
has it, about Ellesmere Land, and my 
readers will know, very likely, how he 
has succeeded, before this treatise is print- 
ed, though he may decide to spend the 
holidays on ice, bagging the polar bear, 
the walrus, with the prominent front 
teeth, and the pemmican, which on tireless 
wing, splits the eternal and frosty blue. 

Quoting from Mr. Adams, who wrote 
last April of this expedition: «« There may 
be rich geographical prizes here, for no 
one knows how far Ellesmere Land may 
stretch to the west, nor what islands may 
extend into the Parry archipelago further 
north in that untraversed western sea, 
nor whether Ellesmere Land is really 
itself an island, cut off from Grinnell Land 
on the north by Hayes’ sound as the na- 
tives assert.’’ 

But of what avail is a geographical 
prize that has to have ninety-seven feet 
of ice blasted off before one can feel of a 
truth whether it be land or water ? 

Supposing, then, too, that Ellesmere 
Land is an island by itself, and that Mr. 
Stein should file on it, and that the na- 
tives should encourage the United States 
to take it as a Christmas present, how 
could we utilize it, except as a summer 
resort for relief expeditions ? 

But Mr. Stein has 
had higher ambi- 
tions than this. He 
has made plans to 
build up there, and 
during the next few 
years to conduct a 
series of expeditions 
to the pole itself, and 
to establish the fact 
that the aurora bore- 
alis is the reflection 
from the hot gud- 
geons or gearing 
of the pole, which 
some persons have 
always held, or 
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“ FORGETTING, PERHAPS, HOW MANY THOUSANDS.” 


bring back substantial proofs that such 
is not the case. 

What we want is information. We are 
seeking for light. Whether by blasting 
off a ninety-seven foot shell of ice one 
will find cold water or frozen ground 
underneath, is not what causes me to toss 
all night on my hot pillow, but what be- 
comes of all the preserves and things that 
are ‘“‘cached’’ around the north polar 
region? 

Professor Proctor told me in a burst of 
confidence once that an expedition in 
search of the true pole might pass over 
it in the night and miss it altogether, even 
if within ten feet of it. ‘‘In fact,’’ he 
added, «the poles I 
regard as entirely 
imaginary and 
mythical.”’ 

But he was an 
agnostic in many 
ways, and, besides, 
he had never been 
north of Bangor, 
Maine, so we can- 
not say that the pole 
question was entire- 
ly settled, even by 
him. 

I have had per- 
sonal interviews 
with a number of 
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“THE NATIVES SHOULD ENCOURAGE THE UNITED STATES TO TAKE 


IT AS A CHRISTMAS PRESENT.” 


the arctic explorers who have returned, 
and I find that they are, almost without 
exception, men of great determination 
and heroism, but when I have suggested 
to them some of the vexed questions 
agitating my mind, they have laughed 
in my face. 

The layman gets no respect or consid- 
eration from the savant in the great field 
of science. He is looked upon with the 
same ill-concealed merriment the young 
bride receives from the beetle-browed 


butcher when she asks for a fillet of tripe. 

I once wrote up in extenso an address 
on the subject of ««Out-Door Sports and 
Bug Life of Spitzbergen,”’ and read it be- 


fore our Esoteric Research Club. I made 
the entire address purely scientific, and 
can truly say that my audience seemed 
stunned and delighted. Our president, 
a man of great learning, from Devil’s 
Lake, Dakota, and editor of the Devil’s 
Lake Christian Scientist, said that the 
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lecture was certainly deep, 

and as for him it was ‘‘a 

huckleberry over his per- 

simmon.’’ This saying orig- 
-> inated in Georgia, and sig- 
nifies that it is beyond one’s 
comprehension. 

The address, however, was 
regarded as a great success, 
and our vice-president was 
so enthusiastic that she pro- 
posed that it be printed and 
sent out to the scientific 
world, and that in return 
each admirer be asked to 
contribute a brick, with the 
idea of aggregating these bricks and 
building me a beautiful home, with hot 
and cold water in it. 

That was sixteen years ago, and only 
three bricks were contributed. I got 
them after eleven o’clock P.m., and they 
came through the window anonymously. 

But science is a dangerous thing to fool 
with. I never pay any attention to sci- 
ence now. I found that it weakened my 
faith in things that our folks have believed 
for years. So I swore off. 

Galileo discovered the isochronism of the 
pendulum, but he did not know when to 
quit. One discovery seemed to call for an- 
other, till it was discovered that the whale’s 
gullet would not have admitted Jonah, 
even if we admit that Jonah could have 
remained so long in the whale’s poorly- 
lighted and ill-ventilated bosom. 

He also discovered that whales are 
never annoyed by sea-sickness, and 
claimed that if Jonah entered the whale’s 


AND THINGS?" 
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ERIC THE RED. 


belly he doubtless remained there, as 
whales while at sea have good appetites, 
and no nausea to speak of hardly at all. 

Here is where Galileo missed it. He 
was like Ali Baba’s brother. He discov- 
ered too much, and so he was forced to 
flee from Pisa. He only received sixty 
scudi per annum as a scientist, and died 
poor. 

But let us pass on rapidly to speak 
more fully of the history of polar re- 
search. Let me quote a few historical 
facts, compiled by me and read before 
The Society for the Better Investigation 
of the Earth’s Crust. The society was 
located at Foley’s Grove, Staten Island, 
and as no admission was charged, we 
tested the capacity of the house. The 
paper was entitled «Half Hours with 
Santa Claus, or Where Does the Cold 
Come From ?’”’ 

Let us look back for a moment across 
the bleak waste of years and see what 
progress has been made in the discovery 
of the pole. We may then ask ourselves 
who will be first to tack his location notice 
on the gnawed and season-cracked surface 
of the pole itself, and what will he do 


with it after he has so filed upon it? 

The discovery of Iceland occurred A.D. 
860, and yet the exports of manufactured 
goods from that country cut no figure in 
the commerce of the world, after 1035 
years of patient effort in shoveling snow. 

A Norwegian viking was the discoverer 
of Iceland, and ran across it while out 
viking on a summer day, but he did not 
live to meet Dr. Kane, or any of our mod- 
ern lecturers. The discoverer’s name was 
Noddodr, and he was the son of Noddodr 
Noddodrson. It is claimed that when 
Noah was unloading the elephant after 
the long wet spell, he got his feet damp, 
and while suffering from a severe cold he 
named the Noddodrsons. 

But the question arises, why shoulda 
robust viking, who is prosperous, roam 
around in the cold, trying to nose out 
more frost-bitten Eskimos, when he could 
remain indoors and vike? 

But we will leave that to the thinking 
mind. Let the thinking mind grapple 
with it. It has no charms for me. 

Thirty years later, another Norwegian, 
named Octher, sailed around the North 
cape and crossed the arctic circle, but was 
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THE DISCOVERER OF ICELAND. 


looking the other way, and did not notice 
it at the time. 

Two or three years later, Eric the Red 
took a snow-shovel and discovered Green- 
land. He was a Norseman, and has rela- 
tions in Minneapolis. He flourished in 
the ninth century, and also in the snow. 
He sailed around the country several 
years, hollering ‘‘skoal’’ every time he 
took a dose of blubber and bay-rum, which 
was his favorite beverage. He established 
a settlement in latitude sixty degrees 
north, but escaped the pole. 

The historian says that this settlement 
remained several years, being unable to 
pay its fare home, subsisting on moss, 
cod-liver oil, and the milk from a reindeer 
heifer. But at last they became so bored 
with the late springs, the quiet country 
life, and the eternal Christmas, that they 
removed to a land that i§ fairer than day, 
to use the words of the poet. 

They removed during the winter season, 
leaving their axle-grease and all they held 
dear, including their chilled remains. 

For five hundred years little was done 





in the way of discovery, though there are 
scrappy accounts of people who went up 
that way, acquired chilblains of a bright 
red hue, made an observation, which 
froze up the moment it was made, and 
then perished. From almost every quar- 
ter of the globe representatives have been 
to the far north, eaten their little lunch of 
jerked polar bear, and then the polar bears 
ate their little lunch of jerked explorer, 
and so the good work went on. 

With his wonderful retentive faculties, 
the polar bear has kept his secret well 
regarding the pole. Also the early ex- 
plorer who came to find out about it. So, 
up to 1380, a large number of nameless 
explorers went to this celebrated water- 
ing-place, shot a few pemmican, ate a 
jerked whale, shuddered a few times, and 
passed on to their reward, almost hoping 
that it would be a warm one. 

What has been the history of arctic 
research throughout past centuries ? 

Have not our heroic friends in many 
instances taken their lives and a bottle of 
pain-killer in their hands, wandered away 


























to the false and fatal aurora of the frapped 
north, made a few observations—to each 
other regarding the backward spring, and 
then cached themselves, to wait for a 
thermal future where large white bears 
with red gums can never come? 

Dr. Nansen started out «‘last June was 
a year ago,’’ as we say in North Carolina, 
to strike a current that would take him 
along past the pole, or near enough to tie 
up to it for a day or two, and then drift 
his bark downward on the east side of 
Greenland, and so on to Pier One, North 
river, but at the time of writing this trea- 
tise I am unable to learn his whereabouts. 
The trip was rated by all arctic geogra- 
phers and Jack Frost experts to be the 
most foolhardy ever undertaken outside of 
a political campaign. He was provisioned 
for five years, and so, if his strawberry jam 
does not get to working and: burst over 
his other victuals while in the voluptu- 
ous and spicy air of Cape Pneumonia, 
we may look for him back in ’98 or 'g9. 

To return to history, the Italians had a 
hand in the discovery of a large tract of 
ice in 1380. Two dark-browed brothers 
from Italy, named Leon, taking a stock 
of the sun-kissed banan, went up there, 
but they told conflicting stories, and one 
of them got kicked on his return for 
his large and inflamed yarns about the 
unlimited climate there. 
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But why continue the account ? 
The history of polar research and Alp- 
climbing, bridge-jumping, and blowing 
down into the barrels of neglected mus- 
kets, has been strewed with melancholy 
incidents. 

And yet the great pole continues to 
squeak on during the shoreless night of 
arctic winter, unlubricated, unhonored, 
and unsung. 

I fear that the north pole was born to 
blush unseen. 

If, in conclusion, I may be useful, by 
means of these few, terse words, in win- 
ning back even one husband and father— 
or even a stepfather—from this needless 
exposure, and teach him to take his meals 
at home, instead of taking them out on 
the Arctic sea; if, by means of these 
honest, earnest lines, I may teach one 
rash explorer to take the fifty thousand 
dollars contributed by thoughtless sci- 
entists toward polar discovery, and buy 
my North Carolina farm with it, I will 
feel repaid. 

Arctic explorer, hesitating at the dock, 
take these great truths home to your 
heart. Distant father, chasing and an- 
noying the poor, dumb, polar bear, come 
home. Come home, father. 

Oh, father, 
Dear father, 
Come home ! 





“COME HOME!” 
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IN THE WORLD 
OF 
ART AND LETTERS. 


she Month in England.—tThe death of Miss Christina Ros- 

3) setti does not make the same blank in popular literature, nor cause 

a loss so widely felt, as the death of Mr. Stevenson. Yet there can 

be little doubt that we are now deprived of the greatest English 

poet of the sex which is made to inspire poetry, rather than to cre- 

ate it. Except Mrs. Browning, we have no one to be named with 

Miss Rossetti in all the roll-call of our literary history. This, to be 

sure, does give the advocates of feminine intellectual equality something to reflect 

upon. We have had, it is true, in Scotland, lady lyrists whose songs, like Lady 

Nairne’s, and Lady Anne Lindsay’s, I myself prefer to all the works of Miss Ros- 

setti, Mrs. Browning, Miss Procter. and Mrs. Hemans. But, for the quality of con- 

scious art, and for music and coler of words in regular composition, Miss Ros- 

setti seems to myself to have been unmatched. The faults of Mrs. Browning she 

did not follow, and curious it is that the more learned lady shows most of the 

errors which learning is supposed to counteract. Things of Miss Rossetti’s will 
live, with things of Carew’s and Suckling’s. 

Another writer whose rather tumultuous and turbid vein learning did not cor- 
rect, was Mr. J. A. Symonds. Mr. Horatio Brown’s biography of his friend is 
modest and skilful. Mr. Symonds, let us confess, like Mr. James Boswell, loved 
to chronicle copiously the ups and downs of his own moods, ‘which you like to 
tell, and I hate to hear of,’’ said Dr. Johnson. Mr. Symonds does not appear 
to have set too high an estimate on his own industrious ingenuity, so fluent, so 
active, and, somehow, so devoid of original mark. What was it he lacked One 
has often asked the question. Perhaps, he simply lacked the indefinable quality 
of genius, and, at times, the more easily recognizable quality of taste. He was a 
popularizer, not a creator, not even a critic of unmistakable stamp. He did his 
very best, and he did much, but he did not satisfy himself or the world. There 
is plenty of open air as well as of the study in his letters. 

Mr. Pater’s «‘Greek Studies’? I have not yet seen. He, assuredly, was original : 
genius he had, if perhaps, in expressions, he was over much bent on writing bet- 
ter than human language permits any man to write. He gives one the impres- 
sion of a mind which was ‘seeking for a city,’’ long and sedulously, and which 
wearied at last of the way of art, and strove to force a passage into a narrower, 
a steeper, but a more hopeful path. 

In history, Lady Verney continues to publish the rich manuscript stores of her 
historic house, with excellent portraits of her characters. She began the task in 
a fortunate hour. 
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If I may speak of myself, I have had the good fortune to light on a curious 
manuscript, a commonplace book kept in 1689-91, by the Rev. Robert Kirk, of 
Aberfoyle. In ticklish times, Mr. Kirk left the Highland line for London, to su- 
perintend the printing of the Gaelic Bible. He chronicles his impressions of men 
and manners. He goes to church, to the Catholic chapel, to synagogues of Jews, 
to meeting-houses of Independents, Presbyterians, Quakers, and contemplates them 
all, greatly preferring the Church of England. He sees Bartholomew Fair, admires 
the pretty actresses, views the boxing-matches, records the number and variety of 
drinks, prattles about the difficulties of the Prince of Orange, and inwardly congrat- 
ulates himself on being far from Aberfoyle. For, if he did not take the oaths, he 
would lose his place, and, if he did take them, Highlanders have knives, and it is 
said that men have throats. He argues on second-sight with Stillingfleet, he makes 
notes on the expenses of the navy, and, on the whole, draws a picture of England 
from a new point of view. I like Mr. Kirk, who, as every one knows, was finally 
carried off into Fairyland ! 

The Roxburghe Club has printed «‘ Le Pélérinage de Vie Humaine,”’ very sumptu- 
ously, with colored reproductions of the original miniatures. There are only some 
sixty copies. The manuscript followed is of the fourteenth century. Most col- 
lectors, it is too plain, must look at and long for this desirable volume. But, for 
mere reading, the old « Pélérinage’’ is far behind the immortal work of Bunyan. 

Odd as it may seem, we have no new poet this month; nay, mankind is aris- 
ing and accusing the new poets of puffing each other too freely. 


“ Young men will do it 
If they come to it,” 


and I am not disposed to blame them. ‘ Youth’s a stuff will not endure.” 

Mr. Leaf has published a translation of a Russian work, in which Madame Bla- 
vatsky unveils Isis with a vengeance. This remarkable lady had a saving sense 
of humor, and, really, her victims are as much in fault as herself. How could 
any sane man or woman believe in a charlatanism so carelessly draped, in erudi- 
tion so exceeding flimsy? She really does not seem to be worth “ exposing.”’ 


ANDREW LANG. 


2) ragedy in France.—Francois Coppée’s ‘*Pour la Couronne”’ 
: has had an immense success this year at the Odeon theater. This 
success is now at its full, and will not be past when you read this. 
It is a tragedy, heavens! yes, a classical tragedy, and perhaps there 
are many of our readers who will say, «A tragedy! How can the 
French find pleasure ina tragedy? Such a taste in them is incom- 
prehensible.’’ Did I not read quite lately in a leading English re- 
view the following lines, which struck me with astonishment: «The admiration 
professed by the French for Lafontaine and Racine is a sealed book to us. It is 
impossible for us to understand what they can find that is so marvelous in the 
fables of the one and the tragedies of the other.”’ 

As for Lafontaine,—whom we hold to be the, greatest of our poets,—I will speak 
to you of him some day, if you are willing. But Coppée has given actuality to 
the question of tragedy. Let us discuss it at once. 

If we are so fond of tragedy, it is because it satisfies a combination of tastes, 
some of which are exclusively national, while others have come to us through 
our purely Latin training. Personally, we love all that shines and sparkles. 
We have been trained by several generations of monarchy to stare at kings and 
the pomp that surrounds them. The tears of a great princess affect us more than 
those of our charwoman. We are interested by the adventures and misfortunes 
of a sovereign or a hero, while those of a poor wretch leave us indifferent. 
Tragedy satisfies this want which is imperious with us; for 1t is one of the forms 
of our love for vain-glory—for the «‘plumes,’’ as we say here. 

There is another thing that we love more than all peoples, and that is psycho- 
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logical analyses and discussions of moral problems. Is this a taste that we have 
inherited from ancient Greece? I think not: it is in our blood and our very mar- 
row. We are entranced when a novelist or a dramatic writer penetrates into the 
soul of a character and makes us penetrate with him ; when he lays bare for us 
all the fibers of his character’s being, examines them with a microscope, and 
counts their vibrations. We cannot restrain our joy when, setting against each 
other a passion and a duty, he counts one by one the reasons that must make 
the scale lean to one side or the other. In this quality (be it virtue or defect) 
we are all somewhat Byzantine. 

You love action at the theater. We do not dislike it ; we feel the want of it 
but little. Nothing pleases us more than a patient and delicate study of the mo- 
tives that move Racine’s Bérénice or Marivaux’s Syfvia. These subtle dissections 
of the human heart enchant us. Remember that one of the best filled depart- 
ments of our literature is that which embraces the moralists from La Rochefou- 
cauld and La Buyére up to Vivier, who, for the present, closes the cycle. Reflect 
that Benjamin Constant’s ‘‘ Adolphe,’’ which, I am told, Englishmen and Amer- 
icans cannot bear to read, is esteemed by us a masterpiece. 

What raptures of admiration are roused among us by those long discussions 
of Corneille’s when two characters, face to face, maintain against each other a 
contrary opinion on some point of moral casuistry. Doubtless, it makes you 
yawn and, doubtless, you are right if you are wearied by these pleadings pro 
and con. But we are born quibblers as well as analysts. 

That is not all. We like fine and regular forms. It is impossible to mistake 
that taste; it comes to us through our strong Latin training, and perhaps the 
Roman blood that flows in our Gallic veins has something to do with it. It is 
said that the three unities,—those three famous unities of classical tragedy that 
have caused the spilling of so many torrents of ink,—were imposed upon us by 
Aristotle. What a mistake! The rule is a spontaneous product of our national 
genius. We require that the main idea of a work shall be clearly set forth at 
the beginning, and that it shall proceed rapidly by a straight path from certain 
premises, through necessary developments, to a final conclusion imposed by 
logic. We require that our works shall be constructed like syllogisms, or, if you 
prefer, like geometrical theorems. 

The great French tragedies are living and impassioned theorems. Take all the 
works of Racine, take the four or five great plays of Corneille, take the repertory 
of Voltaire—but why go so far back? Do you know the merit in « Pour la Cour- 
onne,’’ which has struck us most? It is precisely the regular and noble beauty 
of classical form. The subject is set forth with luminous clearness in the first 
act; it rises by firm and tranquil steps to the great scene of the third act, 
which is the culminating point of the work,—what is called the ‘parting of the 
waters,’’—and subsides by the same tranquil steps to the dénouement, which 
issues by an invincible logic from the premises of the subject. The composition 
can be grasped at a glance like Perraut’s colonnade of the Louvre. No lapse or 
freak of fancy is to be found in it—and our Latin taste is fully, completely 
satisfied. : 

Finally—and this again is a Gallic taste corrupted from the Latin—we like gran- 
diloquence of expression ; we like the pompous and magnificent Alexandrine ; we 
like to have a strong thought enclosed in the precious casket of a cleverly carved 
period. I acknowledge that this taste, apart from the fact that it is peculiar to 
us, could not well be understood by a stranger who knows our tragedies only 
through translation, by which the merit is almost wholly destroyed. 

But, above all, we are even more sensitive to the harmony of our verse, a har- 
mony which must necessarily escape you even when you know our language 
thoroughly. There is a passage in « Bérénice’’ that throws us into a sort of 
rapture. Tears come to our eyes when we hear these lines in «‘ Phédre:”’ 


“Ariane, ma soeur, de quel amour blessée, 
Vous mourfites aux bords of vous fates laissée.”’ 
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How can you understand the delicious and melancholy pleasure which thrills us 
in those two sonorities, rfites and faites, that answer one another, or how the soft 
prolongation of the two feminine rhymes, laissée and blessée, soothes our ears and 
moves our hearts. If you cannot feel it yourself, what can I say to you? We 
do not speak the same language—that is all. 

We can explain by these reasons the persistent taste of our nation for tragedy, 
the prodigious success which a work of this kind obtains when it is in any way 
noteworthy, and the glory that it gains for its author. Remember that one tragedy 
—‘‘La Fille de Roland’’—was enough to make an academician of M. Henri de Boinier. 


FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


A Propos de “Pour la Couronne.’*—“ Pour la Couronne”’ de Francois Coppée a obtenu cette 
année a 1l’Odéon un immense succés qui bat son plein a l'heure od j’écris ces lignes, qui durera encore a 
Vheure of vous les lirez. C’est une tragédie, mon Dieu! oui c’est une tra édie classique, et ut-€tre 
y atil parmi nos lecteurs beaucoup de gens qui se diront: ‘‘Une tragédie! Comment les Francais 
peuvent ils se plaire a une tragédie? Ce gofit chez eux est inexplicable.”’ Ne lisais-je pas tout der- 
niérement dans une grande revue anglaise ces lignes qui m’ont confondu d’étonnement: ‘“ L’admira- 
tion que les Frangais professent pour Lafontaine et Racine est pour nous lettre close. Il nous est impos- 
me de comprendre ce qu’ils trouvent de si merveilleux dans les fables de l'un, dans les tragédies de 
‘autre. 

Pour a nous tenons pour le plus grand de nos poétes—je vous en entretiendrai, quel- 
que jour, si vous voulez bien. Mais Coppée a rendu son actualité 4 la question de lg tragédie. Parlons 
en tout de suite. ; 

Si nous aimons tant la tragédie, c’est qu'elle répond 4 un ensemble de gofits dont les uns sont exclu- 
sivement nationaux, dont les autres nous viennent de notre éducation purement latine. 

De notre chef nous aimons tout ce qui reluit et brille. Nous avous été formés par plusieurs siécles 
de monarchie a ouvrir de grands yeux devant les rois et la p me dont ils marchent entourrés. Les 
pleurs d'une grande princesse nous touchent plus que celles de notre femme de ménage. Nous nous 
intéressons aux aventures et aux malheurs d'un souverain ou d'un héros: celles d'un pauvre diable nous 
laissent indifférents. La tragédie satisfait ce besoin qui est trés impérieux ches nous; car il est une 
des formes de notre amour pour la gloriole, pour la panache comme nous disons ici. 

Il y a encore une chose que nous aimons par dessus tous les autres peuples, ce sont les analyses psy- 
chologiques et les discussious sur les probtbanes de morale. Est ce un gofit que nous avons grit de 
l'antique Gréce? Je ne le crois pas; nous l’avons dans le sang et jusque dans les moelles. Nous sommes 
ravis quand un romancier ou un écrivain dramatique pénétre dans l'Ame du personage et y fait péné- 
trer avec lui; quand il nous met a nu toutes les fibres de son étre, les examine a la loupe et en compte 
les vibrations. Nous ne nous tenons pas de joie lorsque mettant aux prises une passion et un devoir, 
il compte une a une les raisons gui doivent faire pencherla balance d’un coté ou de l'autre. Nous 
sommes tous en cela—(qualité ou défaut,)—quelque peu Byzantins. 

Vous autres vous aimez le mouvement au théftre. Nous ne le haissons pas; nous n’en sentons que 
faiblement le besoin. Rien ne nous plait d’avantage que l'étude patiente et fine des mobiles qui font 
agir une Bérénice chez Racine ou une Sylvia chez Marivaux, Ces dissections subtiles du coeur humain 
nous enchantent. Songez que chez nous un des coins de notre littérature les mieux remplis est celui 
od s’entassent les moralistes depuis Larochefoucault et Labruyére jusqu’a Vivier qui pour le moment ferme 
le cycle. Songez 4 nous estimons a l’égal d’un chef-d’ceuvre “l'Adolphe” de Benjamin Constant dont 
on m’affirme que les Anglais et les Américains ne peuvent supporter la lecture. ¥ 

Quels transports d’admiration n’'excitent a chez nous ces longues discussions de Corneille, quand 
deux personnages en présence soutiennent l'un contre l'autre une opinion contraire sur quelque point 
de casuistique morale. Vous y baillez sans doute; et vous avez raison sans doute, si les plaidoyers pour 
et contre vous ennuient. Mais nous sommes nés ergoteurs aussi bien qu’analystes. 

Ce n'est pas tout: nous aimons les belles et réguliéres ordonnances. Oh! ce gofit 1a, il n'y a pas a 
s'y méprendre, il nous vient de notre forte éducation latine, et peut-€tre ce qu'il coule de sang romain 
dans nos veines de vieux Gaulois 4 est il pour quelque chose. On va répétant que les trois unités,—ces 
trois fameuses unités de la tragédie classique qui ont fait couler des torrents d’encre,—nous ont été im- 
posées par Aristote. Quelle erreur! La régle est un produit spontané de notre génie national. Nous 
voulons que du premier coup |'idée mére d'un ouvrage soit clairement exposé¢ et qu'elle aille rapide- 
ment, par un chemin droit de développments certains en développments nécessaires jusqu’a une conclusion 
finale, que la logique impose. Nous voulons que nos Geuvres soient construites comme des syllogismes, 
ou, si vous voulez, comme des théorémes de géométrie. - 

Les belles tragédies frangaises sont des théorémes vivants et passionés. Prenez tous les ouvrages de 
Racine, prenez les quatre ou cing grandes piéces de Corneille, prenez le repertoire de Voltaire .... 
mais pourquoi remonter si loin? Savez vous quel est dans “ Pour la Couronne” le mérite qui nous a 
le plus frappés. C’est précisément la beauté réguliére et noble de l’ordonnance Classique. Le sujet ex- 
posé avec une netteté lumineuse dans le premier acte, monte d’un pas ferme et tranquille jusqu’a la 
grande scéne du troisiéme acte qui est le point culminant de l'ouvrage, ce qu’on appelle ‘le point de 
oartage des eaux’? et il redescend 14, du méme pas tranquille jusqu’au dénouement qui sort par une 
otene invincible des prémisses du sujet. La composition peut s’embrasser d’un regard, comme la 
colonnade du Louvre de Perraut. Il ne s'y rencontre ni trous ni échappées de fantaisie—notre gofit 
latin est pleinement, complétement satisfait. : ’ s : ; 

Enfin nous aimons,—¢a c’est encore un gofit gaulois matiné de latin—nons aimons la grandiloquence 
du verbe; nous aimons l’alexandria pompeux et magnifique, nous aimons qu'une pensée forte soit en- 
fermée dans l’écrin précieux d'une période savamment ciselée. J’avoue que ce gofit, outre qu'il nous 
est personel, ne saurait étre bien compris d’un étranger qui ne connait nos tragédies que par la tra- 
duction of le mérite périt presque tout entier. f : 

Mais surtout ce A quoi nous sommes le plus sensibles encore c'est A I'harmonie de nos vers, harmo- 
nie qui vous échappe nécessairement, méme quand vous savez a fond notre langue. II y a telle tirade 
de ‘‘ Bérénice’’ qui nous plonge dans une sorte de ravissement. Des larmes nous montent aux yeux quand 
nous entendons ces vers de “ Phédre :” 


* Ariane, ma sceur, de quel amour blessée, 
Vous mourfites aux bords of vous ffites laissée.”’ 


Comment vous faire comprendre le plaisir délicieux et triste dont nous pénétrent ces deux sonor- 
ités rates et fates qui si répondent, comment le léger prolongement de ces deux rimes feminines Jaissée 
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et dlessée nous caresse l’oreille et nous émeut le coeur? Si vous ne sentez pas ¢a de vous méme que 
voulez vous que je vous dise? Nous ne parlons pas la méme langue et voila tout. 
C’est par ces raisons que s’explique le gofit persistant de notre nation pour la tragédie, le succés pro- 
digieux qu’obtient toujours chez nous une ceuvre de ce = quand alle on remarquable et la gloire 
u’elle donne 4 son auteur. Rappelez vous qu’il a suffi d'une tragédie—“ La Fille ps Roland ’’— pour 
aire de M. Henri de Boinier un académicien. FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


reek Studies, by Walter Pater.—Readers who have 
#) loved Mr. Pater’s work sincerely and unobtrusively, who have 
found in him a stimulus to culture, and a wholesome corrective 
for the slipshod cleverness of the day, will receive this last vol- 
ume of essays with mingled pleasure and pain. Alas! for the 
unavailing regrets that haunt and disturb us at every page. This 

rir is the final gift of one who gave but sparingly, yet whose rare good 
fortnne it was to increase the conscious joy of living. Echoes of that finely 
tempered and restrained content which succeeded the rapturous license of youth, 
and which reached its highest spiritual development in «‘ Marius the Epicurean,’ 
relieve and lighten the more somber pages of his later studies. If he turns now 
and again to the ‘worship of sorrow,’’ even among the happy Greeks; if he 
dwells unsparfhgly upon the vengeful grief of Demeter, or the mysterious suffer- 
ing of Dionysus (a subject which, in ‘‘Imaginary Portraits,’’ has awakened his 
subtlest powers of imagination), his true charm and helpfulness lie still in his 
recognition of beauty as a factor in life, and in his delicate philosophy of « happy 
moments,’’ by which we snatch, even amid sordid and fretful cares, some por- 
tion of serenity and delight. 

No writer of modern times has surpassed Mr. Pater in sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of classic literature and art. He strives, indeed, as others have striven be- 
fore him, at a too exhaustive interpretation of ancient myths. Iris bringing to 
Demeter the message of Zeus is, for him, the rainbow signifying to the earth 
the good-will of the rainy skies. He is capable of finding the Homeric Hecate, 
‘‘sitting as ever in her cave, half veiled with a silver veil, thinking delicate 
thoughts,’’ to be no other than the chaste and fleet-footed Artemis; and he fails 
to make these connections quite clear to the ordinary mind. But who save the 
author of «‘Greek Studies’’ could so interpret and reveal the Demeter of the 
wheat-fields, the homely goddess, blithe and debonair, who visits the pastures 
in the springtime, when the young lambs are bleating, and the autumn barns 
well stocked with yellow corn; who watches the farmers threshing their grain, 
and stands by the women baking bread in the ovens. Who but Mr. Pater could 
describe with such charming grace the infant Pans with their hairy little shanks, 
and the peevish trouble of babyhood in their puckered faces, and their «small 
goat-legs and tiny hoofs folded over together, precisely after the manner of a 
little child.”’ 

The conception of Dionysus in this volume is singularly beautiful and pathetic. 
The youngest of all the gods, his worship carries us back to the vineyards of 
the Greek hillsides, ‘and is a monument of the ways and thoughts of people 
whose days go by beside the wine-press, and under the green and purple shad- 
ows, and whose material happiness depends on the crop of grapes.’’ He is the 
beneficent god whose fiery birth was heralded with joy, and whose tender baby- 
hood was the object of Jove’s solicitous care. Mr. Pater’s description of the 
child Dionysus reads like a translation into letters of the frieze which decorates 
that worn and beautiful old vase found at Formia, and now preserved in the 
museum of Naples. Here we see Hermes confiding the infant son of Gemele to 
a stately nymph who receives him into her bosom with mingled reverence and 
delight ; while a glad procession of girls bearing the sacred thyrsus, and exquis- 
ite naked fauns playing on twin pipes dance lightly round the vase in recogni- 
tion of the little god of grapes, whose worship was to fill the world with laugh- 
ter. ‘‘Under the Greek sky,’’ says Mr. Pater, ‘‘and in that primitive life, we 
detect a nimbler play of fancy unsuspiciously investing all things with personal 
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aspect and incident, and a certain mystical apprehension, now almost departed, 
of unseen powers beyond the material veil of things, corresponding to the excep- 
tional rigor and variety of the Greek organization.’’ 

So Dionysus is at once the patron of the vineyards and the young vine itself, 
‘‘as the grower stoops over it, coaxing and nursing it like a little child.’ And 
Demeter is at once the goddess of the corn-fields and the broad earth that bears 
them, mother of life and death, carrying in her bosom the bursting seeds of 
springtime and the dark secrets of the winter. ‘Her story,’’ says Mr. Pater, in 
a passage whose sober beauty reminds us of ‘‘ Marius the Epicurean,”’ ‘is the 
peculiar creation of country-people, dreaming over their work in spring or 
autumn, half consciously touched by a sense of its sacredness, and a sort of 
mystery about it... . It is a myth which illustrates the power of the Greek 
religion as a religion of pure ideas—of conceptions which having no link on 
historical fact, yet because they arose naturally out of the spirit of man, and 
embodied, in adequate symbols, his deepest thoughts concerning the conditions 
of his physical and spiritual life, maintained their hold through many changes, 
—a pledge to us of the place in our culture, at once legitimate and possible, 
of the associations, the conceptions, the imagery, of Greek religious poetry in 
general, of the poetry of all religions.’ AGNES "REPPLIER. 


a 
“ses he Twilight of the Peoples.-—A German gradgrind 

\“4 doubled by a Jewish wit is a curious combination, and it is this 
fusion of opposite traits in a pseudo-scientific treatise entitled «‘ En- 
tartung,’’ which a year or so ago fluttered the dove-cotes of Europe, 
and which has this month, under the title of :‘ Degeneration’’ di- 
vided with Mr. Balfour’s «‘ Foundations of Belief’’ the suffrages of 
the few Englishmen who read books that are not novels. Dedicated 
to Professor Lombroso, of Turin, whose name is associated with the thesis of the 
insanity of genius, it is a virulent development of the same theme, only it con- 
founds redders and writers in a common flood of scientific slang. The great mod- 
ern writers are mad—to a man—and the world is mad to listen to them. The 
nerves of the century have been upset by the unprecedented expansion of the 
horizon by newspapers, telegrams, and railway trains—we are not yet accommo- 
dated to this larger environment which brings each village into touch with the 
whole world. With infinite brilliancy and erudition, Max Nordau passes under 
review the art and thought of the day—the Preraphaelites, and the Symbolists, 
and the Decadents, Wagner and Tolstoi, Zola and Ibsen, Walt Whitman and 
Friedrich Nietzsche. Everywhere his diagnosis detects the symptoms of ‘ degen- 
eration,’’ and scientifically classifies them, even discovering in some of the men 
the physical defects which are alleged to be correlated with mental disorders. Sane 
art should mirror the objective world without ; insane art is subjectively spun from 
the inner vitals by degenerates who lack the faculty of attention. True art makes 
for the integration of the race, the family, the individual ; decadent art for their 
disintegration. 

If criticism could be really set upon a scientific basis, instead, as I complained 
in my last, of being the more or less random outcome of individual preju- 
dices, it would indeed be a blessing; but this is what Max Nordau has sig- 
nally failed to do. He is more sledge-hammer than syllogism, and as a dog- 
matist he could give points to a grand inquisitor. It is not only that he brushes 
aside metaphysical distinctions with an elephantine delicacy, he does not even 
satisfy the elementary conditions of science. The simple formula of Descartes 
‘‘to define all your terms and prove all your propositions’’ he violently out- 
rages. What is art? What is sanity? Over and over again he perpetrates what 
logicians call ‘‘the fallacy of the undistributed middle,’’ as when from the datum 
that madmen have fixed ideas, he deduces that any genius who has fixed ideas 
is mad. But, perhaps, the main underlying fallacy is that he mixes up science 
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and art, and calls art insane when it is not in precise correspondence with facts, 
forgetting that art is not truth, but a beautiful subjective refraction of truth, 
and that ideals in particular nowhere exist in the external world, but are pure 
subjective creations. Every great emotional leader is easily proved mad, if you 
are to show that his ideals are not growing in the gardens. And yet ideals are 
as truly the floriage of the soul as roses are of the soil. It all comes from 
Nordau’s blatant materialism, the last struggle of the foolish Philistinism of the 
century. Perhaps he bawls but to be heard amid this babel of voices. The 
worst of it is that he has a goodly germ of truth at the core of his monstrous 
overstatement, and that, in a sense, all art is disease. The soul itself with its 
travails, that express themselves in religion and art, is a disease that has crept 
in upon the original simplicity of the animal world, and so far is this recog- 
nized that people without these complex possibilities are called donkeys even by 
the unscientific. What is the value of sanity, if sanity appears to mean a clock- 
work regularity of stupid sensations? It may comfort those whom « Degene- 
ration’’ has depressed if I repeat here what I wrote elsewhere in parody of Nordau’s 
method when «‘Entartung’”’ first appeared: «‘ As for Nordau himself, his idiocy is 
beyond question. His fixed ideas that the age is degenerate, and that all modern 
art and literature was originally made in Germany—the last a form of chauvinistic 
hysteria ; also, his inability to ‘attend’ to metaphysics ; his erotomania, evidenced 
by his finding obscure sensual vices behind all the manifestations of modern lit- 
erature and art, and particularly by his reading of nude images into Rossetti’s 
line about the lovers in heaven ‘bathing together’ in the celestial light ; the hys- 
teria of his attacks on his contemporaries, and his persuasion that everybody else 
is mad (one of the commonest forms of dementia), together with his morbid 
conception of the Twilight of the Peoples, are quite sufficient to justify humanity 
in shutting him up, whether as man or book."’ This ‘‘ Twilight of the Peoples,’’ 
so far from being a fin-de-siécle discovery of Nordau’s, was already the domi- 
nant motif“of Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Chants du Crépuscule,’’ in 1835, and the French 
poet left it an open question whether it was the twilight that precedes the 
darkness or that which precedes the dawn. The world will want more than 
Nordau’s thunders to convince it that the night is falling. For the world, like 
Victor Hugo, «est de ceux qui espérent.”’ I. ZANGWILL. 


he Book Bills of Narcissus.—All good literature is, in a 
sense, autobiographical. It is the finest fruit of his living which an 
author gives in his writing. Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, the author 
of «« The Book Bills of Narcissus,’’ must have lived to some purpose, 
since it has enabled him to produce so exquisite a book. It is an 
exceedingly modern heart he reveals to us in the confessions of his 
mythical friend—a fickle, poetical heart, which with hypersensi- 

tive ease beats itself into a flurry on the most trifling provocation. Usually the 

provocations are girls (whom gallantry should make me blush to call trifling). 

Then, again, they are first editions, esoteric Buddhism, Father Ignatius, Sartor 

Resartus, or a breakfast of ham and eggs at a country inn. The charm of the 

easy, degagé disquisitions on men and things which fill these pages is, however, 

of so ethereal a kind that, like a fragrance, it defies description, and can be con- 
veyed only by the deftest insinuation. There are comparatively few books in 

English literature of exactly the same order, though American literature supplies 

more or less apt parallels in the delicious semi-personal causeries of George 

William Curtis and Ik. Marvel. Only, without disrespect to these masters of 

English undefiled, be it said that Mr. Le Gallienne has carried the refinement of 

subtile speech a degree or two higher, and has somehow contrived to communi- 

cate a host of incommunicable things, which are of so airy a texture that the 
meshes of human language are well-nigh too coarse for their capture. It may be 
the Gallic suggestion of the author’s name (though he is by birth and education 
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a Briton) that beguiles my fancy into the neighboring fields of French literature. 
Here we find in abundance delicate indiscretions of the kind with which Narcis- 
sus favors us. There is certainly a very close kinship between Mr. Le Gallienne 
and that dexterous dealer in exquisite trifles, Gustave Droz, whose sprightly felici- 
ties of style and roguish audacities of matter have shocked and delighted many 
thousand readers of ‘«« Monsieur, Madame et Bébé,’’ and « Autour d’ une Source.”’ 
Mr. Le Gallienne is, to be sure, too Anglicized to lift the innermost veil of privacy, 
as his French confrére does on more than one occasion, and his book is by just so 
much the more acceptable to British and American readers. 

A volume of brief essays, entitled «« Prose Fancies,’’ partakes of the same general 
qualities as ‘The Book Bills of Narcissus.’’ There is a charming whimsicality 
about most of them, as, for instance, the one called ««The Woman’s Half-Profits,”’ 
Here the poet who has coined his love into sonnets and reaped gold and fame in 
return is visited by the lady who inspired his melodious passion, and presented with 
the alternative of paying her the half-profits which are her due, as a sharer in his 
enterprise—or having his brains blown out. It is needless to say that he chooses the 
former. ‘Life in Inverted Commas’”’ descants upon a certain nightmarish imita- 
tiveness of which we are all more or less the victims—how we all plagiarize each 
other’s thought, speech, tricks of manner, and consistently omit the quotation 
marks. There is, however, in this essay a somewhat forced note, giving the impres- 
sion that it was written to order. For the reply to the author’s queries and objec- 
tions are so glaringly obvious as to obtrude themselves unpleasantly into the midst 
of his vivacious text. So, also, «« A Conspiracy of Silence’’ suffers from the same 
fault of being a trifle far-fetched. As a mere momentary mood, the disgust and 
weariness which our perpetual exchange of platitudes entails is surely legitimate 
enough ; but it is easy to spoil the delightful effect of a whim by a too strenuous 
insistence. Far juster and more generally valid is the criticism of the modern ten- 
dency to specialization—«: the remorseless law of eternal subdivision ’’—in the chap- 
ter on ‘Fractional Humanity.’’ But the climax of linguistic felicity the author 
reaches in the beautiful little essay, ‘A Spring Morning,’’ which is full of sweet, 
earth-scented facts, and pervaded by the strangely pungent, blood-stirring odors of 
early spring. The disquisition on the sow and her family—a little company of 
black-and-tan piglets, fully legged and snouted for the battle of life’? —is simply 
lovely. It is an idyl, of which Theocritus need not have been ashamed—beauti- 


fully realistic and nobly imaginative. HyALMAR HyortH BoYESEN. 


Ten Books of the Month. 





FICTION.— CHILDREN OF THE SOIL. 


Translated from the Polish of Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. Little, Brown & Co. 
THE MASTER, by I. Zangwill. 

per & Brothers. 

Majesty, by Louis Couperus. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

As OTHERS SAw Him. A Retro- 

spect, A.D. 54. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25. 
BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 
—THE MEMOIRS OF BARRAS. Trans- 
lated from the French. Vols. 1 and 11. 
Harper & Brothers. 


Har- 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


—THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF, by 


the Right Hon. Arthur J. Balfour. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. 


LITERATURE.—EssAys ON SCANDINA- 


VIAN LITERATURE, by H. H. Boyesen. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 


SCIENTIFIC.—METEOROLOGY. 


Weather and Method of Forecasting, 

by Thomas Russell, United States As- 

sistant Engineer. Macmillan & Co. 
00 


$4.00. 
TRAVEL. — My EARLY TRAVELS AND 


ADVENTURES, by Henry M. Stanley. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

OvuT OF THE East, by Lafcadio 
Hearn. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


$1.25. 
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“= pochs of Gold Formation.—It used to be supposed that 
2 gold was confined to rocks of certain ages almost like coal, and 
that there was one era in which almost all the gold was deposited. 
The researches of the past fifty years have shown that there is 
really no such rule, and that the deposition of this metal is de- 
pendent on a combination of chemical and physical conditions 
which has come about in different areas at different times. The 
conditions may also be repeated in the same area at different epochs with vary- 
ing intensity. Gold deposits are scattered along the Appalachians, from Canada 
to Alabama, and most of this gold seems to have been precipitated with quartz 
in veins at an extremely early period, somewhat before the Paleozoic. But 
there is little question that a small part of these deposits were formed much later, 
during or even after the coal period. The somewhat scanty supply of gold in the 
eastern portion of the country is, perhaps, in part attributable to the extent to 
which the auriferous veins have been cut away by millions of years of erosion. 

In California the gold is far younger. Mr. Lindgren has just shown that 
some of the gold there is considerably older than the Cretaceous, and is preserved 
as ordinary gold-dust in the pudding-stones (or indurated gravels) of the time. 
The more important deposits in the Sierra Nevada, however, were formed soon 
after a great disturbance in which the pudding-stones referred to were involved, 
and which is, therefore, more recent than they are. This disturbance took place 
about the commencement of the Cretaceous, very much less than half as long ago 
as the chief epoch of gold formation in the east, and there are many indications 
that it was unusually intense. Gold veins have been formed still later in that 
region, however, and the latest of them may be considered as recent. 

It would seem, geologically speaking, that the quantity of gold near the ex- 
terior of the earth has increased from age to age, so that there was never as much 
as now within reachable distance from the surface. GEORGE F. BECKER. 


oeyrgon, the New Constituent of the Atmosphere.— 
A note prepared in the early part of November last, and published 
in the January number, announced to the readers of The Cosmopoli- 
tan the discovery of a new constituent of the atmosphere. At the 
last meeting of the Royal Society, January 31st, there was given a 
full account of all that had been learned in regard to the new body. 

It has been proved beyond question that the atmosphere contains a 
constituent not hitherto recognized, amounting to nearly one per cent. of its vol- 
ume. The new substance has been provisionally called argon. At all common 
temperatures it is a gas with a density of 19.9, hydrogen being taken as unity. 
It is more soluble in water than either oxygen or nitrogen. It has spectra 
different from any other gas or vapor. All attempts, and many were made, to 
cause argon to combine with other bodies have proved failures. The most active 
chemical absorbents exerted no action upon it. Argon has been liquefied, its 
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critical temperature was —121°C., and its critical pressure was 50.6 atmosphere. 
Its boiling point under atmospheric pressure is —186.9°C., and its density at this 
temperature is about 1.5, greater considerably than that of liquid oxygen. Ar- 
gon was solidified to a crystalline mass looking like ice, which melted at 
—189.6°C. Argon is not a compound, but a single element, or a mixture of ele- 
ments. The evidence indicating a mixture is the dual character of its spectra ; 
the evidence in favor of its single nature is, that it has a definite critical tem- 
perature and pressure, and when liquefaction under pressure begins, the pres- 
sure remains constant until all the gas is condensed to a liquid, when liquid 
it has a constant boiling point and a definite melting point when solid. 

The ratio of the specific heats of the gas at a constant volume and pressure 
indicates that the gas has but one atom in its molecule. This fact taken in 
connection with its density fixes the atomic weight of argon at about 4o, if it 
be a single gas, if it be a mixture, the mean of the atomic weights is 4o. Rest- 
ing provisionally upon the strongest evidence, and assuming argon to bea single 
element, its atomic weight of 40 casts doubt upon the completion of the peri- 
odic classification of the elements. It is thus seen that there are some very 
startling and interesting problems brought to the front by the new discovery 
which are yet to be solved by experiment and investigation. 

Mr. William Crookes examined and determined the spectra of argon. Pro- 
fessor Olszewski carried out experiments to determine its behavior at low tem- 
peratures and high pressures. He liquefied and solidified it. To Lord Raleigh 
belongs the honor of having first found that the accepted composition of the 
atmosphere was not sufficient to explain certain facts based upon that compo- 
sition. The energy, zeal, and skill displayed by him through years of monoto- 
nous work have commanded universal admiration. Professor Ramsay early 
asked Lord Raleigh’s permission to join in the efforts to solve the difficulty 
which the latter’s experiments had developed. To the joint work of the two is 
due the isolation of the new substance, and they will probably be associated 
as the discoverers of argon. S. E. TILLMAN, PROF. U.S.M.A. 


ihe Age of the Earth.—One of the most interesting recent 
events in the astronomical world is the reopening of the discussion 
respecting the age of the earth as determined from the so-called «+ tem- 
perature - gradient’’ near the surface. As we penetrate deeper and 
deeper, it is found that, on an average, the temperature rises about 
one degree (Fahrenheit) for every fifty feet of descent, and if we as- 
sume that the earth was once at a high teniperature, uniform through- 
out, and that its material was also homogeneous throughout, and everywhere alike 
in conductivity, it becomes possible to compute roughly the length of time occupied 
in reaching its present condition. Some thirty years ago Lord Kelvin (then Sir 
William Thomson) worked out the problem by a very ingenious method, and con- 
cluded that, starting with an initial temperature of six or seven thousand degrees, 
the necessary time-limit would be between twenty million and four hundred 
million years. He thought a hundred million years the most probable value. The 
mathematical work was unquestionably sound, and the result has ever since been 
almost universally accepted by physicists and astronomers, though vigorously 
protested against by certain geologists who could not content themselves with «so 
restricted a limit.” It seemed to them that the processes of rock-building and 
the evolution of species demanded a vastly longer period. 

Now comes Professor Perry, a pupil of Lord Kelvin’s, already well known for 
his fine electrical work, and points out that the result will be greatly modified if 
we repudiate the assumption of «* homogeneity,” and substitute, what is much 
more in accordance with known facts, the hypothesis that the hot materials 
within the globe conduct heat far more freely than the surface-strata. He shows 
that in this case the time occupied by the earth in reaching its present state 
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would be much nearer fifteen hundred million years than a hundred million, and 
that three or four thousand million years would be quite possible. 

Professor Perry’s reasoning is accepted by the highest authorities as mathemat- 
ically sound. Lord Kelvin himself admits its substantial correctness (though with 
some reserves as to the probable amount of the difference between the conductivity 
of the internal and exterior rocks), and has undertaken an experimental investi- 
gation of rock-conductivity under varying conditions of pressure and tempera- 
ture which ought to throw much light upon the subject, and furnish trustworthy 
values of certain fundamental data which hitherto have been little better than 
guessed at. As a writer in the Nation observes, ‘‘ nothing more forcibly?’ (than 
this incident) «illustrates the caution with which the mathematical interpreta- 
tion of certain problems in terrestrial physics should be received;’’ nor, we 
may add, the extent of the change in a numerical result due to what might seem 
a rather unimportant modification in the data of the calculation. 

Perhaps some similar conclusions (as to the age of the sun, for instance,) may 
be modified by a thorough reinvestigation. C. A. Younc. 


lectricity for House-Heating.—A current of electricity 
always heats the conductor through which it goes. The conversion 
into heat of the electrical energy is always complete; there is no 
loss as in most other transformations, and in a given conductor the 
heating effect increases as the square of the current, so that twice 
the current gives four times as much heat, three times the current 
nine times the heat, and so on; it therefore becomes possible to 
produce almost any desirable temperature, even to that of fusion of an electric 
conductor, while the most refractory substances are either fused or volatilized by 
the heat of an electric arc which has the temperature of about 6000° F. 

A constant current will maintain a constant temperature. How much heat 
shall be produced and what the temperature shall be, is only a question of appa- 
ratus, and regulation is as easy as turning a switch. Electrical heating for house- 
hold purposes is therefore as feasible as heating for welding iron bars or fusing 
alumina. Houses may be thus heated as easily and as safely as they are lighted by 
electricity. It has often been talked about, but the inquirers have generally been 
discouraged by exaggerated notions of its relative cost. The implication has 
always been that people always choose the cheaper article, which is not true. For 
instance, a Rochester lamp may give a light of thirty candles for six hours by 
burning a quart of coal-oil costing two cents. The same amount of light from an 
incandescent electric lamp will cost as much as ten cents; nevertheless, there are 
thousands who choose the more costly light because its other good qualities are 
considered a sufficient offset for the greater cost. Ordinary furnaces for heating 
houses are not half so economical as individual stoves, but no one uses the latter 
who can contrive to pay for the former; so in matters of convenience the cost 
of a thing is not the first item. 

The convenience of electrical heaters in a hquse, their cleanliness, and the 
simplicity of their regulation, commend themselves to every one, and when these 
are fairly apprehended by the well-to-do class, it is certain that such electrical 
appliances will be demanded, and hot air and other furnaces will be abandoned, 
and with them will go the nuisances of handling coal and ashes, the consequent 
dust and gases, the smoky chimneys, the dangerous flues, the preparing of 
kindling, and the expert care of the furnace with its drafts and registers. 

There will be increased safety from fires, and the cost of insurance will be 
less. When the cost and trouble of these are set over against the cost, the 
convenience, and safety of electric heat, the difference will not be found to be so 
great but it will be willingly borne by large numbers in most communities. 
Once this method has a fair start, it is certain to be adopted as widely as the elec- 
tric light has been, and then will soon be as indispensable. A. E. DOLBEAR. 
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Copyright, 1892. by Photographische Gesellschaft. By courtesy of the Berlin Photograph Co., N. Y. 





“TIME OF ROSES,” BY G. SCHRODTER, 
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“ CLAIRE,”’ BY G. GRAEF. 
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